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PREFACE. 


It b necessary to say a few words in explanation of the 
title of tWs book. The Pedlcrs * in India (there called 
Bohras) carry their wares from village to village in boxes 
and baskets; among the latter, there is always one called 
the Chow-Chow basket, in which there is every variety 
of merchandize. The word Chow-Chow means “ Odds 
and Ends ” and in offering my Chow-Chow basket to the 
public, I venture to hope that BOmething, however 
trifling, may be found in it, suited to the taste of 
everyone. 


* The word througUout tWs work should bo spelt ‘ Pedler.’ 
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CHAPTER I 

StOBXDiO RECEPTIOK — CONTOAST BETWTEK BSIALE-TALK IN 
IKDIA AND KOntn ASttRICA — DIUVX IN HTC NATIVE 
TQ\TN 01 COSinAT—TATUETT OF VEOWB IN BAZAAJI— 
snors — FLTINO I OSES — ESPLANADE— JAINS AT BOUBAY— 
BTCCLLA CnCBCn—PDNKAS— SMALL SEATS— LADY IN A 
DWnCCLTT— TODDT PALMS— ‘ OMPFINS’— HOT NIOUTS 
IN BOMBAY IN MAT— LADNCD OP A SDIP — BYCDLLA 
SCHOOL — MATUDIONtAL ARRANGEMENT POB Omt^— 
YEARLY EXAMINATION OP CmiDREN — ROSE DEFnATEI>— 
AMCSINO DiCTDEST. 

In tbe spring of 1848, Lord Falkland was ap- 
pointed governor of Bombay ; and soon after 
our arrival in India, it became my duty to 
hold a kind of drawing-room, to receive tbe ladies, 
wives of the civilian's, of the military officers in the 
service of the East India Company, and of the 
mercUaats, resident in the Island of Bomhay,' nnd 
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it v!tis decided t\\iit tins grand event should tahe 
place ns early ns circumstances n ould nllovr 

Strange na it may seem, it had been customary 
lor some j cars to have these receptions at roid*day, 
an hour at winch the heat of the climate, during 
the month of Slay, is almost intolerable I thought 
it somewhat odd such a time should have been 
selected, however, I obeyed orders, though I made 
up my mind that it should, if possible, be my first 
and last morning reception, and that in future I would 
be ‘ at home ’ in the evening , for, leaving the heat 
out of the question, ladies look much better by 
candle light, and feeling this strongly in my own 
case, I fancied I might find others to sympathize 
with me, especially those who were not so young 
as they had been, and that the change would be 
popular This time, however, preparations went on 
according to the old fashion, unnecessary furniture 
was removed from the large, and handsome draw* 
ing room, to give more space for the guests, and I 

was much amused by , whose Hindoostanee 

made but very little impression on the native 
servants, for when he meant a table to be taken 
away, a ‘peon,’ or footman, seized hold of a chair, 
and when a sofa had to be removed, a ‘hamaV 
(a man who acts the part ofa housemaid in India), 
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•would carry off a table; nevcrtbclcss, all the 
requisite arrangements were at length completed, 
and at tirclve the company began to arrive. 

The ladies ivere dressed in the newest fashions 
from Europe, and their toilettes were quite en 
rlgh. The paleness of their complexions aston- 
ished me very much, and gave to many an otherwise 
pretty face, a ivashcd-out look, like that of a faded 
miniature on ivory. They sat for a short time, and 
we ‘ made conversation * as well as we could. The 
gentlemen remained standing, looking as if they 
wished they had not come, which 1 own did not 
surprise me. 

It may well bo imagined that the flow of talk was 
not lively, for who could be animated and commu- 
nicative after a long drive in India, and in May 1 
perhaps the hottest month in the year ? Our topics 
were dusty roads, cool houses, the reviving climate 
of tiie Deccan (which seemed, from all accounts, to 
he a kind of paradise), healthy and unhealthy 
stations, and the coming Monsoon. I lieard Mrs. 

could not come to the reception, as she iras 

suffering from a cffup de vent, occasioned hy her 
sleeping ^Yith her window open when the ■vrind was 
In the east ; of one gentleman just recovering from 
the Scindo fever, and of another individual, who 

B 2 
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Tvas still weak from the effects ot a jungle fever 
How could I help thinking of the person who, on 
my arrual m India, had said to me, when speaking 
of the climate, and of the sudden illnesses to which 
Europeans are liable, “ Ah ! alive to day — dead to 
morrow ’’ 

When I left England for India, I had not long 
returned from North America, where the converse 
tion about the weatlier for the greater part of the 
year was of a very cool nature, the subjects being 
icebergs, sleigbmg, good stoves, double windows, 
and tbo ‘ Barber,’ so called, from the effect pro 
duced by a vapour that rises from the liarbour of 
Halifax, in intense cold, combined witb a wind, that 
in the winter shaves, or rather flays everybody’s face 
in a most unmerciful manner This contrast in the 
ronversational topics of the two countries was 
striking enough 

In due course of time, the company dropped off, 
the ladies remarking that they should meet the sea 
breeze as they drove homewards , and I thought 
that they did, indeed, deserve some recompense for 
all the fatigue and heat they had endured with so 
much patience and amiability 

The same evening wc drove through the native 
town mil bazaar o? Wombay Here 1 was quite 
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bewildered with the novelty of the scene around 
me — too much so, indeed — as we passed rather 
quicUy through the streets, to note separately the 
endless variety of groups and pictures that pre 
sented themselves, in all directions , still, I saw a 
great deal A bridal party first drew my attention 
The young bride rode d ccdifourchon on a miserable 
pony , and behind her, on the same animal, sat the 
bridegroom They both wore gilt paper crowns , 
and down their faces hung many stnps of tinsel, 
and coloured beads, completely concealing tlieir 
features , relations and fuends on foot, and men 
beating the Uomlom' (natiae drum) and playing 
on musical instruments, both followed and preceded 
the happy couple 

The street from that part of the bazaar which is 
called the ‘Bendy Bazaar/ to the esplanade, is 
crowded from sunti«e to nine o clock at night , and, 
as the people walk generally in the middle of the 
streets, the coachmen and * gorah wallahs ’ ^ (run 
ning footmen), who attend the carnages of 
Europeans and wealthy natives, are constantly 
calling out to the pedestrians to get out of the way 
The most intere-sting part of the native toivn 
begins at the hor^c bazaar , where, m the cool of 

' Ulcnllj 1 or 0 f How? 
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the evening, the picturesquely clothed Persian and 
Aral) horse-dealers sit in the open air, sipping 
coffee and smohing with their friends All is inucl 
‘ Europeanized m Bombay, to use an Anglo 
Indian expression , and these men, instead of 
squatting on the ground, sit on old chairs and stools 
Proceeding onwards, the scene becomes more 
animated, and one 12. constantly looking to the 
right and left, fearing to miss some new and curious 
sight Many of the houses are lofty, and the orna 
tnents outside carved m wood Presently, we pass 
what I am told is a Jam temple, and I strain my 
eyes to look inside, but only see the pillars and 
external ornaments, painted red and green, and I 
wonder who the Jams can ftc? Some ore pointed 
out, wearing very high turbans, passing m and out 
of the building I learn they are a sect of Boud 
dhists, and long to know all about them , but there 
18 no time for licanng more just now A Brahmin 
priest passes, lie is turbanless, liis hair floating m 
the breeze, his white robes falling m ample folds 
around him , in one liand he holds a copper drmk 

ing vessel , m the other, a few sacred flowers an 

offering to some god in a temple close by To the 
right IS a Musjid, or Mnssulmnn temple, into which 
the followers of the prophet are crowding for their 
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evening devotions. Nenr us is a Fakir, or religious 
(Mussulman) fanatic, witli a long beard, calling out 
to passers-by for alms ; dose to him stands a Hiudoo 
saint who has devoted himself by a vow to a life of 
begging, meditation, and idleness; his face and 
matted hair are besmeared with ashes, as also bis 
body, on which he has as little covering as may be. 

1 have scarcely time to look at this unpleasant 
specimen of humanity, when 1 see a group of 
^Yomen, with their heavy anklets, ‘ making a tink- 
ling with their feet,'^ their sarees^ folded over 
their beads and persons, and carrying little chubby 
children on their shoulders, or astride on their 
hips; and now these are lost to sight, a fresh group 
appears, consisting of Hindoo women of various 
castes, clothed in jackets and sarees of divers , 
colours, and wearing ‘ the chains and the bracelets,* 

‘ the ear-ring,* ‘ the rings and the nose-rings.’ ^ I 
must not forget the toe-rings, which are thick and 
heavy, and must cause, I should think, some pain 
and inconvenience to the wearers. On their heads 

‘ Isaialiiii. 16 . 

* Tho name of the manlle or veil worn 'by the Hindoo 
'women ; one end forms a-vety voluminous kindof skirt or petti-' 
coat; tbe other end is then town oyer tho hetulMidshouVaors, 
somewhat in tho aljlo or form of a ATaltoe PaUaio. 

* Ismahuu 19 — 21 . 
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they bear large copper T?ater pots, and they walk 
i 7 ith a stately and measured step, though the crowd 
presses on them, some not even, holding the vessels 
with one hand Next comes a hackery, or peasant's 
cart, drawn hy two pretty little Indian bnllocks, 
with rmga through their noses, through which a 
cord 18 drawn, which serves the purpose of a bridle 
In the vehicle are several native women, returning 
from a f^te, with flowers m their black hair, then 
a European carnage, painted light blue, and 
elaborately mounted m silver, in which a fat natii e 
gentleman zs sitting, rushes furiously past, driven 
by a Parsee coachman 

On all sides, jostling and passing each other, are 
seen — ^Persian dyers , Bmnmn shop keepers , Chi 
nesc with long tads , Arab horse dealers , Abyssinian 
youths, servants of the latter , Bohras (pedlars) , 
toddy drawers, carrying large vessels on their 
heads , Armeni'm priests, with flowing robes and 
beards, Jews m long tunics and mantles, their dress, 
half Persian, half Moonsh, Portugueie, small, 
■under sized men, clad in scanty short trousers, white 
jackets, and frequently wearing white linen caps 
Then wc meet the Parsec pnest, all m white from 
top to toe, except his dark face and black heard ^ 
Hindoo, Mussulman, and Portuguese nurses, or at- 
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tendants on European children and Indies, mingle 
in the crowd, and everywhere I sec something new 
to look at every moment, What bits to sketch ! 
■what eifccts here \ what colouring there 1 

At times the crowd is broken into by tbe gorab. 
wollabs belonging to the carriage of n ‘burrah 
bibi’ (great lady), wife of a European sahib, (* %/i 
' tip ’) in the military or civil service of the honour- 
able company. 

I have as yet said nothing of the shops, where 
the sellers sit squatting and waiting for purchasers. 
In the East, it is usual for all tbe members of a trade 
to live in tbe same vicinity, and thus we 0nd a row 
of many shops here, all tenanted hy coppersmiths, 
there by cutters of stones, by vendors of gold and 
silver ornaments, of wearing apparel for tbo natives, 
each having their proper locale — a custom we lead 
of among the ancient Jews; for ‘Zedekiah the 
king commanded that they should commit Jeremiah 
into the court of the prison,* and that ‘ they should 
give him daily a piece of bread ont of the bakers' 
street.' ^ Amidst such a variety of novel sights it 
is impossible to note all. There are sellers of 
flowers for weddings— of flowers for olferings nt 
temples; shops where rice, split-peas, salt, oil, 
' Jeremiah xsxvU. 21. 
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vinegar, glicc or clanfied butter, made from tlic 
milk of tlio buffalo, betel nuts, pnun leaver, and 
fruits arc retailed , besides confectioners, dealers in 
snuff and tobacco, or copper \cescl8 for household 
use among the natives, and lamp*, some of 
•which arc very cunons, an 1 indeed classical m form 
Here and there the foliage of pilras, and other 
trees, particuHrlj that of the pipul, mingles with the 
houses From the branches of the last named tree 
hang clusters of fljing foves, bead downwards, 
apparently by one leg these animals are in a dor 
mant state from sunrise to sunset, at which time 
they •show signs of life, and commence their noc 
turnal wanderings They baie the wings, body, 
and legs of the bat and the head of a fos most 
exquisitely and delicately formed, resembling that 
of the quadruped alike in colour, shape, and fur 
The body is generally about a foot long, and the 
wings, when extended, from three to four feet 
betiveen the extremities By day, when seen sus 
pended from the pipul, they look IiLe very laige 
coteleties d la maintenm attached to the frailest 
boughs , but while flying, m tlie dusk of the even 
ing, they have the appearance of crows of a large 
size Their flight is heavy, and apparently slow, as 
if they were never quite awake 
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The vanety of colour exhibited m the turhins 
and costumes of the natives astonishes a European 
The dresses of the men (at least of those who do 
wear clothes) arc frec^nently white, but the turbans 
are of all colours, and the forms v arious — the reds 
are particularly fine , indeed, all the dyes arc 
beautiful 

Such were ray impressions on my first dn\e 
through the native town of Bombay, and, after all, I 
saw very little compared with what there was to sec 
After leaving the native town, we drove to the 
esplanade, which is near the fort of Bombay The 
hand was about to plav, and the fishionablc world 
just arriving in carnages or on horseback, and many 
European children on pomes, or m small carriages 
drawn by native servants It was nearly dark 
when we reached this * prado,’ and as there is 
scarcely any twilight m the tropic'*, wo sat for half 
an hour in the dark, with our faces turned to the 
western breeze The only lights were those for the 
musicians, who were playing from notes, and the 
lamps of the numerous carnages The ladies 
remained in tbeu bntzkas, and the gentlemen flitted 
about from carnage to carnage, paying their deioiis 
to the fair occupants, who were just iccovcrmg from 
the unusual and overpowering heat of the day 
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The children were led by their attendants round 
and round the hand stand, -which I thought -would 
give the little things n decided taste, or dislike, 
for music in future years 

"We returned home hy the native town again , it 
was still animated — marriage festivities were going 
on, many of the houses were gaily lighted, dis 
cordant musical instruments were heard in all 
directions , some shops were still open, and from 
their ceilings hung heavy brass lamps, thiowmg a 
dim light on dusky Hindoos, enveloped m large 
white cloths, their heads just peering over baskets 
piled up with rice and all kinds of gram , while 
over OUT heads passed the flying foxes with their 
lazy and mysterious flight 

The Jams, of whom I have spoken as a sect of 
Bouddhists are spread all over India, and many of 
heir doctrines and ceremonies resemble those of 
the Brahmins , but the Jam though he burns the 
dead, does not make offerings to them, ^when the 
nte, called Shraddhu, is performed, for he says, 
Of i\hat use is it to pour oil into the lamp, after 
the wick is burnt to ashes ’ The Hindoos believe 
that the soul of the dead must remain m purgatory 
for a ccitam time, that the performance of 
It -i?rcr 1 gn cn period, and that 
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\jy means of gifts to the Brabmm pnests in tlic 
name of the deceased, it is translated to lieavcn. 
Sliraddlm means literally, ‘ firm faith,’ and is a 
ceremony that reminds one of the Boman Catholic 
masacs for the repose of the soul of the dead. 

The Jams bear a \ery strong resemblance to the 
Bonddhists in their religious doctrines ; they helicvc 
that there is a God, but affirm that he can he 
knoirn only by such as become absorbed in his 
essence , that, therefore, a person knovrmg God, 
ceases to possess identity ; that hence, it is absurd 
for a human being to pretend to know him. The 
moment you discover bun, your identity ceases. 
They deny that God was e\er incarnated, and, like 
the Bouddhists, believe that men, by their virtuous 
conduct, became omniscient, and may thus be con- 
sidered infallible They hold, that since the bfe- 
ginnmg of time, only twenty-four such superior 
beings bave appeared for the reformation of man- 
kind , these they style the * Tirthankar.’ Their 
pnests, the Jatis, not only never put anything to 
death, but never cat anything that has had life. 
The Jams resemble the Hindoos, in having caste, 
uhich the Bouddhists have not In the Mysur 
and the south of India, the Jams admit also certam 
of the Hindoo deities mto the courts of them 
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temples, which is never done, iis I can learn, either 
in Bombay, the Mabratta countiy, Gruzerat, or 
Slarwad, in all of •which places there are numbers 
of Jams * 

The Jains are easily recognized by their lofty 
tnrbans, and by the sectarian mark on their fore 
heads — a straight line of sandal wood powder, 
drawn from the roots of the hair to the junction 
of the nose irith the forehead When they pray 
they cover their mouths with a cloth, lest they 
should swallow any insect, and gently brush the 
place irhcro they intend to sit, Jest they should 
crush one When they find a stray bird, or 
animal, they take the greatest care of it 

Ward, in his work on the Jitcnturo and 
mythology of the Ilindoos, says, that the Tams 
carry this principle so far, that “ they cannot allow 
that any crime justifies the taking away of life , 
hence they, like the Bouildhi^ts, consider kmg^, 
as the administrators of justice, tho greatest of 
sinners ’ 

On the Sunday, I went to the churcli at 
Byculla It is ccrtainlj aery unlike a church m 
England There nrc large windows nith Venetian 

* 'Mr TrsVinc 8 account of Ij c Cavo Temj lo of flcpl anu 
— /Jorntoy lAttrirry Tramnetums %ol i. 
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bWs, well suited to the climate. Outside the 
chuich, close to the walls, and at equal distances 
from each other, stood several natives. AYhat 
cordd they be standing there for ? curiosity, per- 
haps, had attracted them to sec the ‘ Governor 
Sahib' attend his place of worship. I soon dis- 
covered tKe reason of their presence. They 'were 
to pull the punkas^i which were inside the church. 
The cords attached to these huge fans, which are 
suspended from the ceiling, being run through a 
hole in the wall, they are easily set in motion, ns 
soon as the congregation be^ns to arrive. There 
were separate punkas for the clergyman in the 
reading-desk, and for the preacher in the pulpit. 
These gigantic fans arc indispensable in a church in 
India, and prevent flies and mosquitoes from annoy- 
ing one during divine service. The pews are very 
narrow, and I was astonished to find arm-chairs 
•instead of what are called * seats,’ and thought it 
odd to sit in an arm-chair at church, nothing doubt- 

‘ The punVa is ti fr.'ime of woda about twelve feet' long, 
tlwea <K OiW! felt, -Kvfe, tivA Vwo Vntiiea tVaeV, coverei •mt'h 
canvas.?, and 8u«pendetl by ropes from the top of the room. 
It Is generally hung over the duiing-tahle, and is drawn and 
let go again, so os to t^tate the air, hy a servant standing 
at one side of the room.— Word's HUtory, Ltlercdun;, ^c., of 
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ing, however, that I should become accustomed to 
this, as well as to many other strange things in my 
new ahiding-placc. Tho pews are so contracted,’ 
and the doors so unnecessarily small, tliat a large 
woman, with her own breadth, and eight breadths 
of silk besides, must find it difficult to enter one 
of them. I heard of a lady, the folds of whose 
gown were so ample, that on one occasion, after 
having, with difficulty, succeeded in settling herself 
in the pew at the commencement of the service, 
she found, on its conclusion, her stiff dress so 
entangled in the arms of the chair, that she'eonid 
not movej and there the poor thing remained, per- 
fectly helpless, her position becoming every moment 
more embarrassing, till a kind neighbour came to 
her assistance, and extricated her from her painful 
predicament. 

"Wheu the offertory was read, a person came 
round, as usual, with a plate to receive the offerings 
of the congregation. Those who did not give money 
at the moment were presented with a shp of paper 
and a pencil, and wrote their address, and the 
amount of their donation, in order that it might 
afterwards be paid at their residence. It struck 
'ine ns a somewhat strange proceeding; but it has 
this advantage, that no one in a certain position in 
society can escape giving something. 
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There arc so maTiy things to ohserve during tlie 
day, and all so new, that, in addition to my usual 
occupations, T can scarcely 6nd time to ash, “ "Why 
is this, and for what is that? — ^Avhnt is the name of 
that tree, or plant, or flower? — -what is toddy, and 
where does toddy come from?” In reply to my 
qnestionj^I learn it is a juice extracted from the 
different species of the palm tribe, and is converted 
into arrack, of which great quantities arc sold in 
the bazaar. 

I have alluded to the marriage festivities I saw 
going on^Iato in the evening, when we returned 
through the native town from onr drive. 

The marriage expenses of all classes of natives 
are very great. It is very rarely that the two 
families are so much on an equality as to make 
, each side equally anxious for the union. Some- 
times, and in particular tribes and castes, it is the 
wife who is difficult to obtain, and then the friends 
^oC the bridegroom must pay high sums to the 
—bride’s family to induce them to give their consent, 
ilore frequently, and in most tribes and castes 
to get a husband is the greater difficulty, and then 
tl)c famUy of the My Iras to pay, airectly or in- 
Jirectly. Something here, as in Europe, is gene- 
rally done to screen the real character of the trans- 
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action, dnd to avoid the rcproacl: of ‘buying’ or 
‘ seiUng ’ n wife or husband, with which the parties 
would he taunted if the transaction were placed in 
its real light. 

There is one tribe in Bengal, the (joolin (literally, 
‘well horn,’ ‘men of good family’) Bramins, who 
arc in such request as husbands, that the •parents 
of Bramln girls of lower degree give enormous 
suras to obtain a Coolin Bramin husband for their 
child. Some Coolins have fifty such wives, some 
of whom they have never seen. 'tVhen the 
abuse of paying for a good match becomes os 
obvious as in this ease, something may be done— 
and I hear something is in contemplation by the 
Legislative Council — to check the evil. 

The providing Clothes and jewels for the young 
peoide is ahother expense. A man earning ten or 
twelve shillings a month, will sometimes give his 
daughter clothes, gold and silver ornaments, and 
copper cooking-pots, to the value of six or eight 
pounds, and other classes in proportion. Of 
course, the parents often get hopelessly in debt 
to effect this, and so far the custom is mis- 
chievous ; but * there is something to show ’ for 
the money, and the yoling pair are to some 
extent the better for their parents’ want of 6enso. 
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Then the fees to Eramins, the eating, ilrinMngj 
largess-giving, dancing, tom-toming, piping, &c., 
form a great source of marriage expenses. The 
■whole of the caste of hath parties living in the 
neighbourhood expect to be invited as a matter of 
course, and the jparvenu miUionairey or the broken- 
down man of good family, generally keeps open 
house for some days. 

Among old families, as in Rajpootana, something 
has been done in a few localities, hy n sort of 
common agreement among the heads of the oldest 
and most influential families, to limit the expenses 
of marriages ; but it is less easy to cure the folly 
among the millionaires of the large towns, who 
ought to he wiser, but who are the great offenders 
in this respect. 

The heat in the month of May in Bombay is 
really very great. Old Anglo-Indians feel it, and 
how much more must ‘ griffins ’ ^ feel ? 

The mosquitoes make a rich harvest on new- 
comers; fair cheeks are swollen, delicate white 
hands disfigured, by the constant attack of those 
little monsters, and should a careless hamal have 
' Griffin means a Jolmny Newcorae, a fresh, raw hand 
who, for want of local knowledge, makes all kinds of foolish 
mistakes. It is said, that it is only after a two yoan’ sojourn 
in India, that a person has passed his ‘ griffioage.’ 

C 2 
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omitted to expel even a solitary one from beneath 
the mosquitoe curtains, the unfortunate occupier 
of the bed 'withiu is doomed to misery for a whole 
night I suffer from the heat most between the 
hours of three and five m the afternoon During 
these two hours, one does grumble, and one « 
impatient It is too hot to take a siesta — too hot 
to do anything m comfort, howeier, here, as in 
other places, * when things come to the worst, they 
mend,’ and at five in the afternoon, we eagerly 
watch for the coming western breeze Our windows 
look over what arc called ‘the flats '—a plain, 
which in the monsoon is converted into rice fields, 
but IS now bronn, dned up, and full of stubble 
Beyond thc«e flats is an extensive wood of palm'*, 
which rcnchos as far ns the sea shore About flic 
oclock, wc «cc the tops of those fine trees gently 
ngitatcd, and wc knon the breeze will not long 
tarry, that \t w\U «oou travel over to us, panting, 
breathlc«s — and so it comes The trees 

Fccm to Ww in deference ns it npproachc", and the 
few flowers m cvi«tcncc (nt this time of year), and 
the dried up-looking plants, nrr wntcred by the 

ganicners, nnd nil— trees, plant*, nml flouers 

alike appear to receive new lift. 

At Jnst It cnlrrs tJii* nn<} Ivcommg 
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each moment stronger, often mnhes the pendant 
drops of the chandeliers trcmhlc, and produce, by 
their contact with each other, a, pleasing harmonious 
“ carillon,” as if they too were gr itcful for the visit 
of the V cstern breeze , but alas ’ this a isit is of 
short duration at this season, it dies an ay towards 
dush, leaving us again to pant till live o'clock the 
next day 

During the night, in the month of May, it is im- 
possible to sleep with closed wmdons, and nearly as 
impossible to do so with open ones Thus, sleep is 
almost hopeless The beasts, the birds, tbo insects, 
the reptiles, appear to join in one universal tumult, 
and even human beings seem to take very httlc re- 
pose In a temple not far off, a priest is beating a 
drum, and I conclude, invoking the help of some 
god or goddess When the drumming ceases, I 
sink into a doze, hut to be again roused by howling 
jackals, tearing over the flats in pursuit of prey, by 
the hooting of the ‘ night hawk/ (as it is called here, 
though It IS in fact a screech owl,) then by the deep 
toned noteof an enormousfro",mingledwith the' chip, 
chip,’ of many a grasshopper, and about daylight, 
a h\ ely bird, anxious ‘ to be up and doing,’ begins a 
merry chirp, or a crow with Uis very vulgar *caw, 
caw,’ destroys all hopes of rest At last, as day 
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dawns, I see, outside tbe bed, those little greedy mos 
quitoes clinging to tbe curtains, and staring at me, 
thinking bow good I should be^ and I rise, weary 
and hnt little refreshed, to go to the launch of a 
ship at the dock yard, in the fort 

Hound the vessel were suspended festoons of 
mango leaves Complaints have been made, that, at 
tbe launch of ships m Bombay, ceremonies and cus- 
toms of an. idolatrous tendency are observed This 
was, I hear, very much the case formerly , and I own 
that, m the ceremonies I witnessed on this occasion, 
there was a mixture of Christianity and heathenism , 
which, in my opinion, it would be desirable to avoid 
I cannot see why sny idolatrous customs should be 
preserved , but, as they have in some measure been 
discontmued, it is to be hoped they will cease en 
tircly After the ship had left its cradle, the prin- 
cipal ship buildeTj who wa^ u ‘ parsee, and his 
assistants, receii ed presents from the government 

It devolved on me to give shawls to these 
pea-sons, who, m their turn, presented nosegays to 
the ladies, and sprinkled rose water on their pocket 
handkerchiefs, giving bede nuts to every one, inti 
mating that it n fts for good luck. 

The betle-nut is tbe nut of the Arcca catedm, a 
most beautiful and graceful palm , and the paun is 
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the leaf of the ‘ pipcr-betle/ It is very sharp tq 
the taste, and the natives arc very fond of it. 

An annual examination of the hoys and girls of 
the Byculla school, sitnated about two miles from 
our residence, takes place at this time of year ; 
it is attended by the Bishop of Bombay, and all 
the European gentlemen and ladies of the island, 
who take a great interest in the welfare of the poor 
children. 

This school is of long-standing, and is in all 
respects an admirable institution. The children 
admitted into it, arc all half-castes — many are 
orphans, and some foundlings. They receive a very 
good education ; and, hitheriOy have not been over- 
educated, merely learning what will be necessary 
for them when they go forth into the world. 

- In all the various ohgies which could be of po pos- 
sible use to them they are not instructed. They 
have, in the first place, as a ground work, without 
which all their learning would be of little use, a 
sound religious and moral training ; and I bear it 
is of rare occurrence that in after life they disappoint 
their benefactors by ill conduct. 

The children enter the school when very young. 
The girls remaining cither till they marry, or are 
engaged as attendants on European ladies. The 
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boys when old enough, become clerks m govern 
nient offices, or tailors, or butlers and valets to 
European gentlemen 

The matrimonial arrangements for the girls are 
somewhat pecuhar, but having always been the 
same, and having been sanctioned for many years, by 
the heads of the clergy of the diocese and the ladies 
patronesses, I conclude they are not (taking into 
account the peculiar circumstances and exigencies 
of society here), to be deemed imbedtting, though 
they must strike a stranger at first as very singular 
Should a European, or a half caste, m the middl 
mg rank of life desire to find a wife, the mistress 
of this eatabbsbraent being appmed of bis wishes, 
he is invited to her tea table, where she has taken 
care that several of her pupils of fitting age shall 
be present From among these dark beauties, the 
aspirant selects one for his help m ite, and making 
known his choice to the governess, he is at once 
accepted (of course with the consent of tlic girl and 
that of the committee of ladies belonging to the 
school) if on enquiring into his character he is found 
to be respectable 

All however who go to tlic ahoic tea parties are 
not equally pleased with the appearance of the 
young ladif^ for J heard of asci^cant in a regiment 
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who, when ashed by his captain if he had made his 
choice, replied — “Xor/ sir, no; theif ahxt got no 
'air on {heir *eads 1" 

The girls are certainly singularly plain; their com- 
plexions being of all kinds of neutral tints and shades 
of yellow ; their hair is cut short ; their dress is 
one of the greatest simplicity, and so scanty that 
they would find no difficulty in entering a pew at 
Byculla church. 

The school- room is almost one hundred feet long, 
very airy, and well ventilated. The windows large 
and many. It serves as a dormitory for the girls, 
who lie on the floor on carpets, which are easily 
removed in the morning. This primitive way of 
sleeping seems odd to Europeans, but when wc 
become acquainted with the climate of the cast, 
and see the natives requiring no luxuries — indeed, 
scarcely what we deem necessary comforts — our 
surprise ceases. Several of our servants pass the 
night in verandahs, with merely a- pillow, and a 
warm, dark cloth over them; and the ayahs, or 
native maids of European ladie.\ shoif 

on the ground in some unoccupied rooms in the 
bungalow. 

Tbe yearly oxamination at the school to which I 
went, was very mtercsting; hut everywhere 1 find 
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that these cxh\b;Uons arc too long for the children, 
ns well as for tlie visitors I, therefore, on being 
asked to select a chapter m the Bible, in nliich the 
scholars were to be examined, choso n short one ; 
ivhen, however, it was finished, and the young 
people had ansivercd to the satisfaction of all the 
listeners, I was somewhat oveicorae by one present, 
who was high m anthonty, saying — “Had we not 
better have the chapter over again ” 

Prize** were awarded to the pupils after they bad 
passed an examm ition m geography, history, and in 
writing, and it did one's heart good to see them look 
so happy, a few small wee creatures, scarcely able to 
toddle, and too young to learn, received each some 
trifling toy Before quitting the school, we went to 
see the children at dinner, which was not a very 
pretty or mteiesting sight, as their manners were 
very primitive, and some exemplified the truth of 
the old adage, ‘ that fingers were made before forks ’ 
As we descended into the hall, a ridiculous incident 
occurred, and one of the gentlemen of the party, 
who had just arrived from England, found himself 
m a very unforeseen position A very httle child, 
an inmate of the institution, with large black eyes, 
a Qattish nose, and a complexion shading off from 
histre into yellow ochre clung round his legs , and 
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looking up most imploringly into his f.ice, cried out, 

“ Pa pa ' Pa pa ” A\l the efforts of our fiiend to 
disentangle himself from the affectionate embraces 
of the poor little innocent ucrc useless. It only 
clung closer, and cried ** pa pa ! pa-pa I” more vche- 
menlly Hot? long the struggle lasted I know not, 
for 1 hastened to escape from a scene n Inch was much 
too laughahle. But the tn'djm haMng never been 
in India till within a month previous, had no reason 
to he annoyed at this small episode in his early 
eastern career. 

A few days after, while we were at dinner in a very 
large verandah open at the sides, and covered in at 
the top with flags, a violent thunder-storm came on 
— vivid flashes of lightning dazzled the sight, and 
tremendous peals of thunder shook the building. 
"We had haxcly time to have the table Tcmoved, ere 
the ram came down m torrents, and m a few 
minutes, what had been our dining-room, was con- 
verted mto a tank or pond The air was cooler for 
a short time, while the ram was falling. "We seemed 
to breathe more freely^ anil 1 obnAsk 'Kbsh/yk ^ 
into the flooded verandah and enjoy the monster 
shower bath 

Such was tUo commencement of the monsoon. 
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BOMBAT — AIR NOT COOLER TEUPOrART BUNaALOWS 

‘rnCKA* BtrVOALOWS— SCENE FROJl VERANBAn — TABLE 
BERVANTS — UEETINO WITR A PRIEST — nPfBOO REUOION 
— flAORED TREES AND OBJECTS OP ADORATIOV— NtTME- 
ROUa FESTIVALS IN INDIA. 

The first storm did not cool the air , we still 
grumbled on at tbe beat, and the atmospbero was 
sultry and oppressive Some good, however, resulted 
from the tempest , for it furnished matter for con- 
versation for a day or two, as people had not seen 
ram, probably, foi eight months 

It IS very unusual to talk of the weather m 
India (except during the monsoon) You never 
hear ijeople say to one another, as they do in 
England, ‘ what a fine day » or ‘ here’s anothei fine 
day for, although the heat is very great, and 
there may be an cast wmd sometimes, still all the 
days are, ivbat in EngHud would be called, fine 
Thus the storm was discussed with animation, one 
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said ‘it vfas very ' solemnizing,’ and another, that 
‘ -we had had a plumping shower.’ 

The lightning had done some mischief. A party 
which had been dining under canvass, at the com- 
mencement of the storm, had scarcely removed to 
the drawing-TOom lent, "when it struck tl\c <lini\cr- 
table, cleaving it in two 1 

It is to be undcrstooil, that, during several 
months, many persons live on the esplanade of 
Bombay, in temporary bungalows and tents. Tho 
former arc houses of one story, and of such con- 
struction that they can at once be levelled to the 
ground. The walls arc of lath and plaster. Tho 
ceilings arc of wood, or calico, stretched on a frame- 
work, and plastered ; while for the roofs, and, os a 
protection to the exterior, mots arc much used. 
Those called ‘ cadjnns,’ arc merely the gigantic f.in- 
like leaves of the palmyra palm, dried and used in 
their natural shape. Another kind is made of tho 
cocoa-nut leaf, by interlacing the leaflets on the op- 
posite sides of the strong midrib of the frond. 
These temporary bungalows are taken down when 
the rains begin-, and people who do not go to 
Poona in the Deccan, remove to what arc called 
'pucka' bungalows, ‘ ediflees almost ns substantial 

' A ‘bnagaloiY' 1..,. Mrictly speaking, „„ slory. 
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fes a pucka house, ^ -which is huilt of stone, or burnt 
or sun dried bricks, lime Cement, or clay, or mud 
cement, and -with tiled roofs 

As yet, I had seen very little of Bombay but the 
drives m the environs, which are beautiful It waS 
too hot to visit the Braminical cates in the island 
of Elephanta, and a few other places which I was 
told were well worth seeing , so I had to defer this 
to what IS called ‘ the cold season ' Still, without 
going far from home, there was so much to look at 
and admire, that I was amused with almost every- 
thing I saw, and, fortunately, I retained this 
faculty of being interested in all the common scenes 
and events of every day life in India, during a 
sojourn there of five years 

But thig distinction between a ‘bungalow and any other 
bouse la not Tcry exactly obserred in ordinary conversation 
— tbo word ‘bungalow’ being constantly used for house 
> Pucka means, ongmally, ‘ npened and hence comes to 
mean ‘cooked and anything which is the opposite to 
‘ctilcAa, or , raw A ‘pucka man is a ‘ehrewd smart 
fcUow,’ ns the Yankees would call lum as opposed to a 
‘ cuteba man ’ one raw and inexpcnenced A ‘ pockn ap 
pomtment ’ is one to which the nominee is permanently 
attached, and not acting for another party, which would 
make the ofT cc ‘ cutcha,’ or acting and temporary A ‘ pucka 
juwab ’ or rejection, is when r refusal is so vouched as to 
Icaic the unhappy suitor no hope of success by further per- 
seicranec 
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Parell, onr residence, six miles from the fort, was 
very pretty The house was a decided ‘ pucka 
house, containing some very handsome rooms It 
stood in what is called in India, a * compound, cor 
responding to a small parh, or paddoch in. England 
I had not been long in Bombay, before it became 
my habit to sit at early morning, in a verandah, 

- overloohing the beautiful garden attached to our 
house, wondering at everything 

There was nothing m the scene to remind me of 
Europe, e'^cept perhaps, at very rare intervals, an 
English servant, determined to wear a hlach beaver 
hat, and doing all he could to have a sun stroke 
Despite the early hour, it was always overpower 
ingly hot There were no clouds rising m the deep 
blue bky, and the sun would pour down its heat on 
the hurnt-up grass, and trees, and drooping shruh«, 
Nature her«elf as well os human beings, apparently 
sighing for the rams ^ 

The flower garden, though not large, was taste 
fully laid out , and a terrace at the end of it, 
having mango trees on one side, and a large 

* All tlie trees in India do not lose their foliage but soon 
after tbo rams it becomes thin, and remains so till the fresh 
leaves mibe tbcir appearance The tamannd is a tree, 
■^h ch m U is stale, looks rerj unt dy juH before tl o 
monsoon 
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piece of water on the other, rendered it a pleasant 
■walk in the evening 

Along the sides of nil the walks of this garden 
are stone channels, into winch, the water runs from 
the wells, and thence into the beds of plants and 
flowers, which for a time stand m a refreshing pool 
The trees were all new to me, especially a teak, 
(Tectona Ormidis,) with its last year s foliage, the 
large leaves being very much ‘the worse for wear 
At the end of the garden were superb mango trees 
BO famous for their delicious finit, that comes into 
season m April, but unfortunately only lasts till 
June I have met with some persons who do not 
111 0 the mango, but they are ‘few and fir between ' 
It IS peifection — you do not wish it larger, nor 
smaller, nor is it too sweet or too sour When you 
have eaten one, it is enough but a second is by no 
means too much The flavour combines that of the 
melon, apricot, and strawberry The blossom is 
beautiful, the nnd has tints of green, red, and 
orange It must have been the fruit whicli tempted 
Tve, and that weak man, Adam, who afterwards 
threw all the blame on his poor wife 

Near me was the Asoka,* which in spring bears 

* Tl 19 tree n 8aci\«l to Mai ndcTa (Si\a) IntomciHcc^ 
in Indrt it 18 more <!8tcemed than at others At Ural ma 
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licautiful rod Idossoms, many casuarinas ^Yitll tliclr 
light and graceful foliage bc’ng intermixed and con* 
trailed with the hroad'lcaxcs of various kinds of 
palms, among them the loft) CarxfOta t/renv,* and 
the tra\cllcr’s palm, from nliicli a watery juice is 
extracted, and the broad lca\cs of which grow in a 
complete fan-hke form, the beauty of the whole 
cccnc being enhanced and cnli\cncd h) the bnl- 
hnnt coloured turbans worn hy the nati%c sera ants 
belonging to the establishment of the ‘ hurra sahib,’ - 

putra the women liatUe m some holy stream witli thoblos* 
soms floating in it The Iliniloos say that the contact of 
the stem of the AsoVa tree with the foot of a woman of 
superior beauty, is 8uppo«cil to make it blo««om Tins tree 
IS often alluded to m • Select Specimens of the *1 licatrc of llio 
Hindoos’ {mn«laied by XIr X\il«on In tlio ‘Toj Cart,’ 
Maitreija says, describing a garden — “And hero tho A^okn 
tree with its nch crimson blossoms, «hinc3 like n young w ir- 
nor bathed in the sanguine shower of the furious light “ 

* The late Mr Graham, nuthor of nc itnloguo of the plants 
growing in Hombay tind its aicinity, remark®, that this tree 
13 the most omamcnLal of the whole tribe, avilh its long 
pendulous cluslcra of dark, red, sueevdent, nend hemes Tlic 
pith of this tree yields a species of sago, nnd the sap, or toddy, 
13 in common use in the Hcccan, for the purpose of Tcasl Gic 
raising or fomenting bread Mr Graham died at an early 
ago in India lie is buned at Caiidnllah, jn the Dotcnii 

avlierelsaw hisgraic His work was one of much mtercat 

to me, containing a list of all the trees and plants I was in 
the habit of seeing daily 

® Great gcntleniaii 


>OL 1 
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of which theie ore so many that it is not casj at 
first to know their different offices 

Tirst, a, aery tall, portly parsec, who is the 
via\tre (TJidtel, would walk forth to begin his day’s 
occupations, and then appeared sundry parsee and 
mussulman «ervants canying tea or coffee to their 
different masters’ rooms These would be followed 
by the durseys or tailors going to thoir work 
El cr} body has a private tailor m India, the 
governor has a tailor, captains, councillors, and 
cadets, ladies, lords, and secretaries, all have one 
T prtw jt svptfirtfi? he cciasi(Se:v^ 

essential to Anglo Indian happiness Then the 
dobic (washerman) passed by nith o red turban, 
and along white dress, carr>ing a basket full of 
linen, which he meant to ivnsh by heating and 
•ilnpping it on a stone m the tank, at the back of 
the garden Then at a quick pace came ihc gfn-. 
doners (ranb), basing on their heads rod cloth skull* 
caps, and a cr) little other apparel, carr} ing on their 
shoulders a long bamboo slick,* at each end of 
' Tl 0 l nmtKw {•* npj liod to fnnuincrablo u«<mi Ijy tlio na- 
tive* M for roof* ix.*tji, mJe*, nnj «loor» of iheir | tlio 

oars and roo& of tlieir boat#, tl etr loukct*, mat* iimbrciha, 
r nces p ilanqwins fi«l in- rwlo, ocaflol 1 ti;* I id fromtii 
r r clay \ lol« A nntivc •! o^jng ilie necp«*itj and linjiort. 
nnco of carl/ dfcijlme, to »llM*inl® h* „ 

fcirol t>llo batnboo u«<sl in awtthng j.alaii jui,, 
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^ 7 hlc\l hangs a large copper cliattie ^ ftiU of water, 
with which they were going to refresh the drooping 
plants Such was the scene from my verandah, 
looking outwards ^ 

If 1 turned round in a room immediately adjacent 
was an individual (weanng moustaches, like all the 
natives) clothed in white drapery (twisted round his 
hody and descending to the knees), a white jacket, 
and a blue and white turban — ^Uis black, shining legs 
and feet being uncovered , over bis shoulder hung 
his badge of office — a duster— with which he occa 
sionally rubbed a chair or table , he represents the 
housemaid , and, as I have before said, is called a 
hamal Near him was another Hindoo in a similar 
dress, except that he wore a blue turban, and held 
a tray of small glasses full of cocoa nut oil to place 
m the lamps suspended round the room , he is 
called a mussal , and the lamps and lights are his 
especial department 

Many of the native servants speak and under 
stand a little Enghsh, particularly the parsee ser 

■wlicn quite younfj is 'bent at totU enil'« to rest on the bearer s 
shoulders and is tied and made to grow m this shape which 
It retains ever after so tl at, at the tune of cutting it is fit 
for use — W ariTa Lxitratwrt and M jthcloyy ofVe Sindooa 
‘ A tl atlio 13 a topper wscl re<»eml>lmg a cauldron 
D 2 
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vants, some of whom '^Tiite, as well as spealc, it 
very tolerably. 

Sundry native shop-keepers, also, are, in dif- 
ferent degrees, masters of the language of their 
European customers ; but the extent to which they 
possess this accomplishment, is very unequal, and 
sometimes very limited, as the copy of a letter 
— ^which I will transcribe — to an English lady in 
India, from her Mahomedan butcher, will suffi- 
ciently evince. 

To Mrs. Collector Sahib, Esq. 

“Honoured Madam, 

“Madam’s butler says that madam is much dis- 
pleased with poor butcher, because mutton too 
much lean and tough. But sheep no grass got, 
where get fat? When come rain, then good mut- 
ton. I kiss your honour’s pious feet. 

“I have the honour to remain, madam, 

“Your affectionate butcher, 

“Mahomed Cassexn. 

1, on one occasion, sent a bamal to tell my maid 
I wanted her ; when he relumed, ho s.aid to me— 
“ Door shut — she wass ” Seeing I could not under- 
stand what he meant, he took his duster, and, 
Tuhhing his face, continued saying, “ she w ass.” I 
then guessed she was dressing. 
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The sonants ■who ^sait at table in India me 
man) in number ; consisting, in Bombay, of ilus* 
sulmans, Taraces, and Bortugue-'C. The t\so former 
near long, nhitc dresses, \sitli slmnls tiwstcd round 
the waist The headdresses aic different, the 
Mussulman wcanug a red or gieen turban; the 
Parsec, the ugliest cap tbal can be imagined It 
IS high and stiff, made on a strong but light frame 
work, covered ivith highly glazed, dark*coloured 
chintz Both Puraces and Mussulmans arc often 
tall, fine looking men, and the diminutive Portu- 
guese, ' in his tight white jacket and trousers, is 
• The Poptugoesc in Bombay arc a very mutcU rnce Tbo 
original stock is more Concancc Hindoo linn onytliing ebc, 
but lat^ely muted with Eoropcin blood AVlicn the Portu- 
guese from Europe made sclllcraenis on the const, they con- 
\ tried the natives in gveat number*, laainlj \»y bribery and 
intimidauon contenting themselves with a very su\>crficial 
conformity, on the part of their comerts, to the Roman- 
cathobc filth These natives were very siimlar to the cul- 
tivating and fishing castes of Ilindoos still to he found, 
unconverted, on the coast of Bombay and its neighbourhood , 
and many of the so called Portuguc«e keep up nil their own 
caste customs, and are stiU Hindoos, except in dress and a 
— -vvay forms, lend ■nefOucr eaX nor inter- 

marry w ith their fellow converts of other castes Thus, even 
Sir Ro'ger de 1 ana, who was lately Portuguese consul at 
Bombay, with a Portuguese order or tiso, and corsidenhle 
education in history, Ac, was m reality descended from a 
converted Hindoo cantenter (or goldsmith) anil ins fimily 
v.oaUoiaii>OTl, iDtBrmnnymfl, none lut tlicir oto cisle 
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not seen to advantage by the side of the other 
native servants, Tvhose ample white dresses are 
well starched, so that when they move about the 
room, their garments create a lustle much lihe 
that which is caused by the very stiff petticoats 
worn by ladies '• 

This rule, liowever, was always relaxed in farour of Euro- 
pean Portuguese , and before Sir Roger lost bis fortune 
(which, for a man of his class, was a large one) ho hid very 
high, but unsucceasmlly, to induce a Portuguese lady, who 
formerly lived in the fhrt at Bassein, to let bis son marry her 
daughter 

Besides eucU occasional admixture of European blood, 
there was a very considerable infusion of pure negro blood 
Up to a very late penod, negro slaves were brought in large 
numbers from Mozambique to the Portuguese settlements m 
In lia , and every family of any pretensions to rank had one 
or more negro staies in ihcir service They nere well 
treated, and intermarried wiih llic lower orders of converted 
Hindoos, and their f<.atutvs are often traceable in the 
qu irtcrs where the so called Portuguese mostly reside 

If, therefore, I were required to define the race to which 
the natno Portuguese belonged, I should say they were con- 
\ cried Hindoos of the coast, partaking of all the physical 
peculiarities of the pre«ent Hindoo inhabitants — small, black, 
nnl ill fwoured, with an Occasional inru«ion of European 
and negro blood 

* Tho sounl caused by a strong wind among tho Lirgo 
frondi of the pilmym pdm is scry peculiar TIiAo is a 
continual crackling, as if tlie treo wero about to fill to 
pieces. It is really an impo-ing sound, but a lady onco 
rcmarki I to me. It was liko the stifTtiicl dresses of tho 
native Servants, I did not think jl was n happy eimilc 
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This sound is, however, far preferable to that of 
creaking shoes, which arc never heard among the 
servants here ; and for the simple reason, that in 
the presence of their masters they wear no shoes 
at aU, but leave their shppcrs at the door before 
they enter the room. 

One morning, before the sun had attained its full 
force, I went out to sketch, and sat near a Hindoo 
temple. The pnest had just begun his religious 
cereraomes He first sprinkled* the pipul (F icus 
rehgiosa) with water. This being one of the most 
sacred of trees, and considered an emblem of 
Yishnoo,^ the natives often plant one^ near their 
dwelling, and usually build a low wall of rough 
stones round it 

He then approached a large black stone bull, 
offenng flowers and nee to it. This imago is wor- 
shipped as the attendant of Siva. The bull is 
represented lying, or rather kneeling down under 
a canopy resting on four pillars. 

' “Tislmoo 13 representefl in tbo form of n black man witli 
four arms — in one of which he holds a club, in another a 
Bhell, in the third an iron instrument of destruction, like a 
wheel, and in the fourth a watcr-hly ” — Literature and My- 
thology of the Hindoos, ly Ward 

’ I heard of a Bmlimm having once said, alluding to the 
Pipul tree, “It is Visbnoo’s darling,” ccrtainlj a proof ot 
his taste, for it vs a very benatiful tree Every Hindoo con- 
siders It a mentonons act to plant one 
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The BraLtnin had*on a very long loose white 
garment, twisted round his body and lianging grace- 
fully around lilm. His hair was combed back and 
flowing down his shoulders. 

He soon saw me, and said in very good English, 
“ You call your temples churches, I worship Vish- 
noo. lYc have a Trinity like you. It is the same 
religion as yours, but we arc of a different caste 
from you." Kbt agreeing with him I tried to ex- 
plain in what respects our religion was totally 
different from his. On roy inquiring if he were 
the priest belonging to the rteighhouring temple, 
he said, “I am not a priest, I am u ‘ Saint.*" On 
my inquiring where his saiotship had learned to 
speak English so well, he informed me he had been 
‘ in the council.’ I was much amused at this 
answer, and on further investigation, I learnt he 
had been a clerk in some office under Government, 
•which he had left, and turned himself into a 
‘ Saint.’^ I continued my sketch, and he said to 
me, “if you want any information about my 
Creator, I am always to be found here. It is 
prayer time and I must go now.” So away he 
went, and worshipped again his sacred tree and 
stone image. 

> Any Br ahmin knowing the formularies of his religion 
may ofGciate ns a pries^ 
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It is -to i)e feared limt pnre spiritual devotion, 
Bucli as is required of a Christian, is hardly known 
among the Hindoos. 

The forms of their religion arc really innunie- 
rahle, and their prayers frequently consist of little 
else hut calling out repeatedly the names of their 
numerous gods and goddesses.* 

It is difficult to give any correct or adequate 
idea of Hindoo mythology within a reasonable 
compass, and anyone curious in such matters must 
go deep into many Tolnminons and learned works. 
One of the difficulties which the student will cn> 
counter, arises from the great variety of belief which 
he will find prevailing in the many Hindoo castes 
which exist in India. 

Besides the three principal deities, Crishna, a 
form of Yisbnoo, Ganesa, Wittoba, and the monkey- 
god, Ilunooroan, are especially worshipped in the 
presidency of Bombay.® 

* The three prindpal gods ore Vishnoo, Siva, and 
Brahma; ond the three goddcaaca Doorga, Lnthshmi, or 
Luximee, and Saraswatec. Doorga or Durga, is often called 
Parvati^or Parhuttee^ or Bowani^ Bowauee oc BhA’Kmv. 
Kali or Kalce, sometimes Bevi, and the reader will find her 
epohen of under all these several denominations in different 
parts of this worh. 

* Ofthcse.lVitlobais.IbeliCTe, agodofvery questionable 

orthodoxy, but he is very popular among the Mahrattas, and, 
therefoie, the Brahmins admit him with the best grace 
they can into their Pantheon. The same is the case with 
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It IS strange that nil these gods sliould bo more 
or less monsters, being represented kUH an unusual 
number of arms ; and as to the three principal 
goddesses much cannot be said in favour of their 
personal advantages. 

Besides this mnumcniblc crowd of deities, the 
Hindoo worships almost cscrything in nature* 
rivers, beasts, birds, trees, plants, flowers, books, ^ 
and pillars of stone and wood * 

The river Ganges and Cnsbna arc very sacred 
streams The latter Vises m the Deccan, in the 
presidency of Bombay. 

Kundoba, wbo is ^ct more popalar among the lower orders 
of Slabrattas, nod, if poesikic, less ortbodox Tbej are 
probablj the ancient deities of the Alabrntta race, wbicb the 
Fantbeistic spirit of Brabminism bos admitted os Hindoo 
divinities 

• The Vedas and Shastursaro worshipped ~^Vdr<tB Litera- 
ture andAli/Aohi/!/ of the Hindoos 

* In Isaiah Ivii 6, where the Jews are reproved for their 
idolatry, stones are mentioned as one of their objects of wor- 
ship “ Among the smooth stones of the stream is thy por- 
tion, they are thy lot, even to them hast thou poured out a 
drink offermg, thou has offered a meat offering , should I 
receive comfort m thee' ’ 

Veneration for atones may be traced among all nations , 
the foUowmg instance from our Scripture reminds one 
strongly of Hindoo simplicity “And Jacob rose np early m 
the morning, and took the stone ha bad put for his pillow, and 
get It up for a pillar, and poured oil on the top of it (Gen 
xxvui 18)” — More's HmdooPmtkem 
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Among the hoosb, the bnU and cow nrc universal 
objects of Hindoo veneration. The wilder tribes 
pay especial honours to the tiger. 

I Above all stones, the shalgramu is held in tlic 
highest estimation. Mr. Colcbrook, in the ‘ Asiatic 
Kesearches,’ vol. vii., p. 241, says that these stones 
are found in a part of the Gundaci river, within 
the limits of Nepaul. Major More, in his * Hindoo 
Pantheon/ says they arc block, mostly round, and 
commonly perforated in one or more places by 
worms, or, as the Hindoos believe, by Visbnoo, in 
the shape of a reptile. Others are violet and oval. 

The possessor of a shalgramu, observes the same 
gentleman, preserves it in a clean cloth ; it is fre- 
quently perfumed and bathed, and the water 
thereby acquiring virtue is drank and prized for 
its sin-expelling property.” It is always placed 
near persons when they are about to die. They 
are, in fact, pebbles in which a fossil comu am,' 
monis^ or some other fossil univalve is to he seen. 

The sacred trees arc too numerous to mention ; 
but, as 1 have elsewhere remarked, the pipul is the 
. one most highly venerated. 

Among plants, the tnlsi {ocymiim sanctum) is 
worsWppEd every moniing. It is seen at temples, 
near native houses and huts, and in flower-pots 
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suspended often at the ^^indons It is also pi iced 
on n small stone nltir, nn<i part of the norsliip 
consists in >\alkmg round and lound it 

"Ward relitcs that the origin of the worship of 
the tuhi IS thus related m the * Vishnoo Toorana ’ 
“ Tulsi, n female, was engaged a long time in rch 
gious austerities, and at length asked the favour of 
Vishnoo, that she might hccome his wife Luk* 
shmee, A^ishnoo’s vrifc, hearing this, cursed the 
woman, and changed her into a tulsi , hut Vishnoo 
promised he would assume the form ofo shalgramu, 
and always remain with her ” 

"Ward m his work on the ‘Literature and Myth* 
ology of the Hindoos’, mentions tlie confession of 
faith of a Brahmin, which he gave him ** God is 
invisible, evei living, gloiious, uncorrupt, wise, the 
ever blessed, the Almighty, his perfections are in 
descnbable and past finding out He rules o\ er all, 
destroys all, and lemains after the destruction ’ 
Some religious ceremonies are going on all day 
at the temple^, but it is in the morning and evening 
that the Hindoos (especially the priests) are fully 
occupied with them— bathing, placing lights before 
the images, offering flowcis, putting them on the 
idols, and reading out of tlieir sacred books the ex 
ploits of their gods, particularly those of Cnshna 
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(wlio IS the Hindoo Htrculc:.) Then there is no 
end of fists nnd festiMds- — sscthly, monthly, nnd 
annuil, besides lunar days pilgritnajcs and 
■visiting holy places » and what with ceremonies at 
births, Taarrnges, and deaths, the office of a priest 
IS no sinecure if he does his duty 

It IS very sad to think of this false religion of the 
Hindoo, yet however wc may deplore it, there is 
something very beautiful in thus, as it were, con- 
tinually acknowledging the presence of God m all 
His •works And one can only hope, the time is 
not far distant, when, “ He whom they now ignor 
antly worship, ’ may be revealed to them in oil His 
pure and simple grandeur, aud receive the homage 
due to himself alone, which they now bestow upon 
the works of his hand 

* Hy tailor wlio was a Brabmio vas often interrupted m 
1 13 work, by haring to attend to these religious duties He 
asked leire one day to go home, «aying he must retire and 
remain shut up in n dark room, ns it would be unlucky for 
him to look at the moon before a certain hour 
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Tnn FORT OF BOJIBAT — TOWN-nAI.1. — JAJfSCTJEE n08PITAI, 
8IR JAJISCTJRE JECJECDIIOT — FtrilUsSTONE COIiEOE— ’ 
FEW rURlTO ASroSEWtKT*— RACES — SlAtABAR niLl-— 
8VAKB»ClIARiIEnS— DOST STORil— BOJUnHO 'niE PEAI>— 
THE raise's I OKEBAL^FimERAE OP THE RAJA OF 
BATTARA. 

What is now called the Islnnd of Bombay, -was, in 
times of yore, divided into at least two, or three 
islands, Colaba being one; but they are all now 
united to each other by raised causeways, and by 
the filling up of the shallow estuaries, which formerly 
separated them. 

The length of the island is eight miles, with an 
average breadth of three miles. It is about twenty 
in circumference. 

Jly readers are aware that the port and island ot 
Bombay were ceded and granted in full sovereignty, 
to the croivn of England, in 1661, by the eleventh 
article of the treaty of marriage, between Charles 
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the n, and tlio Infanta Catherine of Portugal, being 
in fact, tbc dowr)' of that princess. 

Unforeseen obstacles, however, were raised to the 
cession of the place by the Portuguese oHicers ; and 
it was not finally completed till January, 1GC5, 
(translations of the ancient record, regarding the 
delivery of the territory, will be found in the ap- 
pendix.) The crown of England soon came to 
consider the island and its appurtenances as an un- 
profitable and chargeablcposscssion, and tTonsferrei^ 
it to the East India Company, by letters patent, 
dated 27th of March, 1C68. 

The harbour is beautiful. The traveller, even 
after visiting other spots in thc'world, justly cele- 
brated for their beauty, would never be disappointed 
with the harbour of Bombay ; about >Yhicli several 
islands are dotted ; the two largest of these arc, 
Elephanta and Cariuja. In the monsoon they are 
clothed with verdure of the most brilliant green. 
There are smaller islands having very unromantic 
names, one called Old Woman’s Island, another 
Butcher’s, and n third, Gibbet Island. To the 
cast, the scenery is lovely, hills descend to the water • 
behind them are ranged higher, hills, hacked by 
faint blue outlines of the mountains In the Deccan 
of all shapes, with rocky summits, some look' at a 
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distance like either forts, castles, or towers, and 
several of those m sight were, during the time the 
Mahrattas ruled the country, armed with hill 
forts, those mountam strong holds which are so 
frequently alluded to in all histones of JIahratta 
warfare 

Except for those who are curious with regard 
to Mints and Dockyards, there is little to see 
inside the foit of Bombay The town hall i®, 
however, a very handsome building — few cities 
can boast of a finer one The entrance hall is 
beauilful , many of the apartments are used 
ns public offices There is an admirable library, 
a good museum, and some fine statues, by 
Chantrey, of Mr Mount Stewart Elphinstono, Sir 
John Malcolm, and Sir James Carnac, former 
governors of Bombay, and one of Sir Charles Forbe®, 
an eminent merchant ' 

Outside the fort, one of the most interesting 
public buildings is nn hospital, built by Sir Jam 
setjee Jeejeeblioy, who, os Mr Bamsay remarks m 

* The inhAliitants of Bombay lately held a meetin" at 
which Lord Elphinstonc presided, to erect a statoc hy the 
side of those hero mentioned to Str Janioetjee Jcojcchhoy, the 
well known par«ce merchant and philanthropist T1 is, I 
imagine, to he the fr«t iiutanco ffor many centnnes, at all 
events) of such a tnbuto being paid by Asiatics to one of 
their fellow-coualrymcn 
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his ‘Memoir of the Life and Tublic Clmmctcr of 
Sir Jamsetjee Jecjcchhoy/ is among the “most re- 
marhahie of the natives of India now living, if not 
at the head of them.” Many arc the instances 
of his princely henevolencc. lie gave .£10,500 
sterling for the erection of this hospital ; he has 
been a general benefactor to Bombay ; and in Mr. 
liamsay’s book, above alluded to, will be found most 
interesting matter connected with the life and public 
charities of this munincent merchant. 

Outside the fort, also, is the Elphinstonc College, 
which was built as a memorial of lilr. Mount 
Stewart Elphinstone, who was many years governor 
of Bombay, and very justly beloved by all classes 
and creeds. It has been in existence about twenty- 
five years 5 and the native students, of whom there 
are several hundreds, receive there an excellent Eng- 
lish education. Their studies arc directed by English 
professors, amongst whom ore to be found men who 
have been distinguished scholars at our universities ; 
and few things are more surprising to a stranger 
than the knowledge of English literature and 
science displayed by some of these young brahmin 
or parsec pupils. 

The Grant College is an excellent medical school, 
attached to the Jamsetjee Hospital. It was built 

VOL. I. 
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and endowed as a memorial to the late Sir Ivobert 
Of ant, who died when governor of Bopihay There * 
are several other admirable schools and institutions 
for purposes of education , some supported'hy go 
vemment, or by the various missionary bodies , 
others supported by natives, amongst which latter 
are some very largo par^ee schools Even girls 
are now educated The Hindoo having for- 
tunately forgotten the old adage, “that if a 
woman learns she will become a widow The 
* ThQ Hindoos, however, though they do not discourago 
women leimuig, still are of opuuon they oro quite ns well 
without it A. gentleman told mo ho onco showed a fine 
tclescopo to a Srahtnin, who was delighted with it T1 c 
gentleman said to him, that the ladios of Lis family would 
probably like to seo tt ‘ By do means, w^^ tho reply, 

“ if once they made acquawtanec with it, all peace would 
fly from the house ’ 

Mr 1 orbea (m his Oncntnl hlemoirs, I think) tells a story 
of a Brahmin, who was an lofclligcnt man, and anxious to 
bo informed on all subjects It happened that a solar 
microscope i\-as shewn him, when he discovered nil the in- 
sects ho drank in the water Ho begged bo often and 
camcotly for this instrument that at Last it nas given him 
Immediately tho Brahmin ran away, and knocking tho glass 
against a rock, broke « to pieces If© said ho Mas miserable, 
ever sinco he made tho discovery of all tl o living creatures 
in tho Mater, an I that were this known to oil ers it ml Jit 
make thoit«ands and thou* in Is of human beings like 1 Irasclf 
for 01 cr mlscnhle Tor tl is reason ho 1 rcko the instrument. 
He certainly was of Of jrion that ‘where ignorance u bliss, 
tis folly to bo Mue ’ 
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quickness of the Hindoo children in arithmetic 
is really astopishing. In the missionary schools at 
Bombay^ tl^e children read the Bible translated into 
^tahr Jta. I -was told of one girl who positively 
refused to worship her gods after having attended 
the school. 

I once attended * an examination of a Parsee 
school, at Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy's house. It 
was a very pretty and interesting sight. The little 
girls sat in rows on benches, and from the variegated 
colours -of their drapery and glittering jewels, they 
looked like parterres of the gayest possible flowers. 

"When we were at Poona, we visited the native 
schools there for young men, boys and girls. 

Among the young men were several classes — one 
class was studying Sanscrit poetry ; one English ; 
another astronomy, and several ot^iers different 
branches of science. In one room two men were 
employed at a turning-machine j a Brahmin, who 
was with us said, “ here are two Brahmins turned 
into carpenters adding it was quite a new thing. 

The school is held in an old palace, once helong- 
mg tj one of the sirdars or nobfes of Poona, ami 
which was formerly called the ‘Palace of Delight.’ 
It bad, however, ceased to be so; and although 
deeply interested in the schools, the odour from a 
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small tank in the court-yard rather checked my 
enthusiasm, and I was glad when it was time to go 
home. * 

Dinners, balls, occasional pic-nics, and two or 
three days of races, are the only amusements at 
Bombay ; or, indeed, in any part of the presidency. 

There is a "very pretty theatre ; but it is rarely 
opened, and when it is, it is seldom filled. There 
are no public picture-galleries, no private ones ; a 
concert is rarely heard ofj for, somehow, poor 
Bombay is out of the beat of artists. No great 
singer ever dreamt of coming here ; and when a 
mediocre one arrives, very little encouragement is 
given, because he or she may not be a Mario or a 
Jenny Lind. 

Every European gentleman in Bombay, from the 
governor downwards, is busily employed all day, 
and hard-worked officials are generally too glad to 
repose in their family circle to like going out in an 
evening. The general dinner-hour, also, being 
necessarily late to admit of their taking the recrea- 
tion of an cveuing drive or nde after office hours, ren- 
ders it impossible for them to attend any eaily 
party without inconvenience, and thus all public 
amusements arc Httlc patronized. 

A travelling troop of equestrians had, howcvci:. 
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a great success when they came tojBorabay. Every- 
body went; the governor went, and so did his 
wife, ,and also captains, judges, and treasurers, 
counsellors, sheriffs, and ‘ all the rulers of the 
province,’ with thfeir wives and little ones. 

The races at Bombay tahe place in the afternoon. 
It is sure not to rain but it is certain to be very 
hot. It is a pretty gay sight. All the natives 
go ; and there is such a strange mixture of people. 
You may see in the crowd a Bombay European 
exquisite by the side of a dirty fakir. Here is a 
group of parsees — there is a Jew; and there are 
Hindoos of all castes — ^Mussulmans, people from 
Scinde, with square caps (very much like those of 
the English Lancers), Portuguese, English sailors, 
Chinese with long tails, native soldiers, and Ar- 
menians. 

IVe remained in the island of Bombay during 
one ‘ hot season,’ hot removed from Parell (our 
usual residence) to Malabar Point. It was cer- 
tainly hot ; and the snakes, I conclude, thought it 
BO too, for they were frequently to be seen crawling 
out of their holes in old walls, particularly towards 
evening. We therefore thought it would he a good 
opportunity to send for snake-charmers, and see 
their performances, which were a complete failure. 
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extracted The cobra was carried m a bag, very 
cleverly concealed under the arm of one of the 
charmers The musician commenced piping, and 
all the spectators naturally directed their attention 
to him He walked along the wall, and when he 
got near the supposed hole, piped more vigorously 
than before, and directed his own eyes and those of 
the spectators to a particular spot On a sudden 
his accomplice gave a loud cry, and on’looking at 
him, he was seen on the ground, grasping the neck 
of a large cobra which he appeared to have seized 
ns it was m the act of issuing from a hole in the 
wall, and whose tail was twisting round the man’s 
arms and body The other charmers came to his 
aid, and the snake was at length duly dejiosited in 
a basket, and covered with a cloth 

“The imposture was discovered by the gentleman 
who owned the house insisting on shooting the snake 
The charmers remonstrated, said ‘ it was their god, 
liad come out in consequence of their invocations, 
and would, if killed, Iniint and rum them,’ &c Tlic 
gentleman was ohstmatc, but at last told the 
charmers he would spare their snake, if they con 
fessed the cheat he suspected This they did, and 
showed him the bag m wludi the reptile had been 
concealed under the ami of one of their number, 
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ind satisfied him that the snaVc was destitute of 
fangs, and must therefore have been previously 
caught, and depnved ofhis weapons of offence 
“There IS much which our philosophy has yet to 
learn, relative to the habits and tempers of these 
reptiles, and there is no doubt that there are par- 
ticular individuals who are very little obnoxious to 
snahe bites , just ns there are particular people 
whom bees will never sting I knew two very 
decided and well authenticated instances of this 
One was a half witted boy of the wild tnbe of 
Bheels, in C mdcisb He was found by his rela 
tions playing with wild snakes, and had the power 
of attracting and taming them He had numbers 
of all kinds of snakes in the jungle, near the hut 
where his parent's lived, and these snakes would 
come to him and allow him to handle them with 
impunity After some months be began to be 
known to the people round about as a prodigy, but 
as the part of the country where he lived was very 
remote, it w is long before his fame spread to any 
distance , and soon after be had been beard of by 
the government officiak, and official enquiry bad 
been made to an extent sufficient to verify the 
mam facts of the story, the poor boy was bitten by 
one ofhis favourites and died 
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“ The other C'\se occurred m the Sattnra teiritory, 
about twenty five years ago It was noised abroad 
that the son of a Brahmin, not far fi^om Wace, had 
the power of attracting the mo«t venomous snahes, 
and handling them with impunity Numbers visited 
him, and seeing the story was true, spread his fame, 
and his relations finding that his reputation was 
likely to he profitable to them, added all sorts of 
marvels to the current tales He was one of the 
promised avatars of the God Cnshna, which are yet 
to come He was to restore Hindooism in its purity, 
and re establish Brohmmical superiority in the 
Deccan Thousands flocked to see him, and pay 
their respect*, and bring oblations, and so great 
was tbe evcitcment, that the Raja of Sattara and 
the English Government officials got alarmed 
The poor boy however, like tbe Candeish Bhccl, 
was not permanently proof against snake bites, and 
was bitten and died just when his village had be* 
cotnc the point, to which every devotee in the 
Dcccan was hastening, ond the excitement sub 
sided ns quickly os it arose 

I think 1 mentioned that a snake visiting a 
house IS alwajs looked on as o sign of luck, and 
when a snake discovers how to get nt the eggs and 
milk in the larder, no native will on any account, 
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MU -wlmt he regards as the good genius of tlio 

house.” 

JIalabar Hill, about five miles from the fort of 
Homhay, is beautifully situated. Several pretty 
bungalows, •with beautiful gardens, belonging to 
Europeans and opulent natives, arc scattered on its 
summit. The view is very fine. The large trees 
and rochs arc in parts watered by Back Bay, which 
is enclosed between Malabar Hill and Colaba. The 
extremity of the promontory is called Malabar 
Eoint, wberc tbc governor has a residence consist- 
ing of several good-sized bungalows. Here the 
sea rushes up agaiust the rocks, both on tbc eastern 
and western shores of the bay, and the constant 
sound of the waves rolling in on the beach is very 
refreshing, and soothing, during a hot day in the 
mouth of October — a month ns oppressive ns that 
of May. Sometimes the hot winds arc troublesome 
in the former month, but they arc not so severe in 
Bombay as in other parts of India. There is a 
quaint book of tr.avcls, written, in 1758, by Mr. 
Ives, a surgeon in H.M.^s navy. It appears be 
was travelling at Bagdad, where he describes the 
hot cast lYind as very pestilcntml. After speaking 
of the precautions ndopted by traveiiera to escape 
the sudden death caused by this wind, caiicd 
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‘ Samiel/ he says — And when it is over, they get 
np, and look round for their companions, and if 
they see anyone lying motionless, they taXe hold of 
an arm or a leg, and pull and jerL it icith some 
force , if the Umh, thus agitated, separates from the 
body. It IS a certain sign that the wind has had its 
full effect ^ hut if, on the contrary, the arm or leg 
does not come off, it is a sign life is remaining, 
although to all outward appearance the person is 
dead , and in that case they immediately cover 
him or them with cloths, and administer some warm 
draught to cause a perspiration, which is certainly 
but slowly brought about ” 

Though the hot winds in India do not cause 
such an effect as that above described, they are 
more trying to bear than the cold m North America, 
where the glass m winter, is many degrees below 
zero, and where, when out sleighing with a friend, 
you find it necessary to agree to watch each other’s 
noses, lest they should be frost bitten 

At hlalabar Point there arc the rums of a very 
ancient black stone temple, and many fragments 
strewn nliout, with a %nncty of images sculptured 
on them 

Major Jlore mentions that this temple was dedi- 
cated to the Hindoo Trinity in Unitj lie found, 
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some feet below the ground, the triform heed well 
carved, the front face bemg that of Brahma, having 
on bis right, Siva, on bis left, Yishnoo. 

Major More brought this stone to England, and 
gave it to the IMuseum at the India House. 

Below the point among the rocks, there is a 
cleft, well known to the natives, and esteemed very 
sacred. It was not easy to get to this hole, as it 
TC(iuired much scrambling over, climbing up, and 
actually sliding down rocks. 1 did not attempt to 
enter, as I should have been obliged to crawl in, 
then climb up about five feet to the top, where there 
is an exit ; it is a difficult task, os there is nothing 
for the hands to take hold of. The Hindoo, after 
passing through this cleft, is considered to be 
‘ regenerated,' and his sins forgiven. It is a place 
of pilgrimage, and often resorted to by the 
natives. 

Major More relates that when the Poishwa 
Bugonath Bao was exiled from Poona, in 1776, he 
fixed his residence at Malabar Hill. “ He was in 
the habit of passing through the cleft in question, 
and being a Brahmin of considerable piety, was 
doubtless much benefited by such regeneration." 

It is said that Sivajee, founder of the Mahratta 
empire, visited this place secretly, “to avail him- 
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self,” ns More soys, “of tbis efficacious transit, 
and this at a time, ivhen, had he been discovered, 
it would have brought on him complete rum and 
captivity 

It IS further related of the same Kugonath Rao, 
that during his exile from Poona, and residence at 
Malabar Point, he sent Brahmins to England on an 
embassy , on tbeir return however, they were con- 
sidered outcasts, having travelled in countries in- 
habited by impure tnbes. Learned Brahmins were 
consulted to discover how the ambassadors could 
be punficd from the contamination they had under- 
gone, and it was decided that they should pass 
through this sacred place, and by that means le* 
cover their caste 

In Pryer’s travels, begun m 1672 and finished 
in 1681, there is an account of the island of Bom- 
bay, and of Malabar Point He says of Bombay 
castle, that on Cooke’s* landing in Bombay in 1664, 
“ he (Cooke) found a pretty well seated, but ill for- 
tified house , four brass guns, being the whole de- 
fence of the island, nnless a few chambers housed 
m small towers, convenient places to scour the Mn- 
labors avLo were accustomed to seize cattle and 

• Cooke was ticc governor for nml in behalf of lus Screno 
Majesty Charks II, king of Great Bntum Set ejpmda 
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depopulate wliole ^iUagcs by their outrages. About 
the house 3Yas a delicate garden, voiced to be the 
pleasantest in India ; intended rather for wanton 
dalliance, love’s artillery, than to rnahe resistance 
against an invading foe; but the walks which were 
before covered with nature’s verdant awnings and 
lightly pressed hy soft delights, were (on Fryer's 
arrival in 1672), open to the sun and loaded with 
the hardy common. Bowers dedicated to ease were 
turned into hold ramparts, &c., d:c., within the fort 
were mounted 120 pieces of ordnance, and in other 
convenient stands 20 more, besides GO field pieces 
ready in their carriages to attend the militia and 
bandaries, &c., 6cc. 

“At a distance enough (from the fort) is the town, 
in which confusedly live the English, Portuguese, 
Topazes, Gentoos, floors, Cooly, Christians, most 
fishermen. It is a full mile in length, the houses 
arc low, and thatched with oleas of the cocoa trees, 
all but a few the Portugiils left, and some few the 
Company built. The custom'house and warehouse 
arc tiled or plastered, and instead of glass, use 
panes of oyster shells for their windows, there is 
also a reasonable handsome bazar at the end of the 
town, looking into the field where cows and LulTa- 
Iocs graze. Tlie Tortugals hare a pretty house and 
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church, with orchards of Indian fruit ad 
joining 

“The English have only a burying place called 
Jlendnm’s Point, from the name of the man first in 
terred there, where are some few tombs that mal^e a 
pretty show on entering the haven, but neither church 
nor hospital, both which are mightily desired Off th® 
back of the towns of Bomhaim andMayin, are woods 
of cocoes (under which inhabit the Bandanes, those 
that prune and cultivate them) these Hortoc (Ourts) 
being the greatest purchase and estates in the island, 
for some miles together, till the sea breaks m be 
tween them, over against which, up the bay a mdCj 
lies Masse Goung, a great fishing toivn, 
peouliariy noted for a fish, called Bumholo, the sns 
tenance of the poorer soit who Ii\e on them, and 
batty, (nee ) The ground between this, another 
great breach is well ploughed, and bears good batty 
Here the Portuguese have onothcr church, and rc 
hgious house, belonging to the Pranciscans Beyond 
it, IS Parell, ivhere they haic another church, to 
which appertants, Siom (Sion) ' He goes on to state 
that “In the middle, bct>\ccn Parell, Mngin, Siam 
and Bombaim is an lolloir, wherein is received fl 
breach running at three sc\cml place®, which 
drowns 40,000 acres of good land, yielding nothing 
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else blit sampliire, otbwart wliicli, from Parell to 
Mayin, are the ruins of a stone cnuseivay, iniidc by 
penances. At Mayin, the Portuguese have another 
complete church and house; the English have u 
complete custom-house and guard-house ; the Moors, 
also, a tomb in great veneration for a peer or 
prophet. At Salvesong, the Franciscans enjoy 
another church and convent ; this side is all cover- 
ed TTith tree of Cocoes, jauhes (probably the jack- 
tree), and mangos; m the middle lies Verullc 
(^orlee), where the English have a watch. 

“ On the other side of the great inlet to the sea, 
is a great point, abutting against Old Woman's 
Island, and called Malabar Hill — a rocky, woody 
mountain ; yet sends fortli grass. A-top of all is a 
ParsyTomb, lately reared; on its declivity towards 
the sea, the remains of a stupendous paged, near a 
tank of fresh water, which the Malabars visited it 
mostly for. 

‘‘Thus have we completed our rounds, bringing 
in the circumference twenty miles, the length eight, 

• taking in Old Woman’s Island, which is a little, 
low, barren island, of no other profit hut to keep' 
the company’s antelopes and other beasts of delight. 

“ The people that liv£ here arc a mixture of 
most of the neighbouring countries, most of them 

VOL. 1. , 
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fugitives and vagabonds, no account being here 
taken of them : others, perhaps, invited hither (and 
of them a great number) bj the liberty granted 
them in their several religions, which here are 
solemnized with variety of fopperies (a toleration 
consistent enough with the rules of gain, though 
both Moors and Portugals despise us for it), here 
licensed out of policy, as the old Numidians to build 
up the greatest empire in the world. Of these one 
among another, may be reckoned 60,000 souls; 
more by 50,000 than the Portugals ever could. 
Pot which number, this island is not able to 
find provisions, it being most of it a rock above 
water, and of that which is overflowed, little hopes 
to recover it. However, it is well supplied from 
abroad, both with corn and meat, at reasonable rates ; 
and there is more flesh killed for the English alone 
here in one month, than in Surat for a year for all 
the Moors in that populous city.” 

Fryer’s account of the power and state of the 
president or governor two hundred years ago, is so 
very amusing that 1 must quote it. 

“The president has a large commission, and is 
sice regis : ho has a council hero also, and a guard 
svhen ho walks or rides abroad, accompanied srith a 
party of horse, which aro constantly kept In the 
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stables, either for pleasure or service, lie has his 
chaplains, physician, chynirgcons, and domcstichs, 
his linguist, and mint-master. At meals he has his 
trnrapets to usher in his courses, and soft music at 
the table. If he move out of his chamber, the 
silver staves Malt on him *, if down-stairs, the guard 
receive him j if he go abroad, tbe Bandarines and 
I^Ioors under the standards march before him. lie 
goes soractiracs in his coach, drawn by large milk- 
wblte oxen, sometimes on horse-bach, other times 
in palanhecns, carried by cohors, mussulman porters, 
always having a sumbrero of state carried over him ; 
and those of the English, mferior to him, Kavc a 
suitable train. 

** But for all this gallantry, I reckon they walk 
hut in chavncl-houscs, the climate being extremely 
unhealthy ; at first thought to be caused by bubsho 
(rotten fish) ; hut, though tlmt be prohibited, yet it 
continues ns mortal. I rather impute it to the 
situation, which causes an infccundity in the earth, 
and a putridness in the air, what being produced 
seldom coming to maturity, whereby what is eaten 
is Undigested.” 

IVhile residing at Malabar Point, I saw a dust- 
storm, Vfbich gave me some idea of those tempests 

P 2 
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in other parts of India, where people must he on 
their faces till the storm has passed away. 

At about four o'clock one very lovely afternoon, 
while in my verandah, overlooking the sea and 
beautiful view, embracing Back Bay, Colaha, the 
Fort of Bombay, the harbour, distant mountains, 
and the extensive cocoa-nut wood of palms, to the 
left, I heard some one say, suddenly, *‘what is 
that?” “It is a fire/ “No, it is a diist-storm.” 
Over the far distant mountains, dingy, yellow, red 
clouds were stirring. "With us at Malabar Point, 
all was bright, calm, and beautiful. In a few 
minutes the mountains, Colaba, the fort and town 
of Bombay became quite iovislble, as if they had sud- 
denly sunk into the ocean. But we were not to escape 
unmolested} soon a low, murraunng sound was 
heard ; the sea close to us became gently agitated. 
The leaves of the trees, till now quite undisturbed, 
began to rustle ; the sky was overcast, but the sun 
was not quite obscured; the colour of the sea was 
magnificent ; there were streaks of deep purple, 
green, and lilac ; the waves looked like rainbows ; 
the wind became stronger every minute 5 kites and 
crows could not fly, they perched themselves on 
rocks and tree*', naitiog for the storm to be over. 
Jlyriads of dragon-flies were tos<^cd up and down by 
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the -vjlnd, iivUcli now rushed tlirougli the bungalow, 
bringing with it ciouds of dust, which covered 
everything in its passage ; and then fell torrents of 
rain, and everything was refreshed for a time. 

The distant view was still scarcely to he seen, 
and a cloud swept over the ocean to the right, 
seeming to disappear at the islands of Kcnnery and 
Hennery. "When the storm subsided, the shy 
did not recover its usual serenity, and tbe even- 
ing closed with murky-looking clouds still moving 
about. 

On the shore, about two miles from Malabar 
Point, arc to h® seen, every evening, large fires, 
kindled to burn tbe dead. 

^Yhen the Hindoo is dead, his body is laid on 
a bier ; he is carried usually to the sea or river, 
where the funeral pile is ready prepared. His 
face is exposed. Over the corpse is thrown a 
white cloth, on which many flowers are strewn. 
Before the body is taken to be burnt, it is anointed 
with ghee Or clarified butter. Arrived at the side 
of the water, the nearest relation sets fire to the 
pile, which is soon in a blaze. It takes three 
hundred pounds’ weight of wood to consume the 
body of an adult. Tbe ceremonies are numerous 
and a description of them would fill a chapter. 
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The aslies are nftcnvards tlirown into the river or 
sea, and more ceremonies go on, called ‘ Shradbu, 
vrhicli consists of rites for the repose of the soul of 
the departed : it is strictly attended to, and often 
costs a great deal of money, the priests receiving 
very handsome presents from the relations. These 
presents being more or less valuable, according to 
the •wealth of the family. 

It is sometimes the case that Hindoo families 
are too poor to buy wood to bum the body, and 
to give presents to the Brahmins ; under these 
circumstances it is buried. * Saints ’ are often 
buried, and also Hindoos of very low caste, and 
infants under two years of ogc. Sclf«inflicted 
death, by causing oneself to be buried alive, was 
in former days a sure title to the honours of 
sanctity; and there are few places of pilgrimage 
where the attendant priests do not show a tomb 
of some devotee who had performed ‘ samadh,’ or 
suicide, by being buried ahve; and the place is 
often shown with something like an expression of 
regret for the good old days of orthodox Hin* 
dooism, when such things were allowed and 
encouraged. 

I was fortunate enough to obtain an account of 
the funeral ceremonies of a ranee of Sattara. The 
poor lady died while I was in India. 
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I give the account in full. The details arc 
curious. To some they ■will he new and interest- 
ing ; those who find them tedious can ‘ pass them 
by.’ They are, for the most part, a translation of 
the official Mahratla statement of what took place, 
and are headed ; — 

“ Tuneral Ceremonies performed on the death 
of Her Royal Highness Buya Sahib, third 
Ranee of His Highness the late Rajah of 
Sattara. 

“As soon as her highness’s death was known, 
the female relations of the family came to condole 
:\ith the surviviug ranees, and the male relations 
to condole with Venkajee Raj6, the heir of the 
deceased. 

“ The body was then decked in rich clothes and 
jewels, and placed in a palanquin ; the face, turned 
upwards, and looking towards the east, was strewed 
with sprigs of tiilsi and other sacred plants. The 
palanquin was home by the deceased’s relations, 
repeating the mournful wail of * Ram Ram Jug 
Jug Ram’ (ie., Rama, Rama, Yictory to Rama), 
and carried southwards out of the city to the hanks 
of the sacred Crishna, preceded by Venkajee Raje, 
carrying in his hand the fire that was to light the 
funeral pile. 
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“ After applying tbc light to the pyre, Venhajee 
ftaje thrice walked round the body with an earthen 
pot on Ljs head, wbidi he then broke with a stone 
This stone he carefully preserved, as it was sup- 
posed to contain the <ioul of the deceased for ten days. 

“ After the body had been consumed, the 
mourners cleansed themselves from impurity m 
the waters of the sacred Cnsbna, but the chief 
mourners remained unclean for eleven days The 
heir IS then closely shaved 

“ On the day following the ranee’s death, the 
‘ Shradhu ’ ceremony was three times performed 
This consists of various incantations by Brahmins 
This day the heir throws o ball of nee into the 
river at the place of burning, which is supposed to 
restore to the deceased her head 

“ The second day, two bails of rice were thrown 
into the river to renew the deceased’s nose, eyes, 
and ears 

“ On the third day, three balls of rice were 
thrown into the river to restore the deceased’s 
hands, bicast, and neck. This day, the Shradhu 
was tivice performed 

“ The fourth day, four balls of rice were thrown 
into the nver to restore the deceaseds sides, 
waist, d.c. 
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“ On the fifth day, five balls of rice ^vcrc thrown 
into the river to restore the deceased's knees, &c. 
This day, Shradhu was again performed. 

“ On the sixth day, six balls of rice were thrown 
into tiie river to restore the lingers, &c. 

“ The seventh day, seven balls of rice were 
thrown into the river to restore the deceased’s 
flesh, &c., when another Shradhu was performed. 

“ On the eighth day, eight balls of rice were 
thrown into the river to restore the deceased’s hair, 
nails, &c. 

“ The ninth day nine balls of rice were thrown 
into the river, to complete the restoration of the 
body, when another Shradhu was performed. 

“ The tenth day ten balls of rice were thrown 
into the river, to appease the hunger and thirst that 
the decease was supposed now to begin to feel. On 
this day the heir erected a raised triangle of clay, 
^Yhich he surmounted with thread, and placed an 
earthen pot on the north, south, east, and west of 
it, and another pot in the centre. A hall of rice 
was placed on each of the earthen pots. The re- 
Vu^auns and others watch fill a crow touches the 
hall of rice on the pot placed on the west, after 
which, they bathe and perform the ‘ Teel ’ ceremony. 
Should a crow not light on the western earthen 
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pot, the deceased >vill have to return to the earth 
in another human form The ^ Teel ’ ceremony is 
done by placing the ‘Teel* or oil seeds, on the 
palm of the heir who, after repeating incantations 
over them, washed them with water on the stone 
containing the deceased s soul The stone was then 
thrown hy the heir backwards into the river 

“ On the eleventh day a greater number of 
Shradhns were performed, the most important of 
which was that in which a Brahmin is bribed to 
take thirty two mouth fuls of food, by ivhioh he 
takes upon himself the sms of the deceased A 
male and female calf were then given to a Brahmin, 
to insure the deceaseds early marriage in her 
second buth Incantations were then repeated 
over a cow, which was given to a Brahmin to carry 
the deceased over five nvers full of blood and other 
impurities that bar the approach to heaven 

“ Ten gifts were also conferred on Brahmins, as 
a hed, an elephant, a horse, a carnage, a palan 
quin, an umbrella, a chowree, (kind of fan), land, 
a pair of shoes, three milch coirc, dLc , dLc , ns well 
as presents of such things as the deceased enjojed 
“ On the twelfth day, a mimhcr of shradhns 
were performed, m which water, food, and money 
arc gi\en to a Brahmin for tho use of tlie dcccoacd 
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“ On the tUrtccntli day, a feast ivas given to the 
deceased’s relations, and presents conferred on 
Brahmins. The guests, on this occasion, give pre- 
sents of clothes to the heir. 

“ This ceremony is supposed to appease the 
■\’frath of the gods of the place where a death, or 
a conflagration, or the fall of a lamp from a pci*son’s 
hand, has occurred. 

“ A shradhu -was then performed every month 
on the date of deceased’s death during the first 
year. 

“In subsequent years the shradhu is only per- 
formed on the anniversary of the deceased’s death.” 

All of the gifts' given on these occasions, which 
are to Brahmins, are supposed to convey more or 
less lUduch to tlw receiver; hut some are more 
unluchy than others, especially such as arc of a 
hlack colour — the buffalo or elephant, the palan- 
quin, or any hlack article of furniture ; and it is often 
necessary to give a very largo sum of money in 
' Altliougli the funeral presents to Brahmins carrj Ul-luck 
— they arc accepted for tho good of the soul of the deceased, 
ami tao.vact./wU.fc'Ma.Uf— ta CLvi wJ.'jwvA.^dii^-nitATvuTn 
taking the present is avarice to get tho intrinsic vtduo of tiio 
gift, to which is added sometimes ns much as eighty pounds, 
or one hundred pounds in liard cash. Moreover, as the 
recipient is aU>e, he can avert tlie evil from himself hy aus- 
terities and other religions rites. 
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hard coin, in order to induce any one, having the 
requisite qualifications, to accept the ill-starred 
gift. 

"When the last Kaja of Sattara died, great dif- 
ficulty was experienced in getting any one to take 
the elephant, though nearly one hundred pounds 
were to accompany the gift. At last a Brahmin 
was found, who, from poverty, had been unable to 
perform the funeral ceremony to his own parents, 
nnd who was consequently unable to get a wife ! 
Tempted by the double prospect of removing his 
parent from purgatory, and of getting a wife for 
himself, bo agreed to take the elephant. 

The gifts to the Brahmins must be accepted on 
the bank of the river, in presence of all the 
mourners; and the recipients of the moie valuable 
gifts have to be attired for the occasion in a full 
suit of royal garments ; silks and ricli brocades, 
with a shield, sword, vtc. TIu\ also has to he done, 

* en phine assemhli,’ and as the people to be deco- 
rated arc generally Brahmins of the poorest and 
most ignorant class, the whole operation becomes so 
ludicrous, as often to give rise to shouts of laughter 
from the spectators, and to convert the scene into 
the reverse of one of mourning. At the funeral of 
the Baja this was particularly the cose with the 
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man took the elephant ; he wns a vulgar, and 
rather repxilsive looking Bnihmin, "who seemed 
greatly to enjoy his temporary dignity, as he ’vras 
clothed in regal costume, ■while his awkwardness in 
disposing of such unwonted appendages as Ills 
sword and shield, in climhing into the howda, 
caused great merriment among the crowd. He at 
length seated himself, and looked round with an 
air of consequential satisfaction, when the elephant 
rose, and the movement, for which he was quite 
unprepared, nearly threw him out, and converted 
his expression into one ot the most ludicrous terror. 
He however, quichly recovered his self-possession 
(as what Brahmin will not) and clutching at the 
hag of money which was handed up to him, the 
last of the presents he was to receive, he was 
carried off amidst the loud laughter of the crowd. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

BOMDAT— MALABAR nitL— TESfPLBS OT 8ILEKCE— rAKSEE 

210DE or BtmiAL— -THE rARSEES—ZOrOASTEH— PARIES 

nORSB— ntUOlON or wie pahsees— dress— walkesd* 

TrUB — LEOEVO— SALSCTTE 

In a secluded pirt of Malabar lull ore two temples 
of silence or daUimas, snrroundcd by walls ; no one 
IS ever allowed to enter the gates but parsecs 
They are common round stone towers without roofs, 
and to those temples the dead bodies of parsces arc 
brought, and there left to be devoured by vultures 
and other birds of prey The place is well chosen 
for this melancholy purpose No dwelling is near, 
nothing heard but the waves beating against the 
rochs on the western fHotc, or the leaves of the 
palmyra palm crachlmg as the avmd passes through 
them, nothing seen but large NUilturcs flying from 
palm to palm 
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As I conU not flpproacK tlie dakUmtis, I procured 
a small model of one, desirous of knowing liow they 
were'made. Inside the large round roofless tower 
are stages or stories of stone pavement, slanting 
down to a clrcnlar opening, like a well covered 
with a grating, into which the bones are swept after 
the birds have done their duly. On the upper tier 
are placed the bodies of men, on the second, those 
of women, and ou the lowest those of children. At 
Poona and other towns in the provinces, where tho 
Parsee population is smaller than at Bombay, the 
towers have usually but one stage or story, tho 
pavement of which is divided into three compart- 
ments hy low stone walls running from, the outer 
wall of the tower to the edge of the welldiko 
aperture, and separately appropriated to men, 
women, and children. The vultures are always on 
the alert,' seeming to know by inskincl when a 
funeral procession approaches ; and it is. not long 
after the body has been placed in the temple that 
the birds are seen hovering over it ; should they 
first attack the eye of the dead person, it is consi- 
dered a favourable omen for his soul. The reason 
the Parsces assign for not burying their dead, is, 
that tecelving so many blessings from the earth 
they consider it defiled by placing dead bodies in it. 
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They give a similar reason for not adopting the 
Hindoo practice of burning their dead, which they 
argue would defile the pure element of fire 

So attached are they to their own mode of dis 
posing of the bodies of the dead, that their only 
strong objection to any new or distant settlement is 
usually founded on the diflSculty of meeting the 
expense of building the solid tower necessary to 
the observance of their customs m this respect 
The Parsees form a very large and industrious 
part of the Bombay population They are generally 
engaged in commerce, and the most wealthy and 
enterprising merchants m the island belong to their 
community, and the greater part of the China 
trade is in their hands Some are shop keepers, 
others ship carpenters, numbers ore servants, and 
many sell spirituous liquors Few good works are 
in their estimation more meritorious than the 
planting of trees,' os Mr Erskine observes in his 
paper m the ‘Bombay Literary Transactions’ on 
the sacred books and religion of the Parsees The 
Parsecs arc followers of Zoroaster, who lued, it is 
gcncnlly believed, m the rcign of LariHs Hystaspes 

* Sheik SaJee a great Eastern poet, says ‘ Tbo man 

wl o 1 as left bchtn Ifiim agrentmimbcr of arorka in temple^ 
bridges, reseiTOirs, and camaansmes, for tie public good, 
t?o« not iUe'^ 
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There is n very amusing story connected 'tvith ll\c 
Virtii of Zoroaster. It is said to have hcen attended 
■v^ith a notaUe mirade. lYUca he was born, he 
immediately laughed outright. The women were 
envious, and the unclean and evil were stung to 
the heart at that laughter. The magicians said, 
This is a calamity for us; we must remove the 
child from the world.” 

The chief magician went to the house of the 
child with the intent to slab him with a dagger, 
but the magician's hand wc^ withered up. Of 
course, many other strange tales are told of his 
youth, and among others that he was once carried 
up to heaven. Ho visited the court of Darius 
Hystaspes, who received him gladly; there he 
declared himself to be a prophet, and his wisdom 
and learning astonished all. 

Subsequently he fell into disgrace, and, from 
en\y, the sages advised Ins destruction. However, 
a miracle performed on Darius’s blade horse settled 
all, and caused the general erection of fire temples. 

It is related that the Jogs of the king’s favourite 
horse disappeared into his stomach. Zoroaster 
promised to restore the animal’s legs, on four con- 
aitions, to wlikli the Ijng agrEei Zoroaster first 
dcmnmled that ho should be considered a prophet : 

TOU I. „ 
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tins being grinted, one of the horse’s legs rc 
nppeared Next, that the heir to the throne and 
the queen should embrace the new faith These 
conditions complied with, two more legs returned 
For the restoration of the fourth leg, he required 
that all who had conspired against luoi should he 
given up to punishment , to which, m order to 
hare his darling horse perfect, the hiog consented 
“ Zoroaster, regarding fire as the purest ‘synihol 
of the ever acting divinity, was led naturally to 
recommend the specml worship of that clement, 
and as of oU elements fire is the only one which is 
not perceptible (unless when kindled), the legis 
laturo ordered the erection of altars, or fire places, 
<m which it might be kept up In this maimci' 
fire became the most useful and stnl jng object m 
tbe Persian worship ' * 

The Zend aiesia has been a'^cribed to Zoroaster, 
but 5Ir Lrskmc is of opinion that the liturgies of 
the Zeiulavesta, “jf any port of them was really 
taken from the nrilings of Zoronster ncre reduced 
into then j ixscnt shape by anotlier compiler, ’ this 
being, ns he considertd, “sufficiently proved by 

• ‘ Cntionl ^ lew of tie Tl eologicnl nntl Ccr«.moninl 
of Zoroi*tcr rrnn^latc 1 from tl e Frcnoli of 
Anquctil lie Porrun, by llo ltc% T aiurmy aiuclfll — 
Jvurntl of Ott JJonltij Brxtncf I jnl Ai tie Socflj 
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uumerous addresses to ^oroastcr to his fencer , or 
soul, and to his descendants.” * 

There is n curious pocm^ oallcd Kissan-i-Sanjan, 
after the place where Uic Parsecs firt-t settled in 
India.- It has been translated by ^Ir. Eastwick, 
and is a history of the arrival and settlement of the 
Parsees in India, written about a.d. 1599. The 
arrival of the Parsees in Hindostan from Khorasan, 
was caused by the persecution to which they were 
subject, after the llahomedans conquered Persia. 
A slight sketch of their religious tenets may not be 
unacceptable. They recognize a first principle. 
The word which preceded all created beings, and by 
which Ormasd and Abriman, secondary principles, 
and all things were created. The former is the 
cause of all good ; the latter the source of all evil. 
The Parsees address tbeir prayers to time witborit 
bounds, which is the word, and to Ormasd 5 they 
adore the sun, moon, and stars, and the whole of 
nature ; for the Parsees say the whole of nature 
exposed to our eyes deserves our adoration, because 

* “ Tho Sacred Books and Religion of the Parsees, in a 
I/ctter from "William Krskinc, Esq., to Sir John Malcolm.”— 
Somlajf Luerary Transactions. Vol, II. 

* Sanjan is situated in a creek, between Bombay and 
Surat, twenty-four miles sonth of Damaun, and four or five 
mUcs inland. 

G2t 
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,t proceeds from Ormasd “The worship of fire, 
os well os all other creatures, is suhordmate to tint 
of Ormosd , the oscnption of praise to whom 
hegms and ends all offices of religion ” ‘ The Farsees 
say there are two kinds of fire , they pay reveren 
to the Behrora and the Adaran • the former is mor 
highly esteemed.^ 

Mr Erskine, m hia paper alluded to, informs n 
the Behnm fire, to which high reverence is paid, 
13 found only in three temples in all India, ot 
Udipur, a town near Damaura, at Nniisan, and a 
Bombay , the Adaran fires are much more numerous, 
there being five or siv of them in Bombay alone, 
and many m other places When a Parsec dies, n 
dog must be present, as it is thought to drive away 
evil spirits, who are on the alert to carry away 
the dying man's soul this precaution is called the 
‘ Sagdad ’ (dog gaze) As soon ns the man is dead, 
the body is dressed m clean but old clothes, and 
conveyed to the temple of silence on an iron hierr 

s ‘ Cntical new of the Thcolosical and Coremonial 
of Zoroaster,’ translated from the French of Anquotil Do 
Perron, by Rev J llu-ray Mitchell 

* Tlic more sacred of tl o two Pnrsco fires »s said to 1 
ha 1 Its origin from the nnliiral 1 ituoimo is f res on the shores 
of tl 0 Caspian and to 1 are never been cxtinch It 1* 
|o»ed to bo f«.d withsandnl, nnl other precious and nroinaa® 
floods, and is kept burning on n siUir gmting 
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meat and drink arc placed near the body for three 
days, ns during that time the soul is supposed to 
ho\cr around m hope of being re united to it 
The ordinary dress of the men is somewhat 
similar to that of Hindoos and Mussulmans — the 
men wearing a sacred cord^ like the formei , it is 
called Kusti The parsec cap, elsewhere described, 

IS extremely ugly On occasions of ceremony, the 
usual tight fitting, narrow vest is exchanged for 
one with very voluminous skirts, like a very full 
petticoat, and on such occasions a shawl is usually 
' Tho 8acrcd cord, ^om by Ibe Hindoos called ‘Zennar,* 
v3 regarded by tUe brahmms aa of a highly mystcuous and 
sacred import and they do not consider no indmdual us 
fully member of his class until he 1 are assumed this holy 
emblem A brahmm should be invested wiib it at tbo ago 
of eight years by the hands of his fjtl or, ulo, with his 
tutor, tunsts that first put on 

The Zennar must bo made by a brabmin it is composed 
of three threads each mc'isunng ninety six bands , tl ey 
arc twisted together, and folded into three, then twisted 
again, mahing it to consist of nine threads these are again 
folded into three, without twisting and each end fistencd 
with a hnot It is put over the left shoul Icr next the akin, 
and hangs doim the right thigh as low as the fingers can 
tascli Ci? ti/isA -naans. 

privileged tribes hut three Some wnters call tl is the 
hrahnumcal, or priestly, or sacerdotal thread hut not it 
avonld appear, in etnet correctness — it not being confned 
even to the pnestly tnbe, but worn by three out of the 
four tribes of Hindoos — Jlorea Hindoo Pant! eon 
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Vfom round the waist, wliicli iS at other tune'' 
omitted The costume of the women cotuhines 
that of the Hindoos and Mussulmans consisting 
of the short body and saree of the former, with the 
full tiowsers of the latter, but there is a pec 
hanty in the dress of both men and women , they 
all put on at about seven years of age the sacr 
shirt, which is not worn next the skin, hut over t 
trowsers, it is called the ‘ Sadra, made of a t 
transparent mushn, and is meant to represent 
coat of mail the men had when they arrived 
India, which they were forced to abandon 

They believed with their coat of mail they oouh 
resist the spintunl assaults of Ahrimnn, the 
principle 

This muslin shirt was therefore adopted m 
of the coat of mail, which, of course, the women 
did not wear The hair of the latter is not MSihle» 
and they wear linen skull caps, fitting tight t® 
the head , they are fair m comparison w ith the other 
native women m Bombnj Some are liand<omc , 
but they soon lose their good looks, gruhml^y 
acquiring at an early age too much ‘embonpoint 
fhe priests wear a cap shaped much like that of 
the laity ; but white instead of being of a 
colour * 

• riiOHO wi^limR r r mtm il tniJo 1 inrormntion rcRar>b'’K 
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Near Malabar Point, on the right Iianil ns ) 0 U 
(3ri\c towards the compoimil in which the Go\cm- 
or’s bungalows arc situated, is to be «ccn n nail 
and an entrance m it, from nliicli a long flight of 
steps leads down apparently to the sea Tlic further 
joii proceed the more is jour curiosity excited 
Half way down this flight there is a handsome 
temple to the nght, where 1 slopped to sketch a 
small cunouslj carved window, and beyond are 
more and more temples, with red flags waving on 
their roofs Continuing to descend, I found myself 
in the midst of a small ullage, full of life nnd 
an raation — it was like a dream Tins little town 
or village, Is called IValkcshnur * In the middle of 
a large square is a tank, round which are built 
temples, houses, and tall white obelisk shaped 

the religion and customs of the Parsces will find it in a letter 
from Mr Crskine to Sir John hinicolm, published in tbe 
Bombay Litenry Transactions, upon the ‘ Sacred Books nnd 
Bebgionof the Bailees,’ and in * A Cnlical >iew of tl o Tbeo 
logical and Ceremonial bystem of Zoroaster, translated from 
tl eFronchof Anquetil dc Perron byllcT J Murray Mitel ell, 
also Dr J 'Wilson a standard work on tl e Parsco Ileligion, 
Bombay, 1843 

' Walkcshw ur means ‘ tl e Lord of Sand Kama came to 
Malabar Point, in tlio coarse of 1 is tra% els, tired and ll iraty, 
and found no water so he shot an arrow into the sand on tl c 
sea shore, and water immediately appeared wl ere tl o present 
tank J? 
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pillars, called deepmals painted in parts red and 
green, on ivhicli lamps are suspendedlon greatfesti 
vals, and numbers of little altars containing the 
Tulsi plant Temples of all sizes and forms are 
here there is the lofty one shaped like a sugar 
loaf — here one with a domed loof, on it a pmnacl 
and turret, with similar ones at each corner, and a 
third elaborately carved, m which are small imOnC 
of gods in niches placed in the numerous turrets 
on the roof Then there are flat roofed temples, 
and little sciuare ones, standing about four fee 
high, witb pointed roofs, and built under tices 
It IS a village of temples, full of busy Brahmins, 
and lazy fakirs, who sit on the ground, under a 
dirty bit of canvass stretched on four poles, with 
a bubble bubble (a pipe, the smoke of which is 
made to pass through a cocoa nut filled with water, 
being an humble imitation of a hooka) with their 
long hair twisted round their heads, and covered 
with ashes and dirt 

A wall surrounds this little corner of the island of 
Bombay on three sides, towards the west it is open 
to the sea The narrow passages (for streets they 
cannot be called) were dark and gloomy, on each 

• ‘ And tl cy set ll cm up im&gcs and gro> es jn e\ cry 1 
1 ill and under CTcry green tree — 2 Arn^i ivii , &. 10 
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side i\erc tempos, bouses, and dingy wviW^ vvitli 
the folnge oft'ill trees o\ershadoi\ingtbc naj, and 
nearlj oh«cUnng the day light, and on all sides 
there were numbers of mysterious corners, little 
barred windows in walls, small, dark inlets licic, 
and outlets there, so thatl almost expected Ilunoo 
man (the monkey god) would ciecp out from one of 
them, and Gungutty (the elephant god) with his 
trunk, grin at me, through an open, carved window 
in a temple Eicry now and then, a Brihmin, in 
white drapery, flitted by like a gbost, and religious 
mendicants slunk along the wall, looking like spirits 
fiom the nether world 

After passing through this singular town, I 
came to a staircisc, and when half way up the 
numerous steps, I was startled by a cow, driven 
by a man — it came ungracefully bustling dow n , 
scared, as all Hindoo cows arc, at a European, it 
endeaiouied to turn back and ictraco its steps, 
my servant drove it up, and the owner drove it 
down, while 1 stood on the low parapet of a wall, 
till it was decided which way the animal was to 
take, and at last I found myself on the top of the 
Stan case, and m the avorld again 
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BOMBiT — TIIE COLO 8BASOK THE EAST ■fflNI) — S-**-^*' 

DINNERS, ETIQUETTE — ARIUTAE OP TOUVO LADIES— 
‘TiniEE nCUfORED A TEAR, DEAD OR ALITE 

DARBODR — DEACnrOL 6CENERT EVENING DRtVFS — 

COKTZBSATION— SlAnm TTOODS — VILLAGE OP JIABD^*" 

TODDT DRAWERS MATOONGA GUINEA WORU — 

RETURN IIOIIE FROR tnC DRIVE. 

Frosi November to March the climate of Bombay 
is, comparatively speakiog, cool j these and the 
intervening months arc, therefore, called ‘ the cold 
season,’ but though not near so hot ns at other 
times, I never could deem it really cold. 

Occa-sionally at this time of year, the cast nind 
prevails. “All over the world it is a nind which 
‘ brings no one any good.* 

The numerous allusions to tins wind in the 
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Ciblc,^ show ho^\ detriment'll it was almys cou* 
sulered in rnlcstine 

1\hcn this wind Wows m India, it is dangerous 
to sleep with the windows open, or to sit m a 
draught I ha\e heard of persons losing the use of 
their limbs tcinponnly from haiing omitted to 
close the w indows at night 

In the cold sc'i'^n, in Bombay, there arc more 
dinnerparties and balls than at any other time 
Tlie former are very much like dinners in England, 
except that there is the punka to cool one, the 
room is better lighted, and there is a very great 
number of servants in attend mcc, and more space 
allotted for each guest here than in Europe The 
ladies at Bombay are more tenacious of their rank 
than we are m England A * hurrah bibi * (a great 
ladj), or wife of a gentleman high m the East 
India Company’s service, is a very gicat person, 
indeed Of course, the women going into and leav- 
ing to the dining room, take precedence according 
the rank of their husbands, as they do in Europe • 
hut I was, at first, surprised that at the end of the 
evening no one moied to go away till she whose 

‘ It IS mentioned as ‘Iircaking tlic ships of Tarslnsli,’ or 
supping np ‘tlio cast >\iDd,’ or ‘drying up fruit’ and 
‘ blasling CITS of com ’ 
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husband held the highest officml position rose to 
depart This was not the ca«e at halJs, for, per 
haps, the hurrah hihi might be acr) joung, fond of 
dancing, and, therefore, staj late, which it would 
not suit an older dame to do 

I once saw a lad} , fir from w ell, after a dinner 
party at Government House, and wishing very 
much to go home , who, on my urging her to do 
60 , hesitated, because another person in company— 
the wife of a man of higher olTicial rank than her 
own husband — did not seem disposed to move I 
took the opportunity of impressing on the poor 
sufftrer, tb it the sooner tins custom was broken 
through, the better Ilowcicr, she did not hke to 
infringe it, and so she sat on 

‘ On the other side of India,’ I hear that the 
feeling on points of etiquette is even more strict 
The ladies carry their burrak 6i6i shp into the 
steamers when they go to England My inform int 
travelled home with several from Calcutti, and 
they did not forget, on board a ship, the relative 
rank they had held on shore My fiierid endea 
voured in vain to persuade them that whatever their 
social importance might be m the ‘ city of palace”, 
they would be but ‘ small folk * m London 

But it 13 not only the ladies who arc thus par 
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.ticul.)r as to position. The gentlemen arc not 
alwajs exempt from the same weakness. An ofBccr 
in the Queen’s service, the son of n peer, and hold- 
ing an appointment under the East India Company, 
came out from England with an officer of 
the company’s army; they were both of the same 
grade of rank ; but it happened, that on 
leaving England, the Queen’s officer had taken pre- 
cedence at dinner. On reaching Aden — the first 
place belonging to the East India Company- — the 
company’s officer said to the other — “ Now, sir, I 
tahe rank of yon,” which he did in virtue of his 
very slight seniority as a military man — (family 
rank not being recognized in tbc service of the East 
India Company in their dominions)— and actually 
displaced my friend at table. 

It is very rarely that the bent is felt in a ball- 
room in India. Tbc rooms ore lofty and capacious, 
the windows many and large ; no one is afraid of 
an open window at a ball. There are no old ladies 
to be afraid of night air and draughts, and to he 
always shutting up the windows near which they 
sit ; for in India, those verging towards the ‘ sear 
and yellow leaf’ generally leave the country witli 
their husbands uho have ‘served theirtime;’ in- 
deed, the rarity of old, oreien elderly people, is 
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one of the peculiarities in Indian society ivhicli 

first strikes the new comer. 

Tlie rooms are most brilliantly lighted, the floor 
covered with a white cloth stretched tight over the 
hoards, and riihhedwith a kind of steatite or French 
chalk, which makes it very smooth and easy for the 
dancers. 

The military gentlemen, who form the majority 
of the company, are all in uniform ; and at th ^ 
balls at Govemment-houso, there is a sprinkling 
natives— some in handsome dresses — thus the hal 
in Bombay look gayer than those in England ; ent t 
ns far as gentlemen are concerned, often look nearly 
as brilliant ns a fancy dress-ball ‘ at home,' or a fCt® 
at Buckingham Palace. 

Although young ladies come out every year from 
* home,’ most of them marry so soon after tlicir 
arrival, that ten young girls in a ball-room is a large 
number j the young married women, therefore (tlm 
grc.at majority being young, or having pretensions 
to be bo), must dance ; bwidc^, everybody dancc«^ 
gni\e judges, stately councillors, and portly colonels 
arc often Been competing for the honour cf dancing 
with some youthful d/l/utante. 

The arrival of n cargo (If I dare term it bo) of 
joting d.»m*els fitim Englind, U one of the cscit- 
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ms events that m irh the a(l\cnt of the cold season 
It c.xn he -ffcW imagvncd that their age, height, fea- 
tures, dress, and manners ‘become topics of conver- 
sation, and as they hring the Hst fashions from 
Europe, they are ohjccts of interest to their oivn 
sex Some come to their parents, from uhom they 
have been separated, perhaps, for many years, Iiav 
mg been sent to Europe to bo educated , others 
visit retations and friends Young cadets, destined 
for the raihtary service, frequently come out m the 
same ship with the young ladies , and it sometimes 
h ippens that, during the voyage, on attachment 
arises between a youthful pair, and they arrive at 
Bombay betrothed to each other 

Such engagements arc not always sanctioned by 
the ambitious parents of t' c girl, who arc alicady 
1 ent on securing a husband foi their daughter — 
her marriage with whom will entitle her to ‘ three 
hundred a year dead oi alive and thus an engage 

‘ All wl 0 belong to tbc covenanted civil service of the 
Eastli Ino Company, arc obliged to Bubsenbo to a fund, 
•which among other excellent provisions for the vanous con 
tmgencics of Indian life, 8ccurc«, after a limited time, a 
pimsion of a002 a year to the widow, and corresponding 
annuities to the chddTen of any cmlnn It so happens 
that U e same sum 000? a year, w the rate of pay to which 
the jui lor class of avil eervants become ent tied directly 
tl cy land and hence ‘ U rte hmdrtd a year dead or ahie,’ be 
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nicnt with a young ensign, who has not yet joinc 
his regiment, and liB probahly httle hut his pay, 
has as httle chance of heing recognized by pap 
and mamma, as a school girl s attachment to a penn 
less younger son, jnst come from college, won 


hare in London c, three hum 

With reference to this crprcssion of 

dred a year dead or alive,' a aery droll incident 

took place wlnle I was id Indi*' 

A newly inamcd young coiiplo were dining 

friends house, soon aAcr their arriial, n hen 
subject of the civil fund was disciissei 
bride legged sonic one to cvplam to ic 
the fund was IlnMng ascertained all ti 
ncce-> ary on so interesting b 'ulject, slia ci 
to licr liu^band, who was sitting nt some httle i 
tmcc from her — “John, John itsa^^oaflc 
It ts a <Ja\ It Appears she had imagined 
I tlic three hundred a jenr/ wns nlrcad} scttl o 
htr, and tint, Trom flic first hour of her tnnrnaF^^ 
sho would I c entitled to tl at ycnrl) mconie m ca**' 
of the, demise of her hinlmnd 1' hereas it 
nccc'snry tint a specified amount shoul 1 hare 


rotif* lhf“f«rTfntn <»>!<• of e*pro»«tnr tie jropefK 

yo U ly wl o 1 nl« hef fi>n to tl v-* c f * J“'’* ^ ' ’ 
p^rrant 
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subscribed by him to the fund during his life, to 
entitle her to it, and, therefore, he must have lived 
in India a certain time to enable her to claim such 
an income as a vridow. 

From the size of Bombay, it would be imagined 
that the -drives would be circumscribed — far from it, 
they are very numerous and extensive, and they are 
besides very varied, the roads are excellent j the 
great charm of these drives is, that you rarely 
lose sight of the sea for long together, the breeze 
in the evening being very reviving after the heat 
of the day. 

There arc two drives especial favourites irith the 
Bombay fashionable world ; one to the esplanade, 
the other to the “ breach’’ on the western side of the 
island. To one or other of these places, most peo* 
pie either drive or ride every evening, when the 
latest news of the presidency is discussed. 

The topics of conversation are generally local m 
their nature. Those who have passed, perhaps 
twenty or thirty years in India, have lost much 
of their interest in the ‘ courts, camps, and cabinets’ 
cif wwi e? lioriety, 

have all their hopes and expectations centred 
in the. country, to which their future belongs.- 
It is, therefore, natural, that, who is to he the new 
vou I. 1 , 1 
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councillor,’ or who has the vacant collectorate, or 
who js the newlj appointed chief secretary , sliould 
he subjects of greater interest, than whether lord 
Palmerston will lose hi« election, or who is to he 
tl\e first Lord of the Admiralty 

] Inew in Bombay, an old officer, who had been 
at least forty ye irs absent from Europe , during 
which time, he had served his country ncll m n 
military capacity, had been in many cliraatcv and 
seen many countries His face was like ainap> 
hero you could see a corner of Sicrn Leone, there 
jou could trace a bit of Canndi, and lierc was 
Bermuda Uis career wosongmien on his ficc 

I happened once to mention to him ngrcit event 
which had lately token place in Fiiropc IFc stared 
at me, and said, "I know nothing at all nhout it " 

Not discoijroged, I started another topic con 
ncctcd with public afTairs in Englnml, when I rc- 
ccncil a decided clicck by Ins answering, ** I tnli 
no interc't at all in it ' I vtill Iiopcil to roir^c bun 
from such n slate of opntliy, and sj>okc of the nl 
nnmllc speech of some well known politician, when 
to tliM he calmly nplieJ, ‘*I know nothing nt all 
about bin) ’ 

T1 IS person bclongeil qaitc to the * oil scl oo! 
Pcopl" now 'run home,' as it is calW, ofienfr— 
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get their idcis hrobhed up, and, what is far bettor, 
■bnng out new ones ith them 

It IS seldom that members of the Company's 
serticc rLmam so long m Indio, but worn out 
queen’s officers are occasionally sent there from our 
colonies by the outhonlics at home Of this last 
doss w as my fnend aho^ c mentioned I nftei wards 
knew an ancient gcnerol officer, who was appointed ^ 
to a command in India lie was nearly blind and 
deof, and, though the ‘pmk’ of courtesj and an 
amiable man— distinguished, morLOver, as a soldier 
in earlier life — of course, could no longer be active 
in the discharge of his military duties His aides- 
de camp were for ever occupied in pre\enting his 
falling over the footstools in the drawing room, 
when he went out to dinner He was not c^cuctly 
* the right man in the right place * 

To return to the drives in the island of Bombay 
Those m the Mahua woods arc particularly hcauti 
ful The cocoa nut (palm) woods give a delightful 
shade all day , bc‘iidcs the palms, there are many 
‘ Palm^t tlie splendid of Tellua and. Plwrfiui, 

ctjefly acknowledge as their nabTO land those happy regions 
seated wntbm the tropics, where the beams of the 1 itter for 
c\CT shine — Ton Marin 

The majestic palm ^(orniwus is a sicrcd tree 

With the Ilindoos, and lowever much wo may deplore its 
being ri^arded with supetstitioos idolatry, no one can find 
11 2 
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ntnrs or the peasants 


hrge forest trees, the 3‘icttree especially, a veiy 
fine one ; its enormous fniit grows not from the 
end of the branches but directly out of its triinh 

Here and there arc tanks, entirely sur- 
rounded by trees Some of them are nearly 
covered with the huge floating leaves of the 
j£>tu5, imd, at one fseason of the year, the flower':, 
which are very large and of two colours, pure 
white and a rich pint, add greatly to the beauty 
of the scene 

The drive m these quiet, retired woods is very 
agreeable after having been in the noisy, animated 
bazaar, although that too is full of interest 

The huts of the pca«ant« arc very small, nearly 
concealed among the palms, or, as they are called, 

‘ toddy topes,’ and are usually thatched with leaves 
of tho«e trees * Human beings, and all kinds of 
domestic animals, Jive m a complete state of 
liberty, Sgahtd, et fralemitd, and one member of the 
commonwealth is generally a quarrelsome cur, 
which rushes out, barking, at every pn'i'scr by 

fault •with the native for pmmg n tree to which ho is 
itulcbtcd for so many of llie comforts, ns •ncll as neces^ines 
of life It has been justly called • fair palmetto, tbe chief of 
palms, and pndo of the Indian ^rorc ’ 

> It IS a saying among iho natives tliat a cocoa nut tree 
delights in conversation 
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Jinny Portuguese live in the village of Mnliini, 
and Christian natives, ivho have been converted to 
the Roman faith In the MCimtj are tuo churches 
— both Roman Catholic — and the very picturesque 
rums of what was once n large Portuguese college 
The conversion of natives by the priests of the 
Roman Cathohe persuasion has certainly been, as 
far as numbers go, to all appearance more success- 
ful tbnn the conversions by those of our church , 
but 1 fear it is rarely a thorough ^conv ersion The 
converts retain many of their idolatrous practices 
and caste customs I heard of one of these so 
called Christian natives, who, when ashed in a 
court of justice by the judge by whom he would 
awcar, said it was immatenal, and that he would 
willingly swear either by the Virgin or by Bombai 
devee, the goddess of Bombay * 

The village women at Malum are remarkahlc for 
weanng the ‘ marygold ’ in their hack hair , and 
many wear a cro«s or cruciBs suspended from their 
throat 

During the evening drive in these woods, one 
sees the toddy drawers climhiag up the palms to 
extract the juice which is converted into that 

‘ The charch at Poona was called hy the uativea for many 
years the ‘Temple of Bomhai derec ’ 
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TODDY &RATTEBS AT WOBK 


liquor They look like monkeys to a person ivbo 
sees them for the first time They often stop, 
look doivn, and } ou are in momentary feai lest they 
should fall head oyer heels into your carnage 
The mode by nhich a toddy dnirer ascends, is as 
folloTVs — “ He takes the dry stem of a creeping 
'plant, and forms it into a circle, about a foot m 
diameter, into which he puts Ins feet He then 
raises him«!elf up a little on the stems of the trees, 
by means of hia hands, draws up his legs, and, 
subsequently, supports bis whole weight upon the 
feet and the connectiog ligature wluch is round the 
stem of the tree , then stretches up his arms again , 
and so, by the alternate motion of his Iiands and 
feet, he reaches the top The ordinary implements 
of a toddy drawer arc the shell of a large gourd, 
capable of containing several pints of the sweet 
juice, and a broad knife, which he suspends to a 
belt, tied round his waist In Bomhaj, the stem is 
sometimes notched on each side, to enable the 
toddy drawer to ascend the tree The more common 
mode of accent is there performed by putting a belt 
(which fastens with a kind of button at one end, 
and eye at the othcr^ looicU round the body of the 
toddy dinwer and the trunk of the tree , leaning 
back again«t f/ic 6cff, fic prc'sscs tfic cofes oftfjc 
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feet close to tlic stem, wWlc be at the same time 
raises tlie encircling band j so, alternately stretcliing 
upwards, and then leaning buck against the belt, 
and drawing up his feet, gains the ascent of a foot 
or two at a time.” ^ 

The word ‘ toddy * is, perhaps, a corruption of 
tan, or tare^y the hlussnlman name of the juice of 
the palmyra palm, of which tar or tal is the Sanscrit * 
name.* 

The toddy-drawers are of the Bhundari caste. 
They say that their ancestors were ‘ Kslietrigas,’ or 
of the warrior class, and that they were once the 
Tulew of the Goncan,® where old inscriptions and 
copper-plate grants have been discovered, which, 
give some colour to the tradition. In more modern 
days they claimed, and till very lately exercised 
the right of preceding the sheriff of Bombay with 
large horns, and other discordant instruments of 
native music, when he went with Her Majesty’s 
judges to open the sessions of the supreme court of 
Bombay *, whence they derived such n privilege (if 
ptlvUcgc it were),! am quite unable to explain. 

' RWna's'VcgctaLle Kingilom. 

* RUmd’s VegclaMe Ki&gdoio, in ■wWeb Tvork tbcrc is 
much interesting information on this subject. 

Tlio mainland near Bombay, between the sea and tlie 
ghaut?. 
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VOTIVE OFFEBimS 


The neighbouring island of Salsette, noir united 
to Bombay by a bridge and causeway (one of Sir 
Jamsetjee Jeejeehhoys numerous good works, iihich 
with the road cost more than £18,000) is in parts 
beautiful, especially about Bandora , m the vicinity 
of which are two Homan Catholic churches One is 
placed at the end of a point jutting out into the 
sea, from whence there is a magnificent vievr of the 
distant mountains, and nearer are houses among 
groves of trees, m a position where a fine city 
would be well placed In tJie nuddle distance is 
the sea, to which more than ninety steps, having 
cocoa nut and palmyra palms on either hand, load 
tloivn from the phtform whereon I stood 

In the church, which is not kept m order, were 
suspended votive offerings in wax from the native 
Christians, presented by persons as tokens of 
gratitude for some signal blessing, siicli as a small 
doll for the recovery of a baby, or the xnmiature 
model of a leg, the use of which has been restored 
to the owner, or of a little boat from a sailor 
escaped from shipwreck 

My Parsec servant said to me, ns I was looking 
at the Avax hmls, babies, ic, d,n,, “priest then 
make wax cantllo of all — leg, child, and boat, 
which I thought aery probable 
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1 must not forget n tlnvc about a mile or so 
from Pnrell The road passes tlirough gardens and 
among houses, e\idcntty built for European resi 
dents of the upper classes, but all nou deserted 
A tennis court, a budding used ns a church, and 
some grave yards on the hill side, all going to decay 
tUl the same story Z 

These are the remains of Matoonga, once a largo 
station, and the head quarters of the artillery, till 
the regiment avas removed to Ahmednuggur, m 
consequence of the sufienng caused by the guinea 
worm to the soldiers 

Among the mjstencs of Indian disca'sc, tlieie 
arc few more obscure than tins guinea %\OTm — - 
hnown by the natives as ‘ Karroo ’ A slight 
irritation is felt by tbc patient, generally m 
the leg or foot The part swells and becomes 
aery painful, after n while, the end of a small 
trmsparent thread is seen under the shin This 
thread IS the guinea worm If injured, orovrongly 
treated, extreme pam must be endured for m iny 
irecks behre the rrerta is get nd of, ncii Cfte part 
bealed European medical science is quite m fault 
m its treatment, and tbc most pxpericnced of our 
medical men, when they discoier the nature of the 
ailment, send at once for tlie nearest native harher, 
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Avbo knows even less of the scientific natneofthe 
disease, than the English M.D., })Ut he has wocdei-- 
ful patience, and most delicate fingers So he gets 
bold of the end of the transparent filament, and 
winds it on a feather or straw. Nothing will now 
avail but patience. Only an inch or two of the 
* filament will come out daily, and the whole animal 
is often a couple of feet in length. If it breads, a 
tedious abscess is the inevitable result, but if the 
barber be skilful, and the patient not impatient, the 
creature is generally extracted entire, and the place 
soon fieofs 

I have called it a ‘worm,* and an ‘animal,^ but 
of its exact nature little is known ; and that little is 
chiefly negative. The most scientific observe-ra with 
their microscopes and lenses, can literally * make 
neither head nor tail ’ of it, no organs can he dis- 
covered in the transparent thread. Tlic unhappy 
patient declares he can plainly feci it in continual, 
and to him, very painful movement ; but no such 
motion is visible to the doctor’s eye, either before or 
after the filament is extracted. Still it seems 
generally agreed among the learned, that it ts an 
anmaL How it got into the body, and under the 
skin of the human victim is a still greater mystery. 
The natives attribute its ori^n to the water ; and in 
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tVis TingVislimcn of science seem to concur ; for it 
is gcncTiiUy found to ftficct people only in the neigh- 
bourhood of particular wells. But then, the mode 
in which it transfers itself from the water to ti\c 
body of the human being is very obscure. One 
person brings numerous cases to prove that the 
worm gets into the shin when the patient is bath- 
ing, on which he is immediately met by as numerous 
instances to prove that it has attached people who 
never wash. Another philosopher tries to show 
that it is swallowed, on which he is met with cases 
of men who have been attacked, though they never 
drank water. The only point on which all seem to 
agree is, that very little is known of the animal or 
its mode of acting on the human frame. Horses 
sometimes suffer from it; and though it is more 
frequent among natives, it is no respecter of per- 
sons; for, during my stay in India, I heard of 
several cases among Europeans. 

The evenings close in early at Bombay during 
what we call in England the winter months, and 
the drives arc of short duration. As we return 
home from Mahim, we meet the peasants coming 
from their day^s labour. 

Some drive before them cows and buffaloes, on 
one of which a man has rlacoi his little hoy, tired 
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With his long walk The little fellow is not troubled 
with too much clothing, a red turban on his head, 
ind a silver chain round his brown stomach, being 
the only covering he can boast of Close behind 
the man is his wife All Hindoo wives are required 
by the sliasters to walk behind their husbands 
She carries a child (astnde on her hip), a large 
bundle, and a chattie 

As we pass the wells the women are drawing up 
water In the tanks are many buffaloes taking 
their evening bath, tbeir huge black beads and 
staring eyes only being visible 
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BonoiT-^ cm OF i:wpiujrri_MoovT,o„, 
w i-™*— OOOmOUNDER— DiSSEIX—noOU pp 

UEEWAEI. noOEI PETE— IJIB 


The Isliind of Elephanta,> in which is the well- 
known hrohminioai cove, shonld he visited after 
the Monsoon, during the month of Novemher 
iihen the vegetation is still rich and brilliant ’ 
On the occasion of our visit, wo enjoyed several 
heauMul v.ews of the harbour of Bombay, in 
eendmg the steep paths leading up to the cave 
The name Elephanta is derived fiom a * 
olcphant, which carried a ti^er on it, b ■, ° 

Mhieh formerly stood near the landing nla ’ 

touth side of the island. It has T ™ 
« and can scarcely be 

' "a«PM caU tM, Wanj, 

"-B ■ .owa of 



110 THE GAVE OE KEEPIIAKTA. 

We pjissecl nn entire day in this ivonderful place, 
heconiing every hour more interested in it. 

Over the entrance grow large bushes, creeping- 
flowers, and climbing-plants. 

“ The length of the cave is one hundred and 
tbiity feet, measuring from the chief entrance to 
the furthest end of the cave; and one hundred and 
thirty feet broad from the eastern to the western 
entrance.” ^ 

On each side as you enter are large columns, 
and at the end is an enormous three-iheed bust, 
which stands nineteen feet high. It is much 
injured, but the f.iccs are untouched. This bust 
represents Siva, in his threefold character of Brah- 
ma, Tishnoo, and Roodra. The expression of tho 
central face, ivhich is that of Brahma, is one of 
deep contemplation; it is a full face, grand and 
beautiful in its calm serenity. To the left is 
Vishnoo the Preserver. To the light, Roodra. 
Both these faces arc in profile : that of the latter 
is very handsooie, but the expression is a remark- 
able contrast to that of Brahma. Roodra’s being 
sc\crc, with a ‘determined-looking* mouth and 
chin ; and he gazes at a cobra ho holds in one hand. 


» ‘Account of tlic Ca%c-teinple of Ucplianta, by William 
Brstine Ksq *— Z/omtoy Lilerary Tranxicltoiu, ^ ol. j. 



A CEL1.DRATED HINDOO LEQFND 

Nearly m the imildlc of the cave is a clnpcl, or 
shnne, npproachctl by steps ; gigantic figures, which 
lean on dwarfs, guard the entrance 

In the dilfercnt comportments arc sculptures 
representing gods anJ goddesses, having reference 
to stones relating to the heroes and heroines of the 
Hindoo pantheon One being thot absurd legend 
about Rai ana, who is sitting under tbc heavenly 
hill with the intention of rcmo\ iiig it to his kingdom 
of CcHoD, and with it Siva, who sits on the top, 
and who would, as UaNana thinks, protect him 
agomst llama Parvati, Sivu’s wife, is on the hiU 
also, and, it is iclatcd, that, ftcling it slinking 
under her, she uttered a scream, upon which Siia 
raised lus leg, nud fastened down Ilnvnna between 
heaven and earth — where he is to remain ten 
thousand rears 

There is nnotlicr very ndienlous story icprc 
sented in another compartment It is a celebntcd 
legend in Hindoo mythology It runs that Doksha, 
a priest of very high caste, invited all the gods and 
goddesses worshipped according to the ntual of the 
Vedas, to be present at a particular sacrifice Siva 
and Tarvati, Ins wife, not being included amongst 
those worshipped, were not invited Parvati was 
very angry, and urged Siva to avenge this insult, 
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upou irlnch Siva appeared just as tlie sacrifice 
began , seized poor Baksha by the tuft of bair on 
the top of his head, which he cut off, but did not 
leave Balcshi headless, fop he placed the head of 
the riro which had been <»acrificed, on tho priest’s 
shoulders, in order that lie might never forget h s 
misdemeanour 

None of the figures are in a perfect state , some 
are headles's, others legless , many without arms , 
and as one walks round the cave, it is impossible 
to repre'is the feelings of indignation which arise 
at the barbarity of tlie Portuguese, who, it is be 
heved, caused the mutilation of the statues 

IThat intti ested me most m tbcio representations 
is as to observe among them scenes m domestic life, 
with customs and costumes that still exist in this 
countrv, and to see bow completely unchanged they 
ire since the formation of this cave, the date of 
which Br Stephenson puls between the eighth ind 
twclftli centuries of the Christian era ^ 

In one compartment is portrayed the marriage 
of Siva and Parvati She dines with her husband, 
as the Indian women at this day do, on their nup 
tnl day only There is n vessel which, Br Ste 

• ‘'cc Dr Scephen^on s paper on tl o • Ti oory of tl o grcit 
IJcpl anlA Cii>c’ 
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pliensoD says is probai^ly full of sweetmeats, “ such 
a oac,” he observes, he has seen at Bombay.” 

1 remarhed a child being carried on a woman’s 
hip, in the same way that children are carried 
now in India. There was a god sitting, with a 
figure waving over his liead the * chowrie.’ 

The handle of the chowrie is often made of 
silver, into which peacocks’ feathers are inserted. 
They arc marks of royalty, and none hut royal 
personages may use a chowrie made of peacocks’ 
feathers. Then the gods and goddesses at Ele- 
phanta have ornaments similar to those which oil 
Bindoos are still in the habit of wearing. But 
there is something certainly unlike the fashions of 
the present day in India — ^many of the figures have 
on wigs, and there arc wigged women and boys, 
and Garuda had one also. Major More, in his 
accounts of some of the gods at this cave, des- 
cribes him, ‘ as wc.'vring just such a wig as Sir 
Joshua Beynolds has given in his portrait of Doctor 
Johnson.' 

Not long before I visited the cave^ two U'yigrvffs’ 
had been discovered ; they stand to the left of the 
triad, and near a staircase leading up to a small 
black stone shrine. 

The ,^hoIe day was not too long for the visit to 
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this remarkabiG care ; and a sketch I attempted of 
the magnificent bust occupied a great deal ^of the 
time. It Tvas very hot weather, even for India ; 
but the coolness, the pleasant subdued light in 
the cave, made me almost wish I could live there 
during the very hot months. 

At night, the whole of the enormous place ivas 
illumined with the blue lights, which rendered all 
the gigantic figures around us perfectly visible, 
lighting up the remotest corner, and entering into 
the mysterious dark shrines which I had not 
courage to go into during the day. 

The blue light suited well the expression of 
Hoodra's face, which looked more stem than it did 
in the morning j but it seemed especially adapted 
to that tragic scene, where Siva seizes poor Hakma 
by the tuft of hair, and cuts off Ids head. 

Wc returned home by moonlight. In India the 
nights nrc always beautiful, but when the moon is 
at the full they arc particularly so. She seems 
nearer tlm earth in the tropics than in Europe, 
and certainly has more power and influence, espe* 
cially in fevers — the invalid generally suffering 
more nt certain of the moon’s pha«cs. I have 
heard persons nllirm that sUling barc-hended, by 
moonlight, in the open rur, they ha>c felt the he-it 
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of tlic moon on tlicu* beads. But, be this as it 
may, slic is glorious here ; by ber light the iloivcrs 
seem to he of silver, and those ports of the shining 
foliage of trees which catch her rays appear dotted 
with pearls. 

Of all places of European origin that I visited 
in India, Basscin is the most curious. I took tlio 
first opportunity of going there, knowing hy expe- 
rience how unwise It is to put off, from day to day, 
seeing anything which one supposes to be within 
teach at any time.^ 

As I could not remain at Basscin, my head- 
quarters were at Gorahhunder, in the island of 
Salsette, situated on the opposite bank of Tannah 
river. 

Having beard much of the beauty of the scenery, 
I was somewhat disappointed on my passage up the 
river *, still it was in parts extremely pretty. The 
banks are high and wooded, the ruins of a Portu- 
guese church being occasionally seen on rising 
ground. 

ThcHornbaxIilaldbaricum was In full blossom. Tlic 
flowers arc large and of a rich scarlet colour. The 
tree nt the seeson of my Visit was nuite denuded of 

■ mu. in India 1 was lUwnjs going to tha eaves in 
Salsctlo j Uio time slipiicil by, and I neset went. 

12 ■ 
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leaves, as was also the Lrythnna Indxca which 
Jikowise bears beautiful red flowers 

The Bombas is often called by the natives the 
hooli tree, as the blossoms appear at the season 
when the hooh tote takes place 

The town of Tannah, about twenty miles from 
Bombay, is prettily placed, its English church 
and houses being surrounded by large trees, but 
much more lovely is the situation of Gorahhunder 
P ilms and other trees shade the huts of the village, 
ns well ns the road which lends up to the nimed and 
now deserted Portuguese church, which at a dis 
tance, with its domed roof and omaraente like small 
minnrets, has very much the appearance of a mosque 
The collector^ of Tannnh resides at certnm 
seasons of the year at Gorohbunder, and the only 
place he can live m is a pnrt of the old church 
As he was absent, I was allowed to take np my 
abode in the sacred edifice, which wa:» fortunate, as 
there was no other shelter for me 
* It must Ijo remembered that an Indian collector is an 
officer in a pos tion very different from wl al tlie name would 
lead any one to suppose TJ e collector is the chief f seal and 
magisterial ollicer, and the principal representative of the 
government in a d strict varying from 5 000 to 30 000 square 
miles Ills situation and powers are very liLo those of a 
Homan prjctor or an mtendant general of a provinco under 
tl 0 old regimo of FiAncc 
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I had to mount nmcty-thrcD stops, 'vtUU lugU 
walls on each side of them, to reach the church, 
which was on the hill. At the top there is a small 
platform walled in on two sides, from whence the 
\icw is enchanting j looking down on the Tannnli 
river, are liigh wooded hills, the ruins of a con* 
vent nearly hidden hy foliage, and in the extreme 
distance a long, low point of land, on which you 
can just distinguish walls apparently bathed by the 
water, and over the walls the towers of one or tw o 
buildings. This is Bassein. 

I was anxious to become acquainted with the 
place which was to be my home for two days, so I 
turned to examine the church. 

The entrance was on the square platform; round 
the sides of tho church ran a corridor, the inner 
wall of which was ten feet high, and wus divided 
into small rooms opening from the body of the 
church. In the rooms were unglazcd ivindowsj 
having very primitive shutters made of boards and 
fastened by wooden bars. 

My bed-room was what had oucti 
eel, and dose to wW I slept the piscina was still 
in tho wall. The door, which opened into the body 
of tho church, was secured by a rudely made iron 
bar and booh. 
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It was too Jate ia the afternoon to go to Bassein ; 
but there was much to loot at and sketch near the 
church at Gorahhunder. 

At night the prospect had scarcely lost any- 
thing of its beauty { and the only drawback, as I 
sat outside the church, was hearing the wild cries 
of the natives celebrating the hooli fete. Below 
me I could distinctly see large lire^ round which 
they were dancing, while sending forth discordant 
and almost unearthly yells. The noise they made 
really suited the appearance of the poor creatures, 
for they looked like demons. 

I felt strangely when, on retiring to rest, I heard 
the large heavy doors of the church close for the 
night. By some, no doubt, sleeping in a church 
would be considered a sacrilege ; but this one had 
long been ruined and desecrated before it was con- 
verted to Us present use. Besides, it was a case 
of necessity. Dad 1 slept outside I should not 
perhaps have been bHtc to have related ray ndven- 
tures—as one is not always in a state of health to 
sleep iu tents at night in India, and rnalaria-fcvcr 
is peculiarly rife in that part of Salscttc. 

TJjo cliurch at Gomlibundcr was bailt by the 
rortuguc'e about IC05. The ruins I saw froth 
the platform, immcdhtcly below the church, are 
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those of a convent of friars ; tnit I could not find 
out to what order they belonged, nor wlicn the 
convent was built. 

The next morning 1 left the church, emharhed 
in a bunder boat, and went to Bassc'm. The landing 
is difficnlt, Tlic boat could not approach sufficiently 
near the shore, the water not being deep enough, 
and I was in consetiucncc carried on to the beach 
by hearers in my ton-jon, or scdati-ciiair. 

The island of Basscin is separated from the main- 
land by a narrow tidal channel, fordable at low 
water. Tlie fort and town ore at the entrnneo of 
the estuary, which separates Salsctte from the 
mainland of the Concan. Basscin was acquired by 
the Portuguese, in 1534, from the kings of Guzerat, 
and was captured by the Mahrattos in 1739. 

In the beginning of that year the Mahrattas “ in- 
vested the place ; and having, on the ninth of 
Fehruary, taken possession of Versova, which liad 
been abandoned by tho Portuguese, pressed tbc 
siege with the greatest eagerness. John Xavier do ' 
PVaio, AVie cwamawitfrA, ciideuvonrcd to appease 
the enemy hy humble messages and an offer of 
tribute, but notWng sliort ot absolute submission 
would bo aeoepted. Soon after operations had been 
eommenoed in earnest. Do Pinto was killed, and 
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■was succeeded m his comm ind by De Sonza Pereira^ 
■who repeatedly wrote to the go'yernment of J3omhay, 
statiDg the condition of the besieged, and joining 
his entreaties with those of the general of the north, 
that timely succour might be sent to them When 
the enemy had approached the wall by sapping, and 
were preparing a mine, he desired that the English 
would instruct him how their approaches should be 
destroyed , upon ivhich Mr John Brown, engmeer, 
and Bombardier-Majof Joseph Smitb were called 
upon to give their opinions Neither of the«c gen- 
tlemen had seen Bassem, or even a plan of the for 
tiScations , but, reluctant to lose the opportunity 
of displaying some professional knowledge, they 
declared that, as the soil was sandy, the enemy 
tould not dig mines of suflicicnt depth to 
injure the walls , and that, as their works 
must be superfiual, the best way to annoy them 
would bo *by sally, or numng shells plentifully 
upon them ’ Deriving 'moll benefit from such sage 
advice, the besieged next supplicitcd for what was 
far more needed la March their ammunition was 
nearly e^^liaustcd, their money spent, and tlie 
greater part of their church phtt nu-lted down, to 
purdinsc supphe® Summoning the senate of the 
cit), the heads of religious orders, uud prmupal m 
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habitants, the general of the north called npon them 
to devise means for averting tUc danger now im- 
minent •, but they could only recommend that fresh 
appeals should be made to Bombay for military 
stores, and a loan of a hundred thousand rupees. 

The president and council, on receiving this request, 
were in some perplexity ; for a little sympathy had 
at last been awakened in their breasts, and they 
felt as men usually do when the house next their 
own is in flames ; hut, on the other hand, they knew 
the repugnance which the Company had to advan* 
cing loans, except on approved security, and re- 
membered how they had visited Governor Ilorno 
with their severe displeasure when he had lent 
money to the Siddec. At first, therefore, they 
resolved to send ‘ a handsome excuse,’ as they called 
a sorry evasion, and when delay would bo ruin, to 
tcU the besieged that a definitive answer must be 
deferred until' the arrival of a ship from Great 
Britain, of which they wore in daily expectation. 
But, contrary to usual precedent, more generous 
impulses, a sense of shame, or reasonable 
apprehension, succeeded, ^Yhat, they reflected 
would tbe world say, if they slmuld refuse 
to assist, in Ae hoar of its greatest peri!, 
aa European nation aAid, was in dose alii’ 
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ance with their own ? And was it not notorious 
that the interests of Bassein and Bombay were 
interwoTen, for the fall of the former would as- 
suredly be followed by encroachments upon the 
latter? Might not the Portuguese be enabled 
by a little assistance to bold out until the annual 
rains should wash the besiegers out of their 
trenches — until the onward march of the Persian 
invader, .lifadir Shah, might call them to meet a 
more formidable enemy ; or, lastly, until the raja 
of Sattara might be appeased by an embassy from 
the viceroy of Goa? Influenced by such con- 
siderations, they at length agreed to lend fl/teen 
thousand rupees on two securities. One security 
was the remaining church plate, which the com- 
mandant had, after some vain cflbrts, induced the 
clergy to resi^, and uhich was to bo redeemed at 
the end of the year. TIic other was rcmnrhablc ; 
it was some brass guns which tho Portugucso 
officer, with a chivalry amounting to Quixotism, 
determined to remove from his defences. “ It 
should be hnown to the world,” wrote this gallant 
blocWicad, “how, for the preservation of their 
king’s city, it uas stripped of its artillery, the 
principal instnimcnls of its defence, whilst they 
pat ihffir intst marc in their ^shur, Av 
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their constant fidelity nnd zeal, than in llic ex- 
traordinary force or hardness of metal.” 

In the meanwhile the siege was carried on with 
such extraordinary vigour, skill, and perseverance, 
ns perhaps hlahrattas have in no other instance 
displayed. They sprang twelve or thirteen mines ; 
and at last made a practicahlc breach in one of the 
bastions. Here their troops rushed in many times 
with unwonted fury, and seemed to have securely 
established thcinselvcs ; but they were as often 
driven hack with great slaughter, and hundreds 
were blown into the air by the explosion of one 
of their own mines. With singular alacrity, the 
besieged repaired their defences ; but at last their 
assailants secured a position on the walls, from 
which they could not be dislodged. Even then the 
brave Portuguese disputed every inch of ground, 
until, alter a contest of two days, the commandant, 
seeing that there was no prospect of nid, that eight 
hundred of his best officers and men were slain, 
that his ammunition was exhausted, his surviving 
troops worn out by continued fighting, enfeebled 
from want of provisions, and dispirited, held out n 
white flag, and offered to capitulate. CUimnajec 
Appn rejoiced to possess n city wMoli lie hail cou- 
tiucred with a loss of no fewer than fire thousand 
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men, according to hts own admission — of twenty- 
two thousand, according to reports current at 
Bombay — offered most favourable terms to the 
garrison. The brave commandant showed a liberal 
nnxicty to secure thc^safety of all nho had lived in 
the district; and stipulated that high and low, 
Christians, Mussulmans, and Hindoos, should 
continue to reside there, if they pleased, and he 
allowed to worship God according to the forms of 
their religion. Such as did not wish to remain in 
the city, were to have free egress with all their 
moveable property, and the garrison were to march 
out with all the honours of wnr. The articles of 
capitulation were signed on the fifth of M.iy, one 
week being allowed for the evacuation of the city, 
and fulfilment of all the conditions.*’^ 

Bassein is fortified, after the European fashion, 
and is surrounded by high ramparts, some parts of 
which arc in a ruinous state. On entering the 
gates, you stand amazed at seeing yourself in the 
midst of ruined churches. There are traces of 
streets, .and tJte principal square, or _place, is dis-r 
tuictly marked. On the mounds of dust and dirt 
heaped up, may have been houses and palaces for 

' Art. iv. — ^Tbe First TVaia and Treaties of the ’Western 
Presidency . — Bomiay Quarter^ Setnev}, 
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aught one can tell The sand was deep— (luite a 
foot deep , the sun was rising higher and higher 
e^ cry minute , and, although it was only half past 
eight in the morning, the shade of the trees I 
often passed under was of little use in sheltering 
me from the esccsswc and increasing glare But 
I hnew I might never return here, bO I went on 
wading through the deep sand, and it was im- 
possible to say whether 1 was most astonished or 
delighted with my walk ‘Wherever the sand did 
not prevail, vegetation was lusnnant It was a 
city of the dead On the floors of the churches 
were numerous flat tombstones, on which are en 
grai cn the names of many long since forgotten— 
of Portuguese dons, donnas, nobles, soldiers, and 
dignitaries of the church 

The walls of the fine old cathedral arc standing, 
and arc very perfect , but for the pillars in the 
aisle are substituted the straight, lofty trunks of 
the palm trees, winch, rising between the roofless 
walls, ^sa^c their leaves as if in tnumph over the 
poor fillen edifice, branches of flowering shrubs 
are intertwined about the windows, forming more 
beautiful patterns of tracery than was ever dc 
signed by any human ntchitect , while the pipul 
tree, so dcstnicUvc to buddings, has taken deep 
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root cvciywlicrc, nnd its branches nrc forcing their 
way tlirough windows, nnd spreading tlicm«clvcs 
in all directions. It was n strango sight to see 
tiic«c churclics, of which there nrc se\ oral, besides 
tl»c principal cntlicdral, some very Italian in their 
architecture, surrounded by tropical vegetation. 

I had not time to enter all, not even the parish 
church of our Lady of the Annunciation, which he* 
longed to the Augustine friars. 

There were the retnams of three convents, and 
n Jesuit collogo all in ruins — all graceful and 
hcautiful. 

The college is known by the name of St. Paul’s 
Church. It must Iiavc been one of the handsomest 
of all the churches here. It was founded by Don 
Sebastian, King of Portugal. The principal bene- 
factress was Isabel d’Aguir, who rented three vil- 
lages in Salsettc— one of which she gave to the col- 
lege during her lifetime, nnd the others at her 
death. She married at Bassein, where she died, and 
is buried in the chapel of the college, with an epi- 
taph over her grave.* 

* “Bassem, icminds me,” wrote Bishop Ileher, “of some 
story of enchantment whichihadread in my childhood, and 
I could almost have expected to see the shades of its onginal 
inhahilants flitting about the jungle, which now grows in 
melancholy luxuriance m the courts and arenas of churches, 
convents, and houses ” 
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The hooli, one of tlic ^tnncipal fttes among the 
B-indoos, taVes p^nce loT?Rtfe CTid of MotoK or 
beginning of Apnl The chief amusement seems to 
he throwing yellow and red powder on the drcs‘!cs 
of persons p'lssing m the streets All the nutne 
sen. ants ask for one or two days* holiday, to join m 
what seems to us a silly amusement hly tailor, a 
dignified hrahmm, used to mmgle in the general 
uproar that goes on, and I often saw him on those 
occasions m the hazaar with bis white dress covered 
inth red powder The fices of the natives are 
sometimes smeared with the powder, when, really, 
they look like something diabolical — their black 
eyes glaring out through a mass of red pamt 
It IS somewhat singular that towards the end of 
the ‘ hooli ’ the Hindoos have a similar custom to 
ours of making what are called * April fools * 

At night they have large fires, round which 
they dance and howl, as I saw them at Gorah- 
huudar The ftte is in honor of Crishna In the 
general license, which, during its continuance, seems 
to level all distinctions of rank, it has often been 
compared to the Komau Saturnalia 

In Mr Arson's trmsW.on of thollmiioo piny, 
“ « «« NooUnce” there is mention maDe 

of a smiliar foto , it ^ calleil Knmadci a, and m a 
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note, Jlr. "Wilson malccs tins remark. “Tins 
Vnsantotsa\a, ^ladlmtsnvn, or Kamot'^ava, is a 
festival lielil on the lliirtccnth and foiirtccntli of 
Chaitra, at i\1iich Knmadevn was formally wor- 
shipped. The season was one of ranch merriment, 
and the genial influence of returning spring was 
hailed with music and jollity. Part of the amuse- 
ment of the people conristed in throwing over each 
other, by means nf syringes, water or flne powder, 
coloured with safiron, or with yellow or red pig- 
ments, and scented with perfumes. A more elegant 
inlssUc commonly used in some places is rose leaves, 
largo baskets and trays of whlclj are prepared for 
that purpose. The festival ofKamndeva holds its 
place in thckalendar; but its obserrnneo is res- 
tricted to a few places. Jn fact, it seems to have 
merged into the Phalgtinotsava or holi, celebrated a 
month before, when the like merriment and affu- 
sion of coloured powder or water takes place. In 
the south of India, Kama is worshipped at this 
period also, which still further identifies the origin 
of the festival ; although it has undergone some im- 
portant modifications in date and purpo«!e.” 

The Deovali, or more properly Deepwah, another 
great festival, is more dvilized in its character. 

It is held in honour of the goddess Kali, who is in 
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fvct r'vrliutUc Decwali is dcnvcd from a SaD'icnt 
word wlncli means a ‘ row of hmps,’ and it is a ^ 
kmd of ‘ feast of lamps,* such as one reads of in 
China It IS norainallj held in honour of Boorga, 
Kah, or Bowani, the goddess of destruction 

But a different divinity is worshipped on. each 
of the five days of the feast Luckshmi, the god- 
dess of wealth or prosperity, is the most popular of 
all, and the feast has thus come to he regarded, 
popularly, as peculiarly hers. If you ask a common 
Brahmin, ho will tell you prohabl) it is the feast of 
Kali or Doorga One of the vulgar will tell you 
it IS the feast of Luckshmi, while a philosophical 
Brahmin will probably explain — that ‘destruction 
IS, as wo see in vegetables, a necessary preliminary 
to reproduction and increase, thence the two pnn 
ciples erahodied m the two goddesses, Doorga and 
Luckshmi of the vulgar Pantheon, are essentially 
the same ’ 

Some days before the fete begins, the natives are 
busy suspending lamps m and outside their houses 
which are also well cleaned and swept 

At night fall the lamps arc lighted, and then the 
streets become more and more crowded, till at last 
they ere almost impassihle from the dense crowd 
of pedestrians, md the numher of carnages which 
lOU 1 
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go nt n slow There is every hind of voliicic 

— rich nntnes in gnily coloured I'nglish conches , 
Luropenns in tho more modest cilik:hc or hnrouche 
Shignms, wliicli nrc little else hut palanquins on 
ivliccJs, full of Imlfcnstcs, pilnnquins nnd native 
carts, drawn by bullocks, which arc generally ca 
parisoncd i\ith red and blue housings, and ndonicd 
with a multitude of small jinghng brass bells The 
vehicle has usually a red cloth covering on four 
poles, and is curtained all round ^ 

Hero sit nonicn and childicn, tho latter wearing 
gay silver tinsel caps And then cowes a carriago 
full of Parsec women, tlicir sarccs wrapt close 
round them, and nothing seen but large dark eyes 
and handsome jewelled no«e rings 

The windows of tho houses — some ot winch are 
— <ire nil TVide open , one can see into ev ery 
corner of the room** Chandeliers and colouicd 
lamps are su«pcnded m numbers from the ceilings 
On the walls hang paintings, generally of a kind 
winch arc done on glass, and come from China, and 
European prints of nil kinds — an expensive engrav 
mg of Landseers close to a common gaudy canca 
ture — but all in veiy gay gilt frames Jinny ceil 
• Tl ere is another veh cle m oae with only two wheels 
It J8 very like the tear chanota Been m the Assyrian sculp 
tures at tl e Br t sli Aluseum 
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ings, and the walls inside the wmddws, have been 
freshly coloured, generally of a bright vermilion.* 
At every -mndow ‘ upstairs, down-stairs, and in my 
lady’s chamber,’ are turhaned heads of all colours : 
little men looting over small children’s heads, and 
tall men looting over the little men ; so that they 
seem to he a heap of heads without any bodies at 
all. And the women, too, crowd at the windows, 
enveloped in their sarees, chattering and laughing 
with them friends hclow in the streets. The gods 
and goddesses have not been forgotten, nor the 
temples. They have their full share of lamps and 
flowers, and the tom-toms seem louder and the 
trumpets shriller than usual ; and however humble 
the house, it has its lights, and every hovel and 
hut its lamps. 

The Parsecs and Mussulmans join in the festival, 
and vie with the Hindoos in brilliantly illuminating 
their houses. 


* Jeremiah xxu. IG. 
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lE^Ve BOWAT FOR THE UltiS ACCOUNT OF PALkEE 
DBARERS— itAItAUALlUnmJB — DrUOUTFUL CLMtlTC— 
BTHADnEC miXS~l.CQEin > — TTJtV AKniALS»-8NAKS8>— 
atWSETS— TTEWS— mLJ> 8CENCBT— -KCUBnR OP ATTEITO 
ANTS ON CSlLDnEN 

Tub Leat jn Bombaj begins to be yerj oppressive 
about March, and all those ivho can do so hasten to 
the Mahabaleshwur hills, among such fortunate 
people Tve were included 

We left Bombay in the evening in a steamer, 
which took us as far as the Mhar nver, ivhich 
enters the sea at Bancoot We then went in bnnder 
boats, and were landed at the village of Mhar by 
twelve o’efock the nest moming, finding carnages 
ready to take us on to the travellers’ bungalow, 
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atout half ivay between Mhar and the foot of the 
Ghaut.^ 

The scenery was pretty, both on the river be- 
tween Bancoot and Mhar, and during the drive. 
The hot wind was, however, so trying it was impos- 
sible to enjoy the journey. "We covered our faces 
when a gust of wind passed. My little dog was 
panting and restless, and we all were impatient to 
reach the bottom of the ghaut, where the palan- 
quins (called by natives ‘ palkces ') were waiting 
for us. To each palanquin twelve bearers arc 
usually allotted, who carry it at a time, fre- 
quently lelieving each other; and numbers are 
required, also, to carry the baggage, although some 
of it is borne by camels. 

All was darkness when we reached the place 
from uhcncc we were to ascend the ghaut: we 
heard the loud voices of the bearers and villagers ; 
but in a minute u hundred large torches were 
lighted, and what a curious and novel scene we 
then saw around us I Including our servants, and 
bearers for eight p.danquins, there were more than a 
hundred persons. The servants were scolding and 
giving orders; the bearers wrangling with each 

‘ ‘ GLaut' means, btcralljr, a step, and hence comes to be 
commonly used for any steep pass or ascent of'* mountain. 
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otlicr, tlicn there ^\cre numbers of women holding 
copper dishes, in nhich were small lights, nnd who 
were calling out for *pice * ^ Not a breath of air 
was stirring, nnd the heat from the numerous 
torches was overpowering * I was very glad to 
creep into my palanquin, with my poor little fnght 
ened dog, nnd to shut the doors 
All being read}, we hegnn the ascent of the 
ghaut, and the hearers began to chatter, groan, 
and gnint As I preceded the rest of the palan 
quins, I could, by looking back, sec them winding 
up the steep mountain paths at every turn of the 
road, while the torcbo ht up tlie rocks and trees, 
and occasionally, for one minute, some deep and 
dark ravine , when I Io«t the lights, the stars be 
came visible through the dense foliage Occasion 
ally the bearers below would give a wild sliout, to 
which those belonging to my palanquin immediately 

* A email copper coin 

* This la -x cunoua castou common among the Jlahratta 
viUages The mhars are a class of viUago aerrants who 
Bhow the way to trsTellera and carry their luggage When 
a stranger of ranh comes to a Tillage, the women of tl a 
principal mhars come out to welcome 1 im, one of them 
carrying a small Iighte 1 wick in the mid lie of a large copper 
diah tins 13 waved before the stranger and is understood to 
be an act oLUoimge for which the old woman usually ex 
pccts a small present 
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respondetl Tins -way of tra\elliug is at all times 
f itigumg As it IS not easy to prevent tlie licarers 
from talking mce'^santly, it is almost impossible to 
sleep , slionld you fall asleep, you are apt to incline 
too much to one side in the palanquin, and are sure 
to be immediately aroused by the bearers, as it is 
diCGcult to keep it steady under these circumstances 
Thus this mode of conveyance is not pleasant at 
night , in the day it is not so disagreeable 

Knowing I should often travel in this way during 
my stay in India, my curiosity was very much e'V- 
citcd respecting the caste and customs of the 
beaicrs I therefore sought for all the information 
I could collect on this subject, and a gentleman 
obtained for me some curious particulars, avhich he 
translated from the account given to him by a work 
mg hamal ' 

This is the hamal s account of lus tribe and 
their profession — 

“ "Wc begin to leirn about seveuteen, m old 
hand is placed m front, and a young one behind, 
under a pole, with heavy stones at each end, 
slung with lopc^ to gvc the VYci^it of a 
quin, and so the step is learnt, <ome take to it 
immediately, others are aery long in learmnf» 

‘ B -urers of p-Janquina arc often caUed hamob , this I 
\jelievc u an Arvhic word, sismfyinga porter 
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“ or tlic si\ Immtils imdcr the poles of ti palkce, 
the leader and tlio Inst of all arc of most con 
sequence , for, if not stcadj, able, nnd quick, they 
may throu down the rest 

“IVc size ourscUes with care before starting, 
and make up for diflercncc m height by pads on 
the shoulders c prefer going down a gentle 
slope, rather than on a straight road , and, if all 
arc good hamals, can go down a steep hilJ aery 
quickly It IS hard work, up hill for long 
TVe can go eighteen coss (of tuo miles each) at 
one run 

“ The strong and healthy amoDg our sons are 
always selected for palkcc work, others, weakly, 
and without good heait, seek other eaployment'*, 
such as ‘ biggancs ’ (porters, of loads), cultivators’ 
labourers, <tc 

“ Palkec employment is considered creditable, 
and always gladly embraced by the stout sons, who 
sec that hamals eat well, and can dress and live 
respectably 

“ We always pray to our Hindoo god when 
bathing and particularly avben out of employ and 
bard up We are sure to improve afterwards 
When not able to get sufiScient palkee ivoik, we 
carry loads, or trim fields Our relatives or fnends 
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m nil villnges arc the constituted carriers and 
guides One always attends at the \illagc office, 
and vfhen n tra\cllcr arrives, and wants earners or 
a guide, he gives intimation to others in their 
houses, and they run for employment. Small por- 
tions of land, rent fiee, arc allowed by government 
to some of our people, in the neighbourhood of 
each i illngc ; and they arc greatly trusted by the 
head men of villages, even to tiansport large sums 
of money We hold ourselves individually and 
collectively answerable for any loss by theft, when 
employed m sets ; and any individual among us 
detected lu robbing from a palanquin, would be 
espelled, with disgiace I Imvc been at work 
soenteen years, and never knew of a loss 

“ klost of us have no certain prosision for old age, 
and when unable to work, depend generally on near 
relations, or, failing them, we beg 

“We aie almost always m arrears to the Banian 
shopkeepers, whom we pay after employment, and 
entirely trust to keep the accounts, for none of us 
can read or write God knows if they are truly 
kept; hut we cannot object, or we should get no 
food or credit when out of cash, and so, perhaps, 

St me 

‘We nlwajs remain in sets of twelve, and the 
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Rnniiins w ill trust us to the extent of tw enty rupees 
for the whole set lu one month, ^^luch must be p lul 
gcncrnlly before n new •score is commenced Our 
ti«ufil daily food is one seer (two pounds) of bnjrcc 
llour, which equals two Bombiy seers, for one man, 
and fish or meat, when we can get tlicm, we gene 
rally manage to ha\e one good, largo dinner in a 
month A set receives n few rupees m advance 
when ordcre<l for a journc}, and then we purchase 
food on the road, as opportunities offer j the rc- 
mamder of the hire is paid us on our return 

“ Noon and eight at night are our feeding Jiours, 
three times a day if rich 

“ If our first wife dies vtc tahe another, with a 
binding, but less expensive ceremony "Widows 
nev er marry again, but ‘ nikhur,' that is a less ox 
pensive ceremony We marry om children when 
infunfs, if we can afford to do so, otherwise wait 
until they grow up, for a regular marriage costs a 
deal of money 

“We all speak Mahratta •imorigst ourselves, but 
tbe best of us can generally speak Hindustani Tou 
see I can We sing because it lightens the buiden 
and shortens the road , we forget the distance , 
always improvise the songs according to the cir 
cumstances of the road, the weather, the weight, 
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travellers or anini'ils e meet, or people or things 
•\Ye all L.now about at a dist mce Some men malxe 
quicb. and amusing observations in their song, the 
rest answer, as it were, or acknowledge their merit 
together in chorus 

“"When aery tired, we walk up and down each 
other’s backs, after which we feel greatly refieshed , 
this la done when the tired man is lying flat on the 
ground If a man is too much knocked up to pro 
ceed, then ‘ the set * must, at any cost to them 
selves, get another on the road, and sometimes 
have to pay a great deal for the assistance they 
cannot do Without It is a point of credit and 
character among us, that every man shall do his 
best on the road I have five fingers on this hand , 
none of them are alike some long, some short,^ 
it IS the same with us all Some are strong and 
stout hearted, others are so m different degrees , 
hut, if every man does his best, whatever that may 
amount to, wc are all satisfied, and equ illy dis 
tribute the pay receii cd for the whole set If a 
nun IS stout and hearty, it is hy the favour of 
God, and the best of the stout man docs not cost 


‘ Besides tlie 1 ands being somewhat deformed, there is a 
l«mp on tlo .honWots, enmed I condudo, bj the ptessore of 
tl e pole of the pilanqum’ 
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Inm more than the best of the weak man costs 
him 

“ At first the polo gives pain to the shoulders, but 
the flesh becomes thickened after a time, and at 
last quite callous 

“ "We sometimes get swollen (varicose) veins in 
the legs, but they get well, at least for a time, after 
bleeding them "We are nearly alivays well when 
employed , but sicken when idle, and nothing to 
do — no pay, the heart gets sad, and body unwell 
“IVc all acknowledge ‘ Bug\van’ as the supremo 
ruler of Heaven and Earth 

“We aie Mhars, and considered of low caste, 
other Hindoos will not eat with us, or let us draw 
water fiom their wells, neither me we permitted to 
go within those portions of the temples m which the 
images ofoiirdeities are placed, but, notwithstanding, 
we are the first m the land — every one admits that 
“ We are the children of the soil , the hnd is ours, 
though the law will not let us enjoy the fruits of 
it, as It was intended we should do, but if it be un- 
productive, if men, women, or children are possessed 
of the evil spirit, it is the Jlliar who is called by 
the other castes of the Hmdoos to wrestle with and 
dm e him out, and to intercede with the deities , 
and by these efforts and intercessions only can the 
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object be gamed Asb nil tlic people nbout you, if 
tbis IS not the case bVho Irs the honour of 
swinging with hooks on his back, before our images 
at the feast of the Dnsscra ? It is the Mhar alone, 
and no one else can be so honoured 

“ If a Hindoo of any ca^^tc has a domestic affliction 
or personal gncvance, and he repairs to one of the 
shrines to pray for relief, he pi tees lus offenng (a 
cocoa nut or other fruit) before the image, and 
pours water on it, but he says nothing , it is I, the 
Mhar, who from the outside of the door, but look- 
ing on the image, must first address the god in the 
petitioner’s favour, for nothing will be granted 
unless 1 do so , it is mj acknowledged right If, on 
these occasions, the petitioner, or any other Hindoo, 
lajs down, or accidentally diops anything on the 
eaith, even money, it is mine, and all that so 
touches it, and he cannot, if a good Hindoo, take 
It back again , but if his heart is small, he may 
redeem it, because there is no order of government 
by winch 1 can retain it 

“IVc bury our dead, and do not bum them, some 
other Hindoo ca.stes bury as well as bum, but with 
them, Qs jou know, to bum the dead is considered 
the more correct coun,c, but we are content, and 
think It right to bury 
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"Wc throw flowers, if wc can get t)iem, into the 
graves, hut there is not any particular ceremony or 
prayers used at funerals.” 

Only those who have lived in the plains of 
India, can understand the feeling of an attenuated 
and exhausted European, the first day after his 
arrival at Mahahaleshwur, a very long word, which 
is, however, shorter when pronounced, than when 
written, being iisu.ally called Slnbleshwur. The 
word signifies ‘ The Lord of great strength.’ The 
latter syllable, ‘esbwur,’ being one of Siva’s 
designations, and nearly equivalent to ‘ Lord,* as 
we use it in speaking of the Deity. 

In the morning, xrheo you wake, you thick you 
have received a new set of bones: you get up 
refreshed, and your feet seem to run away with 
you. 

The windows can be closed without your feeling 
it too ^rarm, and open without feeling too cold. 
There ore fire-places in the bungalows, and how 
often have 1 known people have a fire for the plea- 
sure of seeing one, and in order to make them 
think that they were ‘ at home,’ 

Then a fog ) iriien it dpes come (which is the 
case some times), how it is welcomed by many ! — 
wlio say, “ Oh, it reminds one of ‘ home ! ’ ” And 
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1 plead giuUy to h'lMBg gone out and stood in. 
a shower purposely to recei\e the rcfieshmg drops 
It IS often possible to remain out till nine in the 
morning, when it is cloudy, and also to go out 
early in the afternoon 

The air is spring like, light and crisp , when the 
slightest feeling of keenness arises, n soft breeze 
comes to your relief immediately 

TiaTly in the morning — as is the case in all hilly 
countries — the mountains are partly coveied with 
floating mists, which run along, visiting every rocky 
peak, which looks instantly cooled and refreshed 
The Jlahabaleshwur Mountains are properly the 
Syhadree, denung the former name from a small 
Milage about three miles fiom that part of the 
table land where the LuTopcan community reside 
If M e may believe the true history of the Syhadice 
Ildls at Mnhah ilcshwur, though now less than 5,000 
feet high, they once reached to the skies , for the 
legend is “ That the sun used to find it i ery difii 
cult to drive his day’s journey in consequence of 
these lulls, which u«5cd fotraerly to reach the skies 
like the Himalayah He sought counsel from Agnste 
Ili'^hi, who was ‘ Gooroo,* or spiritual adviser, to the 
mountain Tlic holy man set out, and coming to 
the hills they of conrJ: bowed their heeds heforo 
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]um lie Bald ** Stay tlicre, m} children, till I 
return," which he has nc\cr yet done, and hence 
the hills are stiU m the same position, lying in ridges 
along the plains of the Deccan , and the sun lias 
never since had any dilBcuIty m driving his chariot ’ 

I always felt grateful to the gooroo for having 
lowered the lulls, as it enabled us to sec over their 
summits the heautifal sunset**, which are particularly 
fine 

These mountains arc about 4,000 feet above 
the sea, which was aisible in certain lights from 
a window of our bungaW, at the distance of 
thirty miles as the bird fiies, and when tho sun do 
clined wc could sometimes sec little white species 
on the distant ocean — they were ships , at other 
times the blue line of the water became a sheet of 
gold This was the usual effect of the afternoon 
sun on it Then there were lights and shadows 
for ever changing, throVTing the shetcher who 
attempted to colour from nature into the depths of 
despair 

The bungalows where the Europeans reside are 
scattered about the table land, and all are prettily 
placed and command loacly views 

The drives remind one very much of those m an 
English park , they are numerous, and have been 
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veil arranged^ One missed the singing birds m 
the Concan, and here there were none , hut ire 
heard occTsionally a few -with wild abrupt notes, and 
saw some with lovely plumage 

It will readily be believed that at the hills wild 
animals arc not rare , cheetahs, or panthers, hyenas, 
and jackalls, begin to prowl about at sunset, pet dogs 
are not nnfreqnently earned off by the panthers 
Tigers, though by no means common, are occasion 
ally * marked down,* when the gentlemen go out 
on foot after them with heater®, sometimes to the 
number of a hundred, and the sportsmen are occa 
sionally successful m bringing back a large royal 
tiger, or more frequently a cheetah One year when 
VC were at the hills, an acquaintance of mine was 
ndingon one of the beautiful roads, when suddenly 
his horse stopped, and to his great surprise he saw a 
tiger descending a high bank into the road, it 
looked at the nder and hor®e for one minute, then 
slowly crossed oier and disappeared m the jungle 

Snakes are more common than tigers At the 
hdl«, there are long bright green ones these often 
^\^Tlg to akitj tiec^, raid 1 bate seen one 

> The only drawh-ick to the hilb in the «pnng month**, is 
the ted dust, from its qu-muty, its extreme fincne‘<3 and 
Its colour, It pervades and spoils eTciythmg which can be 
•polled by it, and is a very senoos nuisance, 
lOU I 
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dart down from n tree into the -verandah of a 
bungalow, where two servants were sitting It 
was soon Lilled There is a small dark snahe, 
called the carpet snake, it often enters houses, 
and being of the same colour as the mats, when 
lying on the floor, it is not always visible I 
nearly trod on one once, under these circumstances 

Consideimg the number of these reptiles, it is 
astonishing how the natives, whose feet are only 
protected by «lippeis, escape being bitten In our 
household, dining a period of five years, one ser 
vant only was bitten , but he, poor fellow, died 

There is a tiny frog, known by the name of the 
flying frog, it has n singular power of jumping, 
and attaching itself to anything and everything 
One of the creitures leaped up and fastened itself 
on the face of one of my maids. It was not 
pleasant, I admit, but there was sometiung very 
ludicrous m it 

However, it is surprising how indifferent one 
becomes to frogs, snakes, cheetahs, hyenas, and 
tigers 

One evening, I was highly amused by a person 
coming to dine witliui, exclaiming — “I have just 
lilled a snake at the door** Another guest fol 
lowed, saying — ‘*Tbe hyenas are howling dread 
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fully while a third came in and told us there 
had hecn a cry among his servants of ‘ baugh 1’ 
(tiger), in his compound. 

^Yhen the hill season commences, the fact is soon 
made known by the quantities of furniture, lYhich 
may he seen carried up the ghauts on men’s heads. 
The bungalows are generally unfurnished ; therefore 
visitors to the hills are obliged to send all they may 
require, and as the furniture has to go down the 
ghaut again in two or three months to prevent its 
being spoiled by the heavy rains, one can well 
imagine it is not in a very good condition at the end 
of the two journeys. 

We often sec a bath on one man’s head ; while 
another carries part ofa bed, or a table j one has his 
head covered with a small tub ; others carry a cane- 
hottoracd sofa, and chairs, through which, their 
heads are making an outlet, giving reason to fear 
the weary travellers will have very little to sit on 
when they arrive. 

The roads above the ghauts are admirable, there 
are different points of views to which, in the even- 
ing^ the visitors either drive or tide. ^ 

Bomliay-point, so called from Us commanding the 
licw of that part of the Ghaut, which the travellers 
•ucend, when they come from Bomhay. 

l2 
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This IS the finest of the many splendid views at 
the bills, and when I was in India, this was the 
point j>ar excellence, where the society generally 
met m the evenings Many came only to comerse 
■with their friends, and tnrmog their bachs on the 
view and sunset, were wholly occupied with the 
latest news, discussing whether Lieutenant this of 

the th Regiment, was really going to marry 

Miss if Mr was going home on ‘ sick 

leave,’ and who would do his duty, the odd appear 

ance Captain presented with bis head shaved 

after his fever, or the report that n cheetah hnd 
can led off Mrs — *s pet dog on the evening before 

The sunsets viewed from Bombay point are mag 
mficent We look over masses of trees, and moan 
tain after mountain receding into a middle distance, 
where Pertabguhr* rises m the deepest possible 
fbadow at this time of day 

‘ On tlki3 mountain is n rained fort and temples in gool 
preservation It possesses macli historical interest as tbo 
BCCDC of tl e meeting between Sivnjee tbo founder of tl e 
JIaliratta empire and ACcool Khan, who commanded tlio 
forces which tl e lung of Beejaporo 1 nd sent to put down 
Sivajeea insurrection They met, hj appointment, outsi Ic 
the fort, to confer ns to tbo terms of S \njccs submission 
As Aiiool Ivlian advanced to embrace 1 im Sivnjcc smote 
Jim Jn tic stomach with n ‘wignurJc or tigers claw — n 
small bar of iron with small curved hlodcs fixed to jt and 
faster ed on tic 1 an 1 by small nng« so tint wl on tlo 
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On its summit the trace of walls and temples can 
just be made out But there is still much beyond 
Pertabguhr, for we see ranges of ictinng mountains, 
seeming to touch the dark blue line of the horizon 
This IS the ocean, and just above it is a ball of fire 
about to disappear into that darh. blue line When 
the sun is gone we often see it reflected for a minute 
in the sea 

Every e\ cning there was a different sunset , all 
lieauUful, except when the sun loohcd ‘ bilious ’ 
nnd * out of sorts,’ as it frequently does m Eng 
land Then the dark grey clouds looked cross too, 
and soon shut it out from our view 
Among these mountains there is the wildest 
scenery that can be imagined, and spots where no 
human foot can ever have trod It was alwaj s a 
strange feeling to me to look down on those wild 
solitudes, so completely inaccessible even to the 

Iiixnd 19 closed, tbo blades arc concealed A&ool Kban 
dropped and was immediately despatched by Sivajee, who, 
talcing odvant^go of the confision created among the Delhi 
troops by tbo unexpected fall of tbeir general attacked and 
defeated them The mausoleum erected o\er the head of 
the haplc«3 general so treacherously murdered, is still to he 
Been m tl.o fort . nn 1 nljo » temple, erectej it the same lime 
liy Sivnjec, in honour of In, tntelaiy goddcBs Bowanee to 
rrheo unmedmte inspirat on Im nttnhuted tho suggestion of 
the foul deed, ns 1 c did its success to her nid 
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children of the soil, who never could have set their 
feet among the dense jungle, nor climbed up the 
perpendicular sides of the abrupt suirounding 
mountains, among which wander bisons, tigers, 
cheetahs, hyenas, small deer, jacLalls and monkeys 
New points commanding glorious prospects are 
often discovered, to which narrow paths are cut in 
the jungle The sides of such a path form high tap 
estry walls of long reeds, grass, rushes, and ferns 
entwined with wild flowers, while overhead, the trees 
with their boaghs and leaves form a ceiling of net 
work One such point was discovered the last 
time I was at the hills I saw it for the first time 
ot sunset when tlie most delicately tinted little rosy 
clouds were floating on the soft greyish blue sky 
Below us were ravines and rocky precipices, 
where we watched the shadows falling lower and 
lower till seemingly lost in fathomless depths, where 
even the rays of the Indian sun could scarcely pe 
netrate In the distance were countless ranges of 
mountains almost the same colour ns the sky, ^vith 
the high lights here and there on their rocky peaks 
of a similar rosy tint to that of the clouds 

Nearer to us, mountams, thrown up m tlic 
strangest form, stood out m bold relief — sonic 
appearing to have been suddenly raised, and almoct 
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looting Qs if * rearing up ; ' others, that seemed to 
have been tom asunder, stood ns isolated pyra- 
mids; others, again, appeared to have been cut 
into square blocks; and from some of the more 
conical shaped ones, it was almost disappointing 
not to see smoke and flames rising up into the 
blue sky. 

The fore-ground was all an artist could desire : 
it was beautifully broken, with masses ot rock em- 
bedded among tall, waving fern, and low, thorny 
bushes, underneath which lUtlc humble wild-flowers 
seemed to bare retreated and taken shelter. Then 
there were lofty trees, with straggling roots, and 
with cither great mossy trunks and boughs, oruith 
slender stems, having tints of grey, red, and yellow 
on them, all blending into each other ; and close by 
was a cactus-looking tree, rising out of brambles, 
gigantic reeds, and the enormous leaves of the 
circuma cauhina. But numerous as are such scenes 
for those who like a solitary walk in the woods, the 
fashionable promenades and drives are equally so, 
and much more frequented. There ore to he met 
ihff sasie pecfio everf evesiBg, 

On approaoMng the different points, one knows 

Mrs is at hand, for her gorahwallalis wear 

green-and-gold puggrees (turhans). 
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Then there are a few ladies of the cr^e de la 
crime, who like to dash along in their carriages, 
disturbing the red dust of the road, which covers 
all their neighbours ; and the gorahwallahs have to 
jump down at every turn to see if anything is m 
the way 

The number of attendants on the English 
children must astonish all new comers from Eu» 
rope 

During the evening drive, one sees, at some 
little distance, a long train of people advancing at 
a slow pace What can it be? Is it the body of 
a Hindoo earned forth to be burnt, or a religious 
procession ? 

As they come near we see women m white, 
natives with parasols, then ponies, and soon per 
ceive, among the crowd, some little children they 
are taking their evening ninng The women in 
white are the ayahs they wear white sarces, gold 
bangles, and nose rings , ^ one carnes a pale faced 

• The ayahs, when receive their Tvoges, often buy 
either gold bracelets or neckltces, converting their httio 
fortunes into jewellery, and when they require art cles of 
dress, give gold beads in exchange for them Their nose 
rings and bangles are, in fact, their savings bank This cus- 
tom of the native women weanng omameste is freqnently 
the cause of senous calamities Both women and children 
are frequently murdered for the sake of Ihcir je\\e1», and 
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‘chot-ili l)utch'i' (little child), 'in long petti- 
coats/ and over the infant’s head a nnti\e man- 
servant holds a parsol, then comes a small car- 
nage, drawn h) a man, and in it sits another child 
The procession ends with a pony, on which is a 
little hoy , he is held on by one attendant, while 
another leads the animal both the young cha- 
rioteer and rider arc protected from the evening 
sun by servants carrying pirasols, and thus they all 
creep on for an hour every evening at the s imc 
funeral pace 

their finely earned ofT In the report of Caphain Ilervey, 
^Assistant general Supenntendaot for the suppression of 
Thuggee and Dacoitcc)— on the habits and pursuits of the 
Kaikaree tnbes there arc cunous accounts of poisoners 
who, when theymect peasants m secluded places, are in tlio 
habit of giving them what appears a sweetmeat, or merely 
sugar This, however, being mixed up with cer am drugs, 
generally composed of the seed of tho beautiful white datura, 
causes almost immediate insensibility Tho victims are 
then robbed, and when tliey como to themselves find their 
oroaments gone 
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THE HflLS— TIIE QOA'TBES— TOP MLLAOE iL>*t> TEMPLl.8 OF 
UAItADALESOmm — LEGFHO— PERTABOUCR — WlPOnS OF 
TUB 1A.TE RAJAO OP SATTAJIA— THEIR TI8IT TO TUB 

/ ooTEBHOR — nsna to me widows Ain> a prahuis 

LADY— OtNVER SENT 8T HER— MOHURRUai. 

One evening, as I was walking in in n wild path fro 
quented only by the natives, I found some tombs 
under a grove of jambool trees.* This was an un- 
usual sight, as the Hindoos are in the habit of 
burning their dead. I Icamt that these monuments 
belonged to the Gowlees, and I gathered the folloAV- 
ing account of this people. 

The Gowlccs arc still found on the Jlnhabalcsliwur 
Hills, and scattered along the coasts of the Syhadrcc 
range as far as Kolapoor, and are, I believe, a 
remnant of the races of trans-Himalnyan origin, 

’ Sn^gium LatnJioIantm. 
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winch 'ippcai to h'l^c inundated the peninsula he 
fore that later imasion of the ancestors of the 
great families that now occupy all hut the mountain 
fastnesses, from the Uinnlayas to the Crishnn 
The Gonlccs, in fact, belong to the same family of 
nations as the races which now people the greater 
part of southern India, and speak Canarcse, Tclcgo, 
Malabar, &,c , and who seem in turn to have been 
driven southwards by a suhseipicnt inundation of 
thoraces who speak languages allied to Sanscrit, — 
such as Punjahec, Hmdee, Bengalee, Mahratta, &.C 
It IS true the Goivlees now speak Mohnttn, hut 
they have a great number of peculiar words, which 
are all Canarcse, like their features, and many of 
their usages, so that it may he hchc\cd that, like 
other remnants of a conquered nation who have 
been left m a remote comer of the country sur- 
rounded by their conquciors, they, for a tune, re 
tamed their own language, and only by degrees 
learned that of the people who had surrounded and 
subdued them, just as the people of Cornwall hive 
done, and as the "Welsh are now doing I do not 
think that philologists have yet settled what these 
races -v^ho preceded those speihmg Sansoiit l\ere, 
origimlly , hut there is much to f ivour the belief 
that they iiere of Scythian origin, their pastoral 
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Nomadic habits, their mode of sepulture under 
barrows, and with rough stone monuments and 
temples, are all Scythian , and these tombs and 
monuments are traceable from the Neilgherries, 
througli India and Central Asia, to Europe 

All this is, however, what has been said for the 
Gowlees, or rather their southern Iinsmcn, by 
European writers Their own account of them 
selves IS, that they came from the northeast, 
that a boy of royal race, who, from being possessed 
by a spirit, was looked on as an idiot, had been sent 
to I eep cattle One day, neglecting the rest of the 
lierd, he followed the guidmce of u white heifer, 
and was led to a spot in tbe plains eastward of 
Sattara, which were then covered with forests and 
woodlands, where the heifer halted, and where the 
people who followed up bis track founded a royal 
city One of his strongholds was near Kolapoor, 
and he ruled over nearly the same territory that 
afterwards belonged to tbe rajahs of Sattara Tlic 
subsequent invasion of the races to which the 
Malirattas belonged, droae his successor into the 
hills , but, to tins day, any tank or temple so old 
that nothing is known of its origin, is attnbiitcd 
bv the JIahrntta'i to the Gowlee rajahs Troin 
these rajahs the head families of the prc«cnt tribe 
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cliim de'^cent , onGj though their claim is sup- 
poTtctl hy uo wntten record, all the Mahrattis 
about them acquiesce m the tradition Tins uant 
of any written record renders it impossible to say 
■when they reigned, with any approach to certainty 
Apparently, they have not reigned in the plain 
country, and the Jlahrattas have for the last ten or 
twelve centuries, so that their dynasty was probably 
anterior to the time when Brahmimsm became 
the dominant religion of that part of the Deccon 
In India such chanses arc not so unnatural as 
III Europe, and the descent m lile is not more rare 
th vn the rise of such families as tho«e of Scindia, 
llolkar, and the Gaehwar, uhosc ancestors were 
very humble cuUivatora, a century and a half ago 
Besides, I fear, if the truth were knovvn, the 
Gowlcc rajahs were kings in but a very small 
waj, and owed their regal attributes r ithcr to their 
living m a remote, jungly district, where none of 
the A‘*okas or Chandragu'istas of their day cared 
to meddle with them, than to any great power 
they possessed 

Tho earliest tnccswc find of nny settled govern 
went in tlint port of India, convey the impression 
of there having been a multitude of iiidepcudeiit 
njahs, rather than any one djnisty ruling, for a 
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long period, oyer a ln^e tract of country Here 
and there, Tve find a grant hy some sovereign, 
•whose titles announce him os the conqueror of 
many hings , but it is evident that none of these 
sovereigns founded any great empire, and the 
number of their conquests is rather a proof that 
the indnidual hings subdued were little more than 
petty chiefs, and such probably were the Gowlee 
rajahs Similar tribes — pastoral in their habits, 
di«tmct in customs, appearance, and language from 
the people among whom they b\c, and, like the 
Gowlecs, apparently remnants of some race which 
has been swept away before a later inundation of 
nations from the north— arc found in many parts 
of India The Brahmins of Khelat, the Santals — 
who have lately made such a i.tir on the borders 
of Bengal — and the Todas and Burghers of the 
Neilgherry hill", all more or less answer this dc* 
Ecnption , but I know of none with ayhom the 
Gm\lccs claim special cousinslup, nor whether 
the points of resemblance enumerated are more 
than superficial 

The Gowlecs arc at present Hindoos, and are con- 
sidered of good caste by all other Hindoos, but not 
m any way superior to other «hmlras, and rather in 
ferior to those who pretend to Riijpoot or Cshatnga 
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origin Cn'^tc in its present form in India is pro 
tably of more recent ongm than the Hindoos ii^onld 
lla^e us believe, and ns two castes which nre of 
equal pretensions as to ranb, nc\cr think of inter 
marrying or bringing their pretensions to an) similar 
practical test, it is difficult to discover on which 
side any real superiority rests 

‘ Gowlee’ means a cowherd, and is often used to 
denote cowherds and itiilkmen who nre not of 
Gowlee caste I do not know any distinctive title 
by which the llahabalcshwur race is known They 
have many peenhar customs, one of these is the 
practice of burying their dead in the neiglibourhood 
of their temples, ivhich are always near a large groi o 
of very old trees , no one e\er >entiircs to touch 
these trees , they are supposed to be under tho 
peculiar guardianship of the gcmiis lod ^ 

There are t» o little buddings at the Mnhabalesh 
wur Hills which would puzzle anyone, who saw them 
for the first time, to guess the purpose for which 
they were intended One, at a distance, looks 
rather like a small, pretty, fancy dairy, with\e 

' For the atoTC information rcgnnlmg the Gowlces, n-j well 
ns many other matters I am mueli indebted to my ft-, end 
B^rtb Frerc, C, „ very .Minsu..lcd evil Bcrvnnt of II I 
r»sl I Company , fomcrly nommivsioncr at Satlira, an I 
now commissioner in Scin Ic 
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ramlabs. On nearer inspection we perceive it is 
the church From the platform on which it is 
placed, theie is a lovely panoramic view The in- 
terior, which IS carpeted, is almost as unlike a 
church as the exterior. ^ The other building is the 
circulating library, containing one tiny room , none 
of the shelves of which are overstocked , odd 
volumes occupy the upper tier, their companions 
having been lost by careless readers Crowds of 
novels, tales, and romances, fill the lower shelves, 
and of this kind of book there is a great variety to 
suit everyone’s fancy This style of reading had 
evidently been m constant favour , and the volumes ^ 
had suffered materially in their binding, proving 
either the popularity of the authors, or the decided 
taste of the visitors — or both 

Travels, and biography, and works on scientific 
subjects were at a discount, and ns to theological 
books, they were out of sight, for the ‘ book wallah ’ ■ 
told me once * they were not often asked for ’ 

‘ Since t loft Indii ibe t-wlc m ccclesiaatital nrchitccturo 
lias considerably iinproTcd I understand the churclies 
lately fmislicd nt Colaba in Bombay, nnd at Kurrachce are 
beautiful 

» ‘‘Wnllab’ means f^.Uow Thus ‘cootali ^^alllll’ is dog 
fellow, ‘gorab wallab’ borse rdlou or groom, ‘roti wnllali ’ 
bread ftUow or baier TbePorti^cso arc sojneli/nis called 
‘ topee a\nll il « ’ bat fellows 
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I went one day to the library, the ‘ book wallah ’ 
was not there, his deputy, a native, after a time 
made his appearance, and, to my surprise, stood 
motionless at the door. 1 soon perceived he bad 
thrown on his half*Europcan, balf*eastern costume, 
in a hurry, probably having very little of any kind 
on before 1 arrived, and the poor creature was 
evidently afraid of moving, being aware bis clothing 
was not secure. As .soon as 1 observed this 
state of things, I retired, and could not help con- 
trasting this child of nature with the ‘ spick and 
span* dress, coloured cravats, gay shirt pins, studs, 

' and brooches of the * book wallahs ' in a library in 
London. 

The village of Mahabalesbwur is three miles from 
that part of the hills where the English live. 

It is a small place, hut there ore some temples, 
one very old, of black stone, said to have been 
erected by a Gowlec mjab. He built another, 
called Koteshwur, it looks down on the IVaee 
valley, and commands a grand wild view. 

At the temple called Maha Bnlleshwur, and 
Panneh Gunga, situated close under a hill is the 
stone cow, from whose mouth five rivers are said to 
• spring. These rivers fiU a tank, round which there 
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IS a raised walk, and near it are several recesses, 
where the ‘saints’ ensconce themselves 

This place is very sacred, no Enropean is al 
lowed entrance At one temple there is Cnshna’s^ 
hed The priests themselves believing, or making 
people believe, that when they ring a hell every 
night, at a certain hour, the god, though invisible 
even to the eye of a Brahmin, enters the bed, and 
rests there till morning 

The origin of this sacred place, and the rise of 
the five rivers just alluded to, are related m the 
following legend — 

“ Thousands of years ago there were two brothers, 
giants, and their spmts were evil Tbo elder was 
Anteehullee, and the younger JlolmhuUoe, and they 
had an army of one hundred lac-?, (a crore) ten 
iQiIhon of men, with spints as evil ns their own 
They destroyed the people, particularly the religious, 
and devastated the country Then the distressed 
hindoos prayed to Malmdeo for assistance and relief, 
and their prayers were heard, and hfaliadco took 
with him Vishnu and Bnhma, and waged wariipon 
these brothers, and their host After a long, and 
sangiimiry battle, Anteehullee, who fought with an 

• Cn»linai< one onto Fi^ounle gotls nmon" tlio Ilintlo* « 
llo 13 of n i!cPi< ivzurc colour 
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immense bow and arrows, was slain ; and the 
younger brother, ^lahabullee, was desperately 
wounded; and the entire host destroyed. Then 
^lahabulice ‘repented of his evil deeds, and made 
submission to the gods, and said ‘ do not MU me un- 
til I have made a representation.’ The three gods 
then said, 'what is it yon would ask?’ Heanswered 
‘I pray, as I have met my fate by your hands, that 
my name may in connection with yours, live in the 
world for ever. One of your holy titles is eshwur, 
let this place for ever be called Mababnllee eshwur, 
a similar favour I crave for my brother, let a tem- 
ple be erected, and served on this spot, and called 
Antecbullee eshwur ; and for the one hundred lacs^ 
of our army, whom you have slain, let another 
temple he erected, and called Kotee eshwur and, 
let five rivers spring from my body on this spot ; 
one in honour of Yishnn, to be called the Crishna; 
one in honor of Mahndeo, the Vennia; one of 
Brahma, the Koina : and in honor of the two rivers 
of Brahma, two other rivers after their names, the 
Savctrec and the Garctrec, and let those who bathe 
therein, be cleansed in spirit. Then the gods said 
‘we arc merciful even at the eleventh hour, to those 
who repent and implore our favour ; your brother 
‘ A CTorcoronelmnilredlac3. 
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and your host all died without repentance , but you 
have repented, and for your sake, favour shall be 
granted to those who died infidels Tour requests 
are granted * Then Mahabullee yielded up his 
spirit, and bis body, and all the other bodies, turned 
into rocks And this is the origin of the rivers and 
their names The Vennia and Koiua join the 
Cnshna, the former at Mowlee, about three miles 
from Sattara , the latter at Karad, between Sattara 
and Kolapore, about twenty four miles from the 
former 

“ The Temples, Antcebullee eshwnr, Mahabullee 
eshwur, and Panneh Gunga were re bmit about one 
hundred years ago by Persaram Naram Angull, a 
lYcaltby Brahmin soucar, or banker of Sittara Tio 
sixth temple, called Koodra eshwur, was built about 
seventy five years ago, by Ullec a bai, a ranee of 
Crisbna, then prince of Indore The Cnshna falls 
into the sea on the Coromandel coast in the bay of 
Bengal, and does not join the Ganges naywlierc. 
Cnshna is feminine, because all rivers m Mahratta 
are so , and Cnshna is one of the names of the god 
Vishnu, beciusc insepambly connected when tlic 
prayer of Mahabullee eshwur was granted ' 

Pertabghur, the fort, seen from almost eicrj 
point of the hiH«, I visited every year, finding new 
beauties each time m the cccucry aromul 
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Six miles below the table land of the mountains, 
is the neat little village of Parr, where there is a 
strihing change in the trees and flowers. 

The bamboo re-appears, and is splendid, and 
nearly conceals the native huts with its feathery 
boughs. There are b^des, other trees and wild- 
flowers that would not grow on higher ground. 

The ascent from thence to Pertabghur is by no 
means easy for the palkce bearers, or horses, should 
they be required to carry gentlemen. There are 
no roads for carriages 

This fort must have been exceedingly strong. 
It is entered by large gates, and a wall of some 
extent surrounds the present buildings. There are 
temples inside the walls, and handsome black stone 
pillars, or ‘ deepmals,’ for lights. 

The fort was built in 1656, hy order of Sivajee. 
Half way down the hill is the tomb where the body 
of Afzool Khan is said to have been buried. I 
doubt if this is the tomb j it looks very modern. 

The widows of the late Rajah of Sattara, a 
descendant of Sivajee, make a pilgrimage every 
year to the temple of Pertabghur. Sivajee’s family 
were Mahrattas — a Shudra race, who claim a Raj- 
poot descent. Their ministers were Brahmins, and 
with the characteristic ability of their caste, soon 
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got aU real power into their own hands, and estab 
lished themselves as sovereigns, in all but name, at 
Poona, which thenceforth became the virtual bead 
quarters of the Jlahratta confederacy 

Many of the most in6uential Mahratta chiefs 
were of the same race as Sivajee s family , and this 
and many other motives of policy, induced the 
peishwas to leave to the titular rajahs all the insignia 
of royalty, while they contented themselves with the 
solid advantages of the substance Thus the first 
care of any new successor to the ofiice of peishwa, 
was always to obtain investiture from his titular 
sovereign at Sattara The unfortunate puppet was 
biought out from his palace prison, and after 
going through the ceremony of investing his real 
master with the insignia of office as minister, was 
quietly shut up again, till the death of his minister 
should again draw him forth to invest a successor 

Once only in the course of o century did the 
degraded prince attempt to assert his nominal sove 
reign rights, and then the only result was a less dis 
guised and more rigorous captivity for himself and 
hi3 family 

When the English came intofinalcolli«ion with the 
Mabrattas in 1 8 1 7 and 1 8, and defeated the pcislnva 
and his confederate chiefs, the last descendants of 
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Sivnjcc, two "brotticrs under the ego of manhood, 
were released from their thraldom ; at that time, 
so powerful was the name of the royal race, that it 
was determined to restore to the titular rajah, a por- 
tion of the conquered territory, making him its cfli- 
cient ruler ; and thus leading a court, where many 
ranks of native society, for which our rigid system 
aiFords scarcely any room, might find a refuge. 
This was accordingly done nt the suggestion of Mr. 
Iklountstuart Elplunstone, who appointed Captain 
Grant Buff, one of the ablest of his assistants, to 
settle the territory which was assigned to the raja, 
round Sattara, and to train the young prince to tho 
task of governing, in reality, a portion of those do- 
minions, over which his family had so long nomi- 
nally ruled. Under such auspices, advised and 
directed hy t^Yo of the best and ablest servants of 
the East India Company, the young rajnh was for 
some years a model to native princes. But in time 
he become discontented, and was found to he nour- 
i'^hing absurd projects for putting himself at the 
head of the Hindoo nationalities, and expelling the 
British. He was deposed and sent to the banks of 
the Ganges, near Benares, nherc he lived for some 
time in semi captivity, and died childless. His 
younger brother had been made rajah in his stead. 
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and under the advice of the British residents at his 
court, governed for some yenrs pretty fairly , he 
too died childless, jnst before we reached Indn, 
and as it was supposed that the experiment of go 
verning the territory by nntne agency had not suc- 
ceeded, hia territories were declared lapsed, for 
want of heirs, and were annexed to the Bombay 
presidency In lus latter days the last nja 
had virtually adopted a little, low caste boy,* 
but as such adoption was not legal by Hindoo law, 
he, in his last illness, formally adopted a very distant 
scion of his own bouse Such adoptions, however, 
are not valid to convey sovereign rights, without 
the consent of the paramount power, which, in this 
instance, was withheld for the reasons above given, 
and the adopted son succeeded merely to the 
rajah’s personal property, which was considerable, 
and to a very handsome pension, which he still en- 
joys from the British government Be'Jides the two 

* Tliia liUleboy wlio was sucU a pet of tie rajali’swas the 
son of very poor parents, wLo lived near i^ahabalesll^7U^ 
One day hia motber msdo her way into the rnjah’a preacnco 
when he was receiving petilions, and throwing her infant at 
his highness’s feet, told him she could not feed the chill, and 
adjured him to provide for it Tho woman ivas dismissed 
with a present, and tho child taken care of by the attcndint", 
and it soon became n great favooritc at court, and the nyali 
liccame extremely attached to him 
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adopted boys, the raja left three ■widows, to whom I 
have already alluded, as making a yearly pilgrimage 
to rcrtahguhr, when with hundreds In their train, 
they encamped on the hills, where they remained 
some time, and never failed to visit the governor, if 
he happened to he there. On the first of these occa* 
sions, ns our cottage was on rising ground, we could 
see the approach of the ranees, and their numerous 
retinue at a distance, os they wound their way up 
the hill. It looked like a procession on the stage. 
There were flags flying, banners streaming, prancing 
horses, stately elephants, tall camels with their 
heads towering over everything; soldiers ou foot; 
tom-toms and dUcordant horns, becoming louder 
cvejy minute. Then as the ranees came near, we 
saw maids of honour running by the side of the 
closed palanc^uins in which, the princesses were, 
and as each one arrived at the entrance of tlio 
bungalow, croivds of atteiidauts rushed on, and 
pressed round the palanquin screaming out their 
mistresses’ titles. In the background were the ele- 
phants waving their tnmks over the crowd, horses 
rearing and neighing, and a hand of native mu- 
sicians straining their lungs in blowing wind instrii- 
ments, and nearly teeaWng their arms in beating 
the drums. Arrived at the door, the poor ladies 
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were still kept shut up, till i wall of red cloth 
could be held up on each side of the entrance to 
prevent their being exposed to the vulgar gaze of 
mankind "When all was ready, the) crept out of 
the palanquins, and were received by the governor 
They were concealed lu splendid sarees, which 
covered them from head to foot — not even the tip 
of a fingei was visible They were conducted, one 
by one, into an inner room, and to sofas, by the 
governor 

With the ranees came the two adopted youths 
The eldest, called Yenkajee, was handsome, noble 
looking, and one of Sivajee’s family, the other 
was a very common looking, stumpy, thick set, 
little fellow With him was his little betrothed 
wife — a pretty child, with large, dark eyes, and 
covered nith jewellery 

I saw the arrival from my Hvindow The maids 
of honour, when the ranebs entered the bungalow, 
hastened into a verandah, where they ‘squatted 
down, beginning to duet their legs and feet, which 
operation was very requisite 

After some tune, I went in to 5>cc the ranees , hut 
the room was so dark I saw very little, as they 
continued closely veiled The governor put round 
their necks chains of flowers — I giving them sweet 
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meats, pauni leaves, l)etelnut, and sprlnUing 
rosewater on tbeir pocket liandkercbiefs, and the 
durhar ended 

A fc^Y days after, 1 visited these royal dames, 
and had an opportunity of seeing them unveiled 
Their camp co\ered a considerable space of 
ground near a tank, to which the elephants went 
to bathe every evening From a distance the scene 
was imposing, on nearer inspection it was little 
else but a gigantic gipsy camp — not, however, the 
less picturesque for that 

There were tents of all shades of red, and brown, 
and blue, and dirty white Hundreds of the fol- 
lowers of the ranees were busy with elephants or 
horses, or tending bullocks or camels, all tbe 
animals were picketed about Many people were 
cooking — all occupations being carried on in tbe 
open air 

The tents of the three ladies were inclosed within 
walls of canvass, painted red at the top 

The elder of the adopted hoys received me at 
the tent door He was magnificently dressed 
trowsers, turban, tunic, and shawl, round his waist 
of red md gold tissue From the turhan fell a 

' ‘ Paue ’ 1! Ao leaf of tho piper betel In each leaf is 
vrrapped a bit of Ibo bold oat, -mlb a little lime 
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large tassel of pearls and emerald drops , round his 
throat were rows of pearls, diamonds, and sapphires , 
and he had handsome diamond bracelets His ap 
pearance and manners were dignified 

The other little boy came out also to meet me, 
but all his finery and precious stones did not suit 
him He was an exception to the rule ‘ that fine 
feathers make fine birds * 

As I was unaccompanied by any gentleman, the 
ranees met me inside unieiled They had on velvet 
jackets, the usual sarec,worti by all Hindoo women 
(which IS of such a length as to serve for petticoat 
and head veil in one), and wore quantities of jewels, 
besides toe rings \ Over the back of the sofas 
were thrown handsome sarees, embroidered in gold, 
near at hand, and ready to bo put on instantly, 
should any strange man enter suddenly 

This time I could see the ladies, although the 
tent was dark 

One was more ugly than another , they had small, 
black, lifeless eyes, flnttish noses, large mouths, teeth 
discoloured by chcwingpaun, aud on their foreheads 
a red sectarian circular spot , behind the sofas, 
rons of maids of honour were standing waving over 
their mistresses’ head peacock feathers, fastened into 
silver handles, these attendants acre as plain os 
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the ladies. There were some chlldrco belonging to 
the ranees’ family. The poor things were perched 
on chairs, looking anything hut amused; their 
little hangled royal feet fidgetting about, a long 
protracted yawn occaaonally confirming my sus- 
picions that they ■wished me gone. 

In the tent were also about twenty men, rela- 
tions of the ranees, and before whom they could 
unveil. The father of the elder widow sat in a 
chair 5 her mother stood. I inquired the cause. 

It was because her husband was there, and wives 
in India do not sit in the presence of their hus- 
bands. However, a chair wns given her behind 
the maids of honour, so that her husband could not 
see her when she sat down. Presently, a very aged 
and ugly woman crept out of a corner ; she also 
was a relative of her highness, and looked as if she 
hod just risen from the lower world, where ‘ Tama,’^ 
judge of departed souls, resides. 

The interpreter was a Portuguese woman, who 
translated the no doubt bigh-llown eastern speeches 
of the ranees, into very plain, simple English. 
The woman said to me, "Her highness say, she 


Tama >3 rcpre.ratel ,vi,h taadtul teelli, a, havin» 
com mpeet ImSe simps. A ratj agly Md 
tomolimc, railed by the nindoos ‘ the lie, her of Tama • 
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hopes master and misses will tahe care of her, and 
give her bread to eat, for else * she will have none " 

This meant neithei more or less than that her 
highness was not contented with the pension 
given her by the E I Company, hut which was, 
ill fact, I understood from those competent to 
judge, an ample one When the conversation 
flagged, the ranee s jewels were brought on silver 
trays for me to look at Then her copy hook was 
shown, for ^he had just began to read and write , 
and one little child recited a Sanscrit prayer, and 
having finished it, began over ngam, and w is uith 
difliculty silenced 

During all the tune 1 was in the tent, a natch 
girl Mas going through diflerent movements with 
her feet and hands, for dancing it cannot bo called 
in. any sense of the word 

She scarcely rooied away from the place where 
she stood at first bomc of the positions were 
graceful, but at tunes she seemed to distort her 
limbs , raeanwliilc the band outside plajed slow and 
monotonous airs 

The girl had a ^erj full petticoat, of a rich 
material, m which gold thread was intcnvovcn, a 
large \ehet jacket, trow'crs tied tight rontul the 
ankles shawl twi«tcd loosely round 
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her waist; of this she sometimes made use in her 
different attitudes, once spreading it behind her 
head, intending it to represent a peacoeVs tail. 

The \isit was no^7 drawing to a close ; sweet- 
meats were laid at my feet in silver dishes, jessa- 
mine chains put round my neck, and after the usual 
offerings of hetel-nut and paun, the sprinkling of 
the pocket-hqndkcrchief with rose-water took place. 

1 then took leave of the three widows,' and was not 
sorry all was over. The heat in the tent was 
almost stiffing. 

One season, two other visitors came to the hills 
when the ranees did — the Punt Suchew and his 
wife. They arc Brahmins. The Punt is one of the 
fcAV noblemen of the Mahratta empire remaining. 
He has u largo fortune, which is the case with fe^7 
others. Most of these Mahratta nobles have con- 
siderably diminished their patrimony by running 
into debt. 

Sirs. Punt (if I may so call her) paid me a visit, . 
which I returned at lier tent, into which I was led 
by her husband, who was waiting to receive me. 
He wore bright-red silk trousers, a thin white dress 
fastened round his waist by a shawl. The dress 
was transparent, so that his black shining neck was 
scon tbrongh it. Ilia ear-rings and ornaments tvero 
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of pearia and omeraJds. “I hope you ivelJ, sir/' 
said he to me in English. Having assured him I 
>vas^ ho said he would go and send his wife to me. 

She could scarcely <jwalk or raise her feet, the 
gold bangles on her ankles were so heavy. She 
was very young — quite unveiled : no Brahmin 
ladies concealing their faces.^ She was short, fat, 
and dumpy ; diad large, bright dark eyes, very 
little hair, dirty liands, blackish teeth ; she was 
covered with jewels. 

I endeavoured to find out her occupations. I 
could get DO further mforwatton, hut that she could 
cook. 

One of the few remarks she made to roe, through 
on interpreter, was, that I resembled her mother ; 
at which I expressed my great satisfaction — although 
I knew the mother was in nil probability like ail 
middle-aged Hindoo women, something between a 
griffin and a witch. 

The next day the little Brahmin lady sent me a 
dinner cooked entirely by her own fair hands. 

• Tliornnees nro rot Braluniosliut Slalirnttna Tlicjr con- 
ceal tlicir faces wl>cn men arc m ei TUu is not a Hindoo, 
l)ut n Ifaliorocdan cu«toiQ, which tlio Sfaiinittas nnd other 
nicca have Icamt from their conquerors. Tlio seclusion of 
theit v.omen la ollowcd by all Hindoos to bo an nflictatlon 
for winch no wnrrant can be /bund m ihetr shasters 
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■ What a nurahcr of dishes there vferc 1 Tliey did 
not bdk mTiting, It is niidcrstoocl, that when 
these dinners are sent, one is only expected to taste 
something, then nil is given to the servants. 
Among the dishes were thin cahes, pastry, and 
vermicelli covered ivith sadi'on and sugar, rice, 
mangoe-pichles, — ^various preparations of milk curds 
and sugar, and other dishes, the composition of 
‘ which it was impossible to divine. / 

Nevertheless, as soon as the dinner left my 
room, it was eagerly pounced upon hy the 
peons, and it was not long before I heard a serious 
quarrel had taken place between them and the 
haranls, who, it appears, got no share of this repast. 

The head servant was sent for to settle the 
point. In the meantime, my maids had offered 
some of the dainty bits to my tailDr, (a Brahmin ;) 
which he civilly declined, frankly telling them that, 
as they had touched the plates, he could eat none 
'of the contents. 

Once wc were at the hills when the ‘ mohurram ’ 
a Mahomedan fete, took place. It is held in me- 
mory of the death of Hassain and Hoosein, the 
two sons of Ali, nephew of Mahomet, and his 
consin Palima, the prophet’s daughter. 

The cause of their death was a dispute os to 

TOL. 1. 

N 
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who was the lawful successor of Mahomet, as 
‘ Commander of the Faithful.' This controversy 
still rages. The Sheens hold that Ali and his sons 
were the true Imauns, nnd annually, at the niohur- 
rara, lament the death of his sons. To this sect 
belong all Persian, and most Indian hlahomedans. 
The Saunis, on the other hand, regard Ali as an 
impostor, and Oomar and Abuhukr as the only 
true successors of the prophet. Hence they abomi- 
nate AU and the Mahomedan festival, which is held 
to commemorate the martyrdom of his sons. To 
this sect belong all Turks, Affghans, and Arabs. 

Hassain ^7as poisoned, and Hoossein shin with 
the sword at the battle of Kerbela, near the fron- 
tier of Mesopotamia, where their tombs nro still 
shown, and arc great objects of veneration to all 
Sheea pilgrims. A series of scenic representations 
of the battle nnd of the death of the martyrs are 
given at this fete. 

Before the feast of the ‘mohurram ’ begins, every 
Sheea Mahomedan of high rank or great wealth 
erects, on some part of his premises, a temporary 
building of poles, mats, and canvass. Within this 
arc prepared models of the tombs of Hassain nnd 
Iloossain, and of all their accessories ; the biers, 
cofDns, the war horse, stands of arms, &c. — olT 
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■which models are known by tho general name of 
Hahoot. ’ People who arc not rich enough to 
have private ‘ tahoots * of their own, club together ; 
and every regiment, or department, or quarter of a 
town, in which many Shcea Mahomedans are congre* 
gated, has a general ‘ taboot,^ to which all subscribe. 

Tho models are made of wooden frame-work 
covered with cloth, paper, and tinsel, and are 
sometimes of great size, requiring alarge number of 
men to carry them, and the very large ones arc 
fioractimea mounted on wheels. They arc usually 
models, and often very beautiful ones of some of the 
commoner kinds of Mabomedan mansolea, not of 
any one building, or kind of building, bntof various 
shapes and sizes, according to tho fancy and means 
of the architect. Besides the ‘taboot,’ there is 
always ample space within the temporary building, 
1 have mentioned, for the owners and all their 
friends and ■visitors, and on the first day of the 
feast, the tahoots arc inaugurated, as the French 
would say. The workmen and their rubbish are 
cleared away, and the tahoots arc displayed to view. 
Scats arc placed in front, and here the host and bis 
family sit to receive visitors. It is o polite mark of 
attention to go rounj to ail the tahoots of your 
friends and acquaintances, and you are received and 
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presented with pawn leaf, garhnds of i1owcr«, rose- 
water, attar, do , as m a duibar Boys and grown 
men too, turn ‘fakeer,’ or beggar, for the occasion, 
let loose the ends of their turbans, and tie a bundle 
of coloured threads round their wrists, and smear 
their faces with ashes They are supposed to repre 
sent the followers of Ah, devoted to martyrdom, 
along with his sons, and prepared to die, as becomes 
Moslem martyrs In most cases the representation 
goes no further than a masquerade, dressing up tho 
martyr, who goes about levying ‘fikecr' alms, or 
a kind of Christmas bo\ from all who will giie to 
him, hut there arc nlnays some, wlio form them* 
selves into bands, and dress, ami net the part aery 
well They go about singing a dirge m chorus, 
and beating time with their arms, if thc} have them, 
or with sticks and strings, on \Yhich arc ’strung 
metal rings, which clash whenever tlic} arc ‘shaken. 
One of their number, selected ns a good reader, 
occasional!} h ilts and reads aloud an elegy, all his 
companions join m n chorus of groans or sighs, at 
the most patlictic parts, and after tlic final death 
and burial of ITassntn niul Iloosscin, lljc) ruse 
shouts of w ailing, cry, and he it their hr*. ist« 

Among the crowd on thc«e occasions, arc generally 
men dressed up as tiger?, or horses, who pin) tricks 
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among the people, and mK up a good deal of coarse 
buffoonery and practical joking \yitb the lamentation, 
■which iSthe proper business of the festival 

The procession always includes figures intended 
to represent the martyrs, both before the battle and 
after their death, their followers armed for battle and 
in despair after the defeat and death of their leaders 
Dhuldul, the famous steed of All, is always n con 
spicuous figure, and the whole is always wound up 
by the procession of ‘ taboots,’ which arc intended 
to represent the martyrs' tombs 

This sort of thing is repeated daily and nightly 
for several days, till the time comes for throwing 
theUahoots’ into the water All the models aic 
then earned forth, and there is great rivalry as to 
whose ‘taboot’ should go first, and sometimes 
de«perate battles occur in the struggle for prece- 
dence 

It 13 usually regulated bv custom, but sometimes 
a new body or commumty build a taboot of greater 
size than any other in the town, and then in virtue 
of tho mngiHtude of tlicir tiboot. or under some 
siimhr pretence, essay to go first As the people 
on these occasions ore more or less excited, the 
mohurram is always an anxious time for magistrates 
and others concerned in Iccping the peace ° 
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Many Sheeas even, and all Saunis regard these 
representations as tending to idolatry, and disap* 
prove of them. When once duly marshalled, the 
procession of taboots moves on to the place ap- 
pointed for their immersion. They arc stripped of 
the most moveable, and most easily preserved of 
their ornaments, which are kept for next year, the 
wreck is throvm into the water, and the mohurram 
is over. 
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CHAPTER IX 

y.BAT Ti TOE HILVS FOa TIIE DECCAK— -nR-lTT RA&S— 
JOUMfCT TO WAEE— BEADTIFUI. 8CEXERT — TRA-VEIXETIS’ 
BD^OALO^^S— SIGHT SEED.G AT WAEE— LEGENDS — DOM 
— MSIT TO TnE -mDOM* OP NANA FDRNLM EPS — LEGEND 
— ENOraiOCS nANTAN THEE — ^MOSKETS— TISIT TO DASTIA. 

It is scarcely safe to remain at the Mahabalesliwur 
Hills after tlie first weet of June. The rams are then 
very frequent ; tlie roads, up and down the Ghaut, 
are neaily impassahlc, and the rivers not alviajs 
fordable. Bridges arc not common, and the traveller, 
either in his carriage or palanquin, has frequently 
to wait some time till it is safe to pass over the 
riiers. Tisitors at the hills therefore hurry back 
citw to Bomlny or Poonoh at the beginning of 
June. As soon ns they leave, those in charge 
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of the bungalows prepaie for tliree months and a 
li df of continual ram It is a rum of which no one 
^\ho has not been m Inuu can form an idea In 
the ihiee months and a half, upwards of three 
bundled mchei. of rum generally fall at the hills, 
and the fall hu^ been known to exceed three hun 
died and Gfty 

I have only heard of one peison not a native 
passing many monsoons at the hills, and that person 
was the widow of an Amencan missionary Ibcre 
she lived for several years, having, m the rainy 
season, no one with her but n few native servants, 
snakes, hyenas, tigers, land crabs, and cheetahs, 
her only neighbours 

The first preparation for this deluge is the 
packing up of the bungalows Each is completely 
encased in a most comfortable great coat, consisting 
of ‘ cliuppers,’ which are large screens of thatch, 
fastened to frames of poles, and so contrived that 
they coier up each face of the cottage, and prevent 
the ram from reaching the walls 

The chimney is taken caicof in the same manner, 
the bungalow has no longer any shape whatever, 
it looks much like the figures of ladies m the loose 
“polka” great coat, which has been the fashion of 
late years, more useful than graceful The onV 
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inmnte of tho l)ungn\o\v in the niiiw, is tlio ‘ ninli 
(gardenci), who, 1 hear, when once ho enters, 
ne\ er Ic ives it ngain till the fine vcfithcr le-iippcars; 
except to get the necessiries of life , he bys in i\ 
store of pioMsions and comforts, lice, ghee, cocoa- 
nuts, harley, tohacco, and firc-woofi. 

On the morning when we left the hills it was 
raining % ery ranch, and a storm secuicd likely to 
follow, 

bVe a atnag of elephant**, the clouds, 

Li TCgulir lllo, hy liglitniog fillets bound, 

Wore slowly at their potent god’s command , 

Tlio heaTcns let down a silrcr chain to earth ; 

The earth tb it shines mth buds and sheds sweet odours, 

Is pierced with shower«, like diamond shafted darts, 
I/iunchcd from the rolling nia«s of deepest blue, 

IVluch heaves before the breeze and foams with fiatso, 
liikc ocean’s dark waves by the tempest driven, 

And tos«ing high their flashing suigc to shore " * 


Many persons had already quitted the lulls, 
nnd that part of them usually inhabited by Eu- 
ropeans presented a most melancholy appearance 
Ihe bazaar seemed deserted — the fronts of the shops, 
usually open, ere closed The Hindoo peasants, n ho 
dkUU wet and cold wcitUcr, lud on tlicir hinds 
tho singular covenng they wcni during tlie rams. 


' 'nio ‘ Taj Citrl,’ Soled Spmuicna of 11, o Hindoo 
tiou U cd bj ilr Wilson. 


Dra iia 
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It IS called an ‘cerla/ it is usually made of teai. 
leaves, fastened together with strips of bamboo, 
but sometimes made of jowaree straws tied together 
above the head, and descending as a regular , 
it IS a complete shed^ protecting the head and ex 
tendmg over the shoulders Nothing looLs so 
deplorable as a native in wet weather, he appears 
to shrink and shrivel np, and the usual warm brown 
of his skin becomes a miserably cold, bluish grey 

The cows and buffalos at this season stand drip 
ping with ram, and look the very pictures of misery 
and despair The English church we passed was 
already encased in its monsoon dress The ground 
was strewed with the dead bodies of tho small land 
crab«, of which more were crushed every minute 
by the numerous p dkee bearers, and servants, who 
attended us 

Wild flowers, during the lost few days, had been 
springing up in great profusion , trees and bushes, 
till now coi cred with dust from the red sod of the 
roads, were really well washed, looking fresh and 
green again 

Frogs, celebrating the return of the monsoon, 
were jumping in and out of puddles, filling the air 
with continual croaking, while the “ram bird' sent 
forth Its four wild hut not unplcasing note® ‘ 

• Tlia liinl 13 nlwnjs lc*inlin tie Deccan at llo com 


TEE “WAKE VALLEY. 

Tlie descent from the hills into the 'Wnce Valley 
was extremely steep and slippery. It is very re- 
marhable that the palkee-hearei-s rarely make a 
false step; those who carry the palanquin are, in diffi- 
cult places, supported by those of their companions 
•whose turn it is to be unemployed at the moment. 

Tew Europeans A^ere met "with as ^vc descended 
the ghaut, but v?e beard a constant tinkling of 
bells, and saAV -winding up the steep stony paths, 
bullocks, or bttle ponies, laden with peas, or cocoa- 
nuts, or salt, or chunam (lime) for building purposes. 

Though the traveller may have left the hills in 
mist and rain, he often finds it bright and sunny in 
theWaceYalley, where, later in the year, 'ivhcn 
the ficlds'are ‘ ripe tu harvest/ a seat on a scaffold- 
ing, raised on poles, fastened in the ground, is 
placed in the midst of the grain ; on which seat is a 
hoy, who is posted there to frighten away the birds. 

• On approaching the traveller’s bungalow, at 
AYace, the Crisbna flows to the left. The city, (on 
the other side of the river,) is seen to great advan- ' 
tage, hacked by magnificent ranges of hills: sta.te.ly 

mcnccmcnt of, and during tho tsinj Beason. In ibc Hindoo 
drama of Alalali and Madhava, allusion is made to a Lird 
•wluclv is supposed to drint no vmter bat rain. 

See ‘•Wilson’s Select Specimens of the Theatre of the 
Hindoos, Malali and Madhava page 103. 
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temple^, picttirc«quc buililing*!, mingle 1 ivjtli grnce 
fill pnlm«, Hniboos 3tilh tlitir ft itlitrmg foliige, 
and groves of fine mangos, iinbmg a vor} pleasant 
picture 

1 1 now novvlicrt a more lovcl) spot than 1^ncc, 
and nltliougli I often vi«itcd it daring my stay m 
India, I saw new beauties ever) time Here tliero 
IS grand scenerj, ns well as plcising, quiet spot®, 
and charming bits 

Tlic view from the travellers bungalow is per 
fectly beautiful Behind the city rise hills of all 
the shapes which are peculiar to the mountains in 
the Deccan There arc round, peal cd flat topped 
lulls, some covered with rock«, looking at a dis 
taiice like forts and castles One hill, near the 
city, rises very abruptly, and has a hill fort on 
the top It IS called Fandoogbur 

Wace IS crowdcl with temples In all di- 
rections from the verandah of the traveller s 
bungalow, temple after temple is seen, some of 
simple architecture, others elaborately carved , 
some 1 avc their ornaments gaily coloured, while 
others show only the natural neb grey of the rock 
of which they are built ^ 

1 One 3 very large dedicated to Gunputty Its citcnor 
13 plain very sol d and of dark stone surmounted by a well 
proport oned and very large conical spire It has a very 
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All along tlie edge of tlic river, on tbe side of 
the town, are handsome flights of stone steps, 
where women were fitting their ■vases with 
water; men driving their cattle over the river; 
priests washing vessels used, in the temples, or 
sitting lazily on the stone walls, looking like 
monkeys, and gazing into the sacred Crishna. 

On the hanks of the river, near the bungalow, 
are many pipuls and mangos, under which 
were encamped picturesque groups: camels and 
men sitting round a fire, ponies picketed about, 
tents of travellers, from the purest white of the 
English sahib, to the dingy-coloured one of the more 
humble native traveller. 

A traveller’s bungalow is one of the most 
wretched-looking abodes when no visitor is there. 
In each room there is a table, if it has three legs 
and a half it is well. Should the chairs have hacks, 
seats, and their usual number of legs, the traveller 
who brings none with him may congratulate himself. 

The small narrow cots arc skeletons of beds .de- 
nuded of all furniture, except dirty raosquitoe cur- 
tains, with very open holes in them, large enough 
to admit a dragon-fly. 


singular roof, made of largo stones, keyed 
together, so as to make a perfecUy flat stone 
like a vavement reversed. 


> or dovetailed 
ceUiog, ei.actly 
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Lior}l)0(ly tnvcls with ns man} comforts astliey 
can Linen they niu'Jt bring, and if tligy do not 
bring n cook, £hcy mil often haic to put up with 
nnti\c fare 

It IS frequently the cn'c that persons arriTC at 
these wretched resting places, wincli arc ecarcely 
better than the dunim‘:alas (native inns), who arc 
far from affluent, and \cry ill, tryingto “get home” 
before It IS too late, and what inconveniences have 
such invalids to encounter’ when (their few com- 
forts being perhaps detained on the road,) they find 
an empty, dismantled chamber, a mud floor, a bed 
without furniture, and food from which the healthi 
est would turn with disrelish 

People in Europe talk of the ‘luxuries of the 
East ’ It IS but little known how much the wife 
of a subaltern m the Indian army undergoes, when 
she travels with young children, on arriving at one 
of these bungalows I often think of the strange 
and melancholy scenes which have occurred in 
such places 

I heard, not long ago, of the following sad and 
touching inscription being found scratched with a 
nail on the wall of a loom of a traveller’s bun 
galow, at Kurrachee, in Scindo, close to one of 
the conches Some of the words were almost 
illegible 
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‘ As on tins bed of patn I Ite, 

Anil count tlio hours of encli long (lny> 

-And tbinlc, with terror, I must die, 

And scarcely even dare to pray. 

* « • * 
t Yesl it has como at last— 

Tho last on tins sad earth for mo — 

The Ume for hope, repentance, past- — 

An eternity of what’s to hcl 

‘ And I have laughed this hour to scorn, 

And deemed this life an endless ngC — 

Tho light of a rctoming morn — 

'EUo ma-n twn the. page ’ 

Tho servants of the bungalow snid they knew of 
two gentlemen who had long hin ill in that room. 
One died, and was buned at Kurrachec ; the other 
recovered, and went away, but who they tvero 
they could not tell 

Our furniture and servants always preceded us, 
aud, on arriving, I found my room as comfort iblc 
as my own at home. 

IVaec IS, according to local legends, the place 
where the five Pandoos' lived in evilc, obliged, by 

‘ Tlic Pandoos were a brotherhood of dcmi gods Tlicy 
nro supposed to be the heirs of one of the liajpoot races 
who comiucrcd India According to vulgar tradition, all 
great aNorhs and pant undertakings aro asenbod to them 
Tt™ adTcntures fora, ite snljcct of one of tlio most popul m 
of tho Ilmdoo poems 
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their \ou, to rcmmn therefor t\Yelve ycirs The 
hill behind Waco is called after the Pnndoos Some 
of the caYc temples excavated by the brothers arc 
shown on its sides I had not time to see them, 
but T heard they are not worth a visit 

Beyond this lofty Pandoogiihr are seen two more 
Iiigh lulls, Kuhnga and Kummulguhr, which one of 
the Pandoos tried to place one on the top of the 
other, that he might he at length and look at the sea, 
ns he rested his liead on Ins hand But he could 
only work at night, and the envious demon who 
wished to thwart bun, roused the sun before his 
time, and made liim appear just as Pondoo had 
iredgcd his hand in below {be hill, tchere like huge 
cavity made by bis fingers is still to be seen 

I should think it would be difficult to find a 
hotter place on this earth than Waee I have been 
there often in what is elsewhere called the ‘ cold 
season,’ but that reason never visited Waee The 
heat, however, was bearable in the day, at night it 
was insupportable Closed windows could not be en 
dured , and, in consequence, I had very little sleep 
there was a ‘ tom tommg ’ going on in one temple 
01 another all night Then there were also singing 
fakirs, barking dogs, braying donkeys, and neigh 
mg horses 
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Sig\it*secing in India is very fatiguing. TUc 
early sun I always found very overpowering ; it is 
impossible to go out in the middle of the day, unless 
one is protected in a carriage, or in a palanquin : 
tbe afternoons arc so short, and it is so hot till late 
in tbe day — tbe sun keeping up^bis strength to the 
last — that it requires some resolution, and a good 
deal of health and strength to overcome all these 
drawbacks. Fortunately, I had all three, and fan* 
ded I could set the sun at defiance j and though 
1 had one slight coup de soled during my residence 
in India, I never learnt prudence. Had I been as 
prudent as I ought to have been, I should have 
seen nothing. I therefore went one morning, rather 
late, to the city of IVaec, in a covered ton-jon, 
open at the sides, which enabled me to see a great 
deal. 

In the large temple of Gnnputty is an image of 
that god hewn out of half of an enormous stone. 
Tbe other half is carved into a very large and sleek 
‘nundi,’^ in the temple of Mahadeo, close by. 

' Veffl, on 

•wliich ho is seen ridmg The image of that animal, near 
temples, is mu-Clly represented lying down facing the innf^e 
of its master. The most ancient and remarkable notice in 
tho Scriptures on the -worslnp of this animal, is that of the 
EoMen calf.^Ucl, ,ns cost t, Aaron from tho ear-rings of 
Yoi- r. - 
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The canopy, or mundap, in front of Mahadeo’s 
temple, is very lighl^ and a beautiful specimen of 
stone-worlc, as far as accurate masonry goes. The 
roof, like that of Gunputty’s temple, is like a pave- 
ment reversed j it is made by cutting stones so as 
to form three cubes, joined at the corners ; these 
arc then locked together, so that each stone locks 
into a portion of six of its neighbours ; and when 
the roof is complete, the support, generally of 
earth, is dug out, from the inside of the temple, and 
the spectator from below secs only the flat under* 
surface of tho third, or lowest cube. 

There is not much variety In tho temples but 
those of VIshoo and Liixlmcc arc in difTci'cnt styles, 
and each as far as stone work is concerned, in very 
good simple taste, 

AVacc is completely Eastern ; wc do not even 
ECO English needles and thread sold there hy the 
natives, as wc did at Poona. 

■W’nco abounds with fable and legend. 

There is a large pool beneath the town, where 
the mark is shown where Bhcem lay and rolled in 
tlio pooplo wlnle ilio Ismclitcs ^xro cnc.'impcil nt tlic ifoiint 
Sinni. — Kilto't rcj’vhr CyclnpirtlM *>/ Jidhcal Tor 

jnoro inrormntion on llio undent wornliip of limt «nini»l| 

Kitto, un<1f r the licaJ of * Cnlf.’ 
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tho n\er, afttrlie had slmntliC giant Kinchick, and 
dragged his body from the hills, mahing tliereby 
the Hinchich Nulla,’* or rivine ' 

Looking down the river we see black stone piers, 
which seem to have been the support of a bridge^ 
but of this there is no other vestige 

I was told tint “ Crishnabyee,” the (Lady 
Cnshna) “did not allow her stream to be pro- 
faned by a bridge, for vulgar mortals to cross over 
dry shod ” 

A Mahomedan Soobadar, who lived at Waee as 
governor of the provinces under the Delhi emperors, 
designed a bridge over the Crishna, where the want 
of one IS much felt, even to this day, and built the 
piers on n rock below the town , bnt before the 
arches could be turned, the river goddess appeared 
to him in a dream, threatened him with her ven- 
gnnee if he insisted m his impious attempt, and com 
manded him to desist , and the piers of the incom- 
plete hndge still «tnnd as a monument of his ready 
obedience, and ns a warning to all future utilitarian 
rulerswho may disregard the traditionary prohibition 
In my morning cscni^ions to sketch, I saw the 
cirly rooja (worship) of the priests, os wcU as of the 

' hlicem was rai. of the five PanSoos end fanoos for hu 
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Hity. One boy had a very extraordinary manner 
of shewing his feeling of devotion he fell full length 
upon his face, then rose, then fell down again where 
his head had touched the ground, so he went round 
and round the temple of Mahadeo He was under 
a vow to make a cei tain number of circuits in the 
prostrate fashion A woman with a rosary in her 
hand, walked quickly round and round the temple, 
as if in a hurry to get over her pooja Another 
came and put red powder on a carved stone cobra, ^ 
in a niche near where I was sitting ; of course the 
Tulsies, Pipuls and Nundis were not forgotten, they 
had plenty of rice and flowers oflered to them. I was 
never tired of observing the cunous customs of the 
people El cry day there was something new to 
excite one’s curiosity, and to make one enquire the 
iiJty and ihe xUiereforc 

At about flic miles from 'Wnce, is a small ullage, 
called Horn I uas attracted there, haung heard 
of a very large basin, and a singular pillar, and, 
besides, that the idols were nil of white marble 

' Images of snalcs arc common Tlio idea of t1 
medicinal sirtues is yery old in India A Hindoo nUaelc«‘t 
br ft! er or other diseases, makes a serpent of brnss, or ch/* 
and performs certain ecrenionics to its In nor, in f irtl enmeo 
of 1 1 * recovery Such ceremonies arc pirticolarl/cfllcaciou* 
when the moon is m the Isoksbctra (Slansion) sign or aster* 
um called Sarpa, or the Serpent. 
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I WIS rewarded for mj trouble , all these objects 
stood m the court yard of an exceedingly Imnd'^omc 
temple 

The pillar is about fi\c feet high ' On the top 
arc five white marble heads of Siva with the usual 
cobras twisting about them A pillar is an emblem 
of that god 

1 remained long in this court }nrd 'While 
sketching the pillar and heads, one of the pnests sat 
by me, watching every strobe I made isith the 
pencil, and at the end, ashed me to write my name 
down on paper, and gi\c it him, which I consented 
to do, provided he let me take a sbctch of him, to 
which he agreed 'SVhilc 1 was drawing, another 
pnest came to the pillar, and anointed the ficcs 
of Siva with some liquid In all tho temples 
large and small, are images of white marble 

There was no lack of * holy men,’ as they deem 
themselves , one more disfigured than another — some 
with their faces covered with red powder, and all were 
sitting on the ground, on ‘ sackcloth ’ and ashes ® 

' Ulack pillars are almost always placed teroro temples 
"When they finish in a point at tlie top it is meant to represent 
n Jlame Sira heing an emblem of fire 

T1 e llmcloos liave » rCTcrcncc for p Ihn Wloii any one 
IS zealous m religious ceremonies it is said of 1 ini, ‘ Ho is 
llo pillar of lilick stone belonging to U c temple 

- “It IS to bow tl o 1 cad IiU a bull rush, aad to spread 
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On a platform, round a temple, were several men 
cleaning the lamps, t)ells, spoons, images, plate^*, 
and various utensils used in Pooja, all curious — 
some of beautiful fonn, especially the lamps One 
brass spoon attracted my attention, its stem was 
crowned by a five hooded cobra In vam I coaxed 
the Brahmin to let me buy it He only gave a 
determined negative by shaking his head contin 
ually , but I got one like it in the bazaar of Waee 
on the same day 

The enormous basin stood m the middle of the 
court It IS very remarkable — all of stone, and 
of very consider iblc dimensions , on the edges arc 
carved lotus leaves It reminded mo of tbo * Mol 
ten Sea ' ‘ And tbe bnm thereof was wrought hko 
the bnm of a cup, with flowers of lihes * * 

On a stone pedestal was an enormous black 
tortoise, which the Hindoos believe «!upports the 
world On its back reposes a ‘ nundi,' or bull , 
over him a canopy, or mundup, the pillars of which 
rest on the back of the tortoise 

On the roof of the canopy is a small temple, with 
Its carvings painted many colours IVhen there 

eictwctolh arnl (uJjes under bus , wilt thou call tl w n f a-'t 
an nccc[ laWe day to -Isaiili Uni— 5 

r 1 Kin^^ii £3 
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^vater m the hasin, the tortoise appears to float on 
it, hearing on its bacl. the hull and temple 

The lotus IS the most sacred flower imong the 
Hindoos, it enters into nil the ornaments of the 
brass vessels used in the temples 

It is alluded to m the most popular poems, and 
the poets say, that the lotus was dyed by the blood 
'of Si\a, that flowed from the wound made by the 
arrow of Karan (Cupid) ' This flower is also con- 
sidered an emblem of beauty , and in the ‘ Rctnn- 
vah, or, the NccUacc’ — a play wntten m the 
twelfth century— Vasautaia sajs to Ins lady lo>e 
“My beloved Saganka, thy countenance is ns 
radiant ns the moon , thy eyes arc two lotus buds ; 
thy hand is the full blown flower, and thy arras its 
graceful filaments * 

I had just begun to sketch the large basin, when 
the whole village — men, women, and chddren — 
rushed into the court yard some ran between me 
and the object I was drawing, and, squatting down, 
stared at me with theu* sloe black, deep set eyes , 
* ‘ Tet tQark d I where the holt of Cuptd fell 
It fell 0500 a 1 tUc wcaleta O/iwer— 

Before, milk white now pui^lo wuh Lore e wound 
And maidens call it love in idleness 

JUtdsttmnur-Aighet Dream -^-Acl IT 
* Wilson s ‘ Hindoo Theatre, p 290 
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Others looked over my shonlder; and many, who 
found the place full, sat on the top of the wall. 

My servants could not keep the crowd so I 
made a hasty retreat down into a shady ravine, 
where 1 thought I sliould be alone, hut was mis; 
taken ; for, on looking up, I saw the priest, with 
his sharp, piercing eyes, peering at me through a 
milk -hush, as if determined to see the last of me. 

On returning to Waee in the evening. I saw 
several natives hastening to meet me. One of 
them told my parsee servant that the widow of 
ISnna 'Eumawees liad beard 1 was 'in the ncft^bvai' 
hood, and begged I would, as I passed her village, 
pay her a visit. I was very glad to have the 
opportunity of seeing her, and so hurried on to 
Manowely. 

Passing a narrow lane, I came suddenly on a 
handsome flight of steps, lending down to the 
Crishna, where a scene biir:>t on me I did not ex- 
pect. There was the glorious evening sky, against 
it stood a dark temple, and palms, and bamboos 
with their drooping boughs dipping in the sacred 
stream. In a few minutes the walls, and step®, 
were covered with villagers, all had hastened out 
to meet me I hurried on to \isit a small temple I 
had heard of, where hangs a large hell, taken from 
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a Portuguese churcli, it bears tlie date of 1706, a 
Latin inscription is round it, Laudale Dominam 
Cymhilis hene Sonantibtis and there is the figure 
ofthe Yirgin and Child, in relief. But I had not 
time to tarry here, it was getting late, and the lady 
I had to visit was waiting for me. 

The entrance to her villa was very primitive, and 
not as I thought suitable to the widow of Nana 
Pumcwces, the great minister of the Pcishwa. 
There were small court-yards, with inclosures, 
in which were goats, cows, and other domestic 
animals j under sheds were heaps of old rusty 
arms. • Numerous servants received me at thu 
door of the house, some dressed, and some very 
undressed. 

1 followed a person up a very steep, narrow 
staircase, perfectly dark, and entered immediately 
into a small room, quite open to the front, with no 
windows. Between the pillars hung very shabby 
curtains, an old hit of carpet, and two ricketty look- 
ing chairs were all the furniture of this apartment. 

Here I sat some minutes among a number of 


mid h<aking pewp.V, wondering from whence 
the lady would appear, when 1 perceived a small, 


* It 13 a remarkaWe io^tance of perversion of the text 
Psalm cl. 5, that in the inscription on the bcU, the feminine 
■ 13 usc<3, Dominam, instead of Dominam 
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lo^7 door way at the end of the room, before ■which 
hung 1 bamboo blind 

I saw all eyes were directed towards that door , 
still the lady came not , at last I inquired if she 
were coming , one said m reply, “ Her feet ivcrc 
painful” I therefore concluded, that as she ^^ns 
somewhat aged, she could not move fast. I was 
much amused by some of her servants going up to 
the door, and peeping behind the blind Presently 
there was a great stir behmd it, and a mystenous 
hand gave out two \ery large and square packages 
Tho attendants opened them, one was a picture 
ns large as life, of Nana Pumawces, the other ofhis 
iua«iter, poor Mahadco Kao, the >oung Pcishwa 
lliey could scared) be placed upright, the ceding 
of the room was so low 

In a few minutes there was a stdl greater bustle 
bcliind the blind, it was pushed on one side, and I 
beheld, sitting in the small doorway, and ns if m a 
frame, a little old woman, there she remained 
motionless, reminding me somewlnfc of one of the 
Hindoo deities in Us shnne She was colored 
from head to foot with a Jarge red shank 

W hen I ad> nneed to her, she ga\ e me her hand, 
and was acr) «iUnt at first, so I had time to ol<cne 
her She IS icry old, lut still traces of great 
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Ij^auty arc visible, tbe features small and delicate, 
and her c) es large and bnglit for ber age , her 
little naked feet peeped out from under the folds of 
her shaivl, and I remarked her hands were w ell 
formed On her forehead she had a small round, 
black, sectarian mark Very little conversation avas 

carried on, beyond enquiry after each other s health , 
the pictures, however, were naturally the topic of 
discourse, and she seemed to prize them They 
had been painted hy a good European artist, in the 
time of her husband's greatest prosperity She 
had also a few letters, nntten to her by tbe Duke 
of Wellington, when he undertook to settle her 
affairs with the Pcishwa, in 1804, and these she 
seemed greatly to value As it was getting late, I 
bade ber farewell, groping my way down the dark 
staircase, and when I reached the bottom, felt 
thankful I bad not broken my neck I was covered 

•with flowers, having thick chains and bracelets of 
3 essamme, and holding m my hand a sceptre made 
of the same flowers 

Kana Eumawees died m 1800 The following 
account of the fate of his widow is taken from 
Cuptim Maodomld s Memoir of the Life of the hto 
Nana Fumawees 
“ Bajee Ilao being 


anxious to secure possession, 
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both of the widow, and of Nana’e treasure, which 
was generally reported to he immense, immediately 
sent a party of troops to bring her to Poona, and 
after considerable resistance from a party of about 
two thousand Arabs, whom Nana had retained in 
his service, in which many of the Peishwa’s troops 
were slain, an arrangement was concluded, by 
which the Arabs were allowed to proceed to 
Cambay, in Guzerat, while the widow remained iu 
Bajec Rao’s custody, until Jeshwunt Rao Holkar’s 
approach, compelled him to fly from Poona. Hol- 
kar treated her with the greatest kindness and con- 
sideration, as long as be remained there, hut oa 
Amrut Rao’s coming to Poona, the widow did not 
feel herself secure from his ancient enmity towards 
Nana. She, therefore, fled for refuge to the fort of 
Loghur, the Killadar of which, Dhondoo Bullnl, 
was a staunch dependant of Nana’s; by him she 
Tv.as protected until the year 1804, when General 
TVellesley, who had been invested with full political 
powers for the affairs of the Deccan, on the part of 
the Peishwa, made a treaty with Dhondoo Bullal, 
by which the fort of Loghur was to be evacuated, 
and Nana’s widow to be allowed to settle wherever 
she wished, in any part of the Peishwa’s domains, 
under the guarantee of the British government, and 
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a pension of rupees, twelve thousand annually, con- 
ferred upon her.” 

■Pnnwcll was the station fixed upon, and she re- 
sided there for about a space of sixteen years, when 
she obtained permission to proceed to Manowlcy, 
^yhere she has resided ever since. 

It was at Panwell, Lord Yalentia visited her in 
1804. He describes her as “really a very pretty 
girl, fair, round faced, with beautiful eyes, and 
apparently seventeen years of age.”^ 

In the life of Nana Fumawees, by Captain 
Macdonald, there are translations of the letters 
which the Duke of ‘Wellington, when General 
Wellesley, addressed to this lady, in whose welfare 
he evidently took an interest: one 1 will extract as 
it may interest the reader. 

Letter from General Wellesley to Joo Bye, widow 
of the late Naua Fumawees, dated Bombay, 
25th March, 1804. 

“ General Wellesley, invested with full authority 
in political affairs of the Deccan, on the part of the 
British government, informs the widow of the late 
Nana Fumawees, that, according to the proposal 
made by Dhondoo Biillnl, Killedar of Logliur, she 


‘ ValcElia’3 -Vojases ana Trorcls to India, Cevlo 
Eed Sea, Abpsinia, and Egyp*. p- 173. 
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v,i[[ bo ftllowed to reside m nny phee sho may 
tbink fit under tbc Pmhira’s government He also 
promises, on the part of his highness the Pcishwa, 
tint an annual grant of rupees (twelve thousand) 
shall be granted to her, under the guarantee of 
the British government, so long as she shall hold 
no communication with the enemies of either the 
Ptishwa, or of the British He promises, also, 
that she shall meet with no injury from anjone ^ 

“ (Signed) AhTHDH ■W^ELtEStEt, 

“ Major General " 

About eight miles from "Woee is a banyan tree, 
covering a space of ground between three and four 
acres The road to it is along the valley, and here 
again, at the foot of a mountain called 'Wyratgbur, 

I beard another legend, in which the Pandoos arc 
the great actors 

It js related, that on the top of the mountain 
lived King TVjrdt, whom the Pandoos served in 
disguise, till Bheem, the largest of them nearly 
disclosed their real character and rank, by eating 
up, at one meal, all the contents of the royal 
larder and granary * 

Under this magnificent tree I remained somo 

' ‘Memoir of tbe Lift} of the late Nana Fumawpca Dy 
A SlacdonalJ 
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hours The shade ■was so complete, I could sit in 
the middle of the d ly without ony co^ enng on m) 
head I have desenhed elsewhere the singular 
manner in which the houghs of the ban) an tree 
bend down and tahe root The tree I am describ- 
ing ivas of such a size that separate pic me parties 
might tahe place under it, and not interfere as ilh 
each Other There were countless avenues, or 
rather aisles, like those of a church, the pale grey 
stems being the columns, ivhich, as the sun fell on 
them, glittered m parts like silver , and hero and 
there were little recesses like chapels, nbero tho 
roots from the houghs formed themsehes into deli 
cate clu«tenng pillars, up and down nliich little 
squurels were chasing each otlier, while largo 
monkeys^ were jumping from bough to hough, the 
boughs cracking and creaking, os if both monkeys 
and boughs would fall on my head 

‘ There arc aviUagc and temples on thcTray from 'Waco to 
Poona which are Burronnded by pipul and banyan trees I 
always stopped ihcro on my jonmey, to Ti«it the enormous 
monkeys, which live in that grove I was much amii«ed by 
watching their gambols My servants used to tl row stones 
up into the trees in order to make the nn 1 m^l 3 jump over tho 
■Kails of 11,0 tomplo -mil mn on lo tl o plain As soon as 
they 1 ad cleared tl e ■nnlls they stopped, sprung forward 
m..od thomselre, on thow I m I leg,, then, springing h|„|, , „ 
tnto the air, ran nn again nadnhen thejdnsapi eared hel m l 
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There are many banyan trees, of great size, 
jn this part of India , but I have never heard or 
read of any larger, or more perfect, than this TJ c 
exact area shaded by it at noon day is, by careful 
measurement, three acres and three quarters The 
space covered is a very symmetrical o\al There 
IS no brushwood underneath, nor anything to inter 
nipt the view, except the numerous stems of the 
tree itself My tree is so regular in its external 
shape, as to tahe off in, some degree, from its 
beauty It looks, at a little distance, like a closely 
planted clump of trees, or a gigantic green mu«h 
room , but in crerj other respect, scon from 
underneath, it is beautiful nhethonn the heat of 
noon day, or m the dark nicht, when the servants 
and comp followers haac lighted their watch fires 
in its lofty aisles , or, perhaps, most of all, s^hcn a 
bright moonlight stnigglcs through some of tlic 
few openings in the leal) canopj I really did not 
wonder at its being regarded by the simple mI 
lagers ns a dcitj , and man) were the marvels they 
related of the punishments inflicted on those who 
had violated its sanctity One stor} ran — that an 
impious Sool adar, who ruled the district m f>jna<r 

caf(u< I MW iiotf n- I i tf •Jr t nnrm i» !■« f» I rafr J 

W cJ Itt tl e ftlrj fto I M tl rj went on l II tl «■/ I hI In « 
l»U4p!iy ntrine 
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days, having more regard for his own comfort than 
for the sacred tree, caused two of the descending 
shoots or roots, or whatever the pendulous houghs 
rfiould he culled, to he cut ns poles for his palan- 
quin. But he was so terrified by a frightful vision 
of the tree-goddess, who appeared to him the first 
time he reclined in the palanquin, that he made 
large olFerings to her, to atone for this net of sacri- 
lege, and placed the poles he had impiously cut In 
the little village temple hard by, whore they still 
are to he seen. 

Towards evening, I returned to the travellers’ 
bungalow at Wace ; and, the next morning, paid n 
visit to a Hindoo gentleman, who had expressed a 
wish I should see the fountains at his villa, outside 
'Waee. Having never visited the country seat of a 
native nohleraan, I was glad to have an opportunity 
of seeing one. 

The name of the gentleman was Bala Sahib 
Itastia. ^18 ancestors built almost oil the temples 
at "Waee ; he is, therefore, a great man there^ and 
is looted up to by all the natives. 

Tt* vwjA garden oi 

pearls’), where Bastia’s house stands, led through 
lanes shaded by splendid bamboos, mangos, and 
tamarinds On arriving at the compound, I found 

VOL. I. p 
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a pretty wilderness — no attempt at neatness or 

arrongement 

Many attendants were standing at the entrance 
Rastia himself stepped forward, and led me into 
the house of the ‘ garden of pearls ' 

The hou'^e la curious as a specimen of the style 
of house built by the Mahomedans, and of uhich 
but few remain They are not-bmlt round square®, 
like the Mahrattn houses, but are entirely open on 
one side, fiom top to bottom, and shaded by liugQ 
curtains The Motce Bagh is about eighty five 
years old, but the decorations are stiU fresh, except 
that one of the mirrors 1ms been broken by an 
enraged moukey, who got m from the garden, and 
believed ho had met with a rival intruder The 
walls and ceiliugs are brightly pamted with gay 
crabosquo pattenzs, and pictures of Hindoo poten 
tates and dcitic® 

IVc went up a rcry narrow staircase into tho 
room from whence wc could seo the fountains play, 
and llastm sat by my side, trying to speak a wortl 
or ttto of rngUsh, and at lost accomplislicd a sen 
tence, saying to me, while looking at my «hnwl—' 

“ Your honour have on n vciy fine cloth ’ I had 
not time to express my satisfaction t!mt it hod 
ibund tTi^our with him, lor tfio ‘‘pcarfs'' Oegon 
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play, and the water for a few ramutes rose and fell 
very successfully. 

The fountains were on a very primitive plan, I 
conclude. In along empty hasin were two rows ot 
pipes, beside each of which stood a roan who held 
n stout wooden plug, which closed the mouth 
of the pipe. At a given signal they set the 
fountains playing, and then all scampered out*, 
each man did not scramble up that part of 
the side of the basin nearest to him, but they 
followed each other to one end of it, when they got 
out as fast os they could ; those who came out the 
last, were wet through, though they bad very little 
clothing, and ran to a charcoal fire to dry them- 
selves. In the meantime the ^ pearls* had ex- 
hausted themselves ; the men were called back to 
make them play again. This was repeated over 
and over again, and it was with difficulty I could 
restrain a smile ; but the good old Kostla was so 
delighted, that it was a pleasure to see him made 
so happy, and when I wished to take leave of him, 
he said he he would go before me in a palnnc[uin to 
th/yn V.W. vemw where there was 

nothing to sec hut an old dilapidated house, wooden 
benches being the only furniture iu the rooms. 

This gentleman was a very fine specimen of his 

T 2 
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class He Ind been a Mobratta chief, and won Ins 
spurs ns honorary commandant of the Pcishwas 
liorse at tlic siege of Sermgnpntntn, and afterwards 
served under ‘ the Dohe * in the South Mahratta 
country 

The Punt Suchew a Ifahmtta gentleman, once 
paid a visit to the governor at a traveller's bunga 
low, half way betivecn Waec and Poona 

The approach of the Punt was announced by the 
tinkling bells of bis elephants, which preceded the 
procession Men came hurrying on waving flags, 
others carrying spears, then the Punt himself ap 
pearod on a prancing horse, on which he did not 
appear to sit with much ease and comfort An 
attendant ran on one side holding a stick, at the 
end of which was a bunch of feathers — ^this was to 
keep the flies from teazing the horse Another 
servant tried to keep up by the side of the rider, 
and, by means of a large umbrella adorned with 
yellow fringe, to protect lum from the sun As bo 
came near, I saw the saddle was covered with red 
and violet satin 

Next followed several people carrying the gifts 
which the Punt was to present to the governor 
All were, more or less, the produce of his estate. 
One man held tight under his arm a couplo of 
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crowing cocks ; another a cackling hen ; a third, a 
poor bleating sheep ; every kind of grain, variety 
of fish, with fruits and eggs in baskets, were laid 
at the door of the bungalow. 

Vfhea the visit was over, the Punt galloped off, 
and I remarked one servant, who could not keep 
up by his master’s side, endeavouring to catch hold 
of the horse’s tail ! 
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CHAPTER \ 

inB DEOCAN— BAIKT SEASON— -TnB PEtSinrA— 'DAPOORir— 
MVTOB FOrt>— OAPDEN AT DaPOOME— SNAKES— TTBITB 
iHTB— INSECTS — TAMENESS OP BIROS AND SQCTRPELS— 
BAIi AT DAPOORIE — E>nRS OP 6C1NOE— BLISTER PLIES— 
DCSBAn 

When ‘ tlie rams ’ are about to set m at Bombay, 
all Europeans who can leave the presidency flock 
to Poona in the Deccan, and thither many who 
have been at the Slaliabalcshwur bills "incc the 
cornraencement of the hot weather also repair 
The fall of ram at Bombay is about seventy 
inches during the monsoon which begins in June, 
and is supposed to be over ot tbc end of August 
whereas the average quantity of ram that falls 
in the Deccan, during the same period, is less 
than forty nine mebes, and the country being 
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some^^^at ft\)out two tliousand feet aboTe the sea, 
it IS at this season much cooler than the Island of 
Bombay 

“ Accordmg to Hindoo geographers, the Deccan, 
or country south of the Nerbuddah and Maha- 
nuddee rivers, consists of a considerable number of 
parts , but there are five principal divisions, named 
Drawed, the Carnatic, Andur, or Telmgana, Gon 
dwaneh, and Maharashtra ’ * 

The last named division is the part of the Deccan 
visited by the English from the presidency m the 
monsoon, and is that portion “ which is bounded on 
the north by the Sautpoora mountains, and extends 
from Naundode, on the west, along these mountains 
to the AYcjne Gunga, east of Nagpoor The 
western bank of that river forms a part of the 
eastern boundary, until it falls mto the "Wurda 
From the junction of these rivers, it may he traced 
np the east hank of the 'Wurda to Manikdroog, and 
thence westward to Mahoor From this last place 
a waging line may be extended to Goa , whilst, on 
the west, it is hounded by the ocean ” The whole 
'urixA comy»Te'nen5s a surface o! upwards of 102,000 
square miles."* 

> Grant Daffs ‘Hutory oftliB Mnhiatta!,' yol ■ , na.» I 

* Ibid, toL 1 , pago 3 ^ “ 
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*‘The term ‘Deccan/ as at present used by all 
classes, is different from its ancient Hindoo signifi 
cation, TThich, ire have seen, included tbe whole 
tract of tbe five grand divisions of the Indian pen 
insula Europeans have adopted the Mahoraedan 
definition , and the modem Deccan comprehends 
most of Telmgana, part of Gondwaneh, and that 
large part of Maharashtra which is above the western 
range of ghauts, and which extends from the Ifer- 
buddah to the Eistna ” * 

Mahara«btra signifies, in Sanscrit, great and 
illustrious descent 

In Grant Duff s * History of the Mahrnttas,' wo 
read of the conquest of the Deccan by the Ma* 
homedans, — of the Bahmmec dynasty, — of the 
three kingdoms of Amednugur, Beejaporc, and 
Golcondah — of every mountain and valley, city and 
village, fort and river, connected with the wars of 
Sivajee — the founder of the Mnhratta empire — of 
the rise of the Pci^hwas, who usurped the authority 
of Sivajce’s descendants, and finally of the fill of 
the late Feishwa, in 1818 

In the midst of a phm on the tabic land 
of the Deccan, two miles from Kirkee, and 
eight from the city of Poona, is Dnpoone, th® 

• Grant DufTs ‘ Ilutory of lbs Mabratlas,’ Tol. i-, pag® 
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residence of the governor of Bombay during the 
monsoon. 

Dapoorie was built by Major Ford, who com* 
manded a brigade of troops in the Pclshwa’s service, 
eciuipped and drilled like the sepoy regiments of 
the British army. "When hostilities appeared to be 
impending between the Peishwa and the British 
government, Major Ford informed the Peishwa, that 
he and his men could not be expected to take part 
against his own government. 

The Peishwa, however, relied on the effect of 
promises, and threats to change this resolution, and 
was greatly surprised and enraged when, on the 
morning of the battle of Kirkee, the brigade from 
Dapoorie moved across the river, and taking post 
on the right of the British lines, contributed very 
materially to our success on that day.' 

After the conquest of the Deccan, Major Ford 
continued to live at Dapoorie for several years ; on 


* It Tvas Major Ford who made the romantic compact with 
Moro Font, the Pcishwa’s Commander-in-Chief, which is go 
well described hj Grant Duff. Moro Punt knew that they 
must tahe opposite sides, and that probably one must fall so 
Loloraa Umssltto his English Wend bj- nn oath that the 
survivor should tuko cam of the other’s children lie was 
killed at the battle of Kirkee j and I have heard that Maior 
Ford faithMlj^ perfonned hU proniUe, and protected the 
family of bis friend. 
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1)13 deflth it was purchased on account of govern- 
ment, as the residence of the governor, while in the 
Deccan, by Sir John Malcoln*, who was very fond 
of living there, and it had been from time to time 
enlarged and unproved by his successors 

There are several detached bungalows, and an 
extensive garden, which, after the commencement 
of the rains, becomes daily more beautiful Trees 
and plants seem to revive, creepers burst into 
blossom, running over large trees, and hanging in 
graceful festoons, or garlands, which are seen peep 
mg through the thick foliage 

Flowers peiied in green honees in Europe are 
almost weeds here But, altboiigb the gardens m 
India can boast of the gorgeous colouring of their 
flowers, it canuot be said m their case, that ‘ round 
the happy soil diffusive odour flows,’ a® it does from 
the commonest garden flower m Europe, especially 
in England, for with the exception of the Tube 
rose, and Jessamine, there are few plants in India 
that have a powerful scent In Mr Wilsons 
specimens of the Hindoo drama, there are plays 
called “the Necklace," and “the Tojeart," 
which he translated from the Sanscrit, contain 
ing beautiful allusions to gardens in India 
“ The garden is now most lovely The trees 
partake of the rapturous season, their new 
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lea\es glow like coral, their branches wave with 
animation in the wind, and their foliage resounds 
•with the hlythc murmurs of the bee The bahula 
blossoms he around its root like ruby wine ; the 
ebampak.*! flowers blush with the riiddincsss of youth- 
ful bevuty, the bees gi\e back m harmony tlic 
music of the anclets, ringing melodiously ns the 
delicate feet are rawed against the stem of the 
asoka tree ” ^ 

“Loot, round the garden with these stately trees, 

"Which daily by the kings common J attended, 

Put forth their fruits and flowers 

And cla'ped by twining creepers, they rcsemhlo 

The manly husband, and the tender wife * 

All nature is more lively m tlic monsoon, and 

• ‘The Neckace,’ 'WiI«on’8 Specimens of the Theatre of 
the Hindoos Act I , page 272 

* ‘ Toy Cart,’ Act 8, page 125 Specimen of the Thentro 
of the Hindoos, translated by Mr Wilson — Ihil 

This play js supposed to bo \7Tittcn by ft king, named 
Sudraka over what kingdom bo reigned, it is not ascertained 
with certainty Tins play is, bow ever, of conndcrablo anti- 
quity, and Wr Wilson remarks in bis introduction to tho 
* Toy Cart,’ page 9, tl at it may bo safely attributed, to tho 
penolvvhen Sudraka,thc sovereign, reigned, whether that bo 
reduced to the end of tho second century nher Chnst, or 
whether wo admit the traditions chronologically, and place 
1 »m about a century of our era. The<»c specimens of the 
Hindoo drama am certainty curious TTc aro stnick with 
the little cl angc in tho cnstoais of the Hindoos since tho pIstb 
were written * ^ 
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wjtli tlic beautiful flowers, come snakes, biras, 
white ants, blister flics, and insects of all sizes 
and colour 

It IS ustomshing how people become accustomed 
to snakes in India At Dapoone, and at the 
Mulmb ilesUwur lulls, they arc very common Not 
long after our arrival lu the Deccan, when '•itting 
in my verandah, about ten o’clock at night, after 
an intensely hot day, Ave saw several servants, one 
of whom carried a lantern, stealing along the pas 
sage , ID a few minutes after, I heard the sound of 
a violent blow, nnd a cry of * Nag hie ’ (a snake is 
here), and there Aras the reptile, Avbich bad been 
reposing on a mat close to the entrance of the 
verandah It Avas an exciting scene I The gentlemen 
of our party ran to join the servants, Avho were 
staiidiDg as far off the snake as possible, so that 
their blows did not always fall on it ‘Knock it 
on the head,’ cned one * Strike it on the spine, 
cried another , and at lost, Avhen head and spine 
were pretty well demolished, the cobra expired, 
and a servant earned it off in triumph 

I became accustomed to the sound of a snake 
coming to an untimely end, and have sometimes 
been awakened m the morning, by the servants 
JciUiag one w the verandah 
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The smaU snake, caHcd the cowrie, is nearly ns 
venomous as the cohra ; hut the latter being looked 
upon as large ‘ game * there was an unusual degree 
of glory in destroying it. 

Our cook, who was a Frenchman, killed a cobra 
once at the hills — it was in the kitchen. Tlic man 
ran about like a maniac ; and, rushing up to my 
window, I saw him covering his head with one 
hand (for he had forgotten his cap) and with the 
other holding np a very large dead cohra, while he 
called out, “She shange her shin.'’ At first, I did 
not understand him ; but, at last, found that the 
snake was about to cast its skin. 

The monsoon can scarcely be said to have * set 
in ’ till the arrival of the white ants. 

These insects generally make tbclr appearance 
in June ; and, perhaps, myriads of them during 
dinner fly on to the table-cloth, and for a time walk 
nimbly over it. It is useless for the servants to 
brush them oif — more and more come. This itself 
is an infliction, hut it is rendered worse by a faculty 
they have of letting their wings drop ofl; and then 
walking about qnitc unconcerned, as if unconscious 
of their loss. The wings are not separated hy any 
>-iolcnt effort, but simply dropped ; some lose all 
their wings at once, others crawl ahont with two, 
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others with onej but, ia due course of time, all 
are destitute of their delicate, gauzy appendages,' 
and the table is literally strewn with them. 

There are three onlers of the white ant, which 
is the most corumon in the Deccan : first, the 
labourers — very minute animals, looking at first 
like small, soft, white grubs. It is this class which 
does all the mischief^ eating up wooden floors and 
beams, trunks and their contents, books, papers, or 
anythingyegetahlcwhfch conies in their vray. They 
rarely, if over, attack the outside when the interior 
is soft enough to allow of their eating their way 
through it. obliged to corac to the surface, 

they carefully conceol their approach under a 
covered way of tempered mud,^ which might easily 
escape tlic eye of even a sharp-sighted Englisli 
honsemnid. All they thus devour is converted into 
a paper paste, with whicli they build innumerable 
cells; — some are palaces tor their queen— some 
* After the Usl Fcisliw* Imd been rcmorctl to Bcnfpd 
fomc of (u's jcvrcU were token lli«ro bjr nn Englidi ofTicor. 
Tlicy were put into a cfl'e Inside n casket. When lio nrriio! 
at Ills place of destination, and Iho rankct nas o{>cncd, iJjcrw 
WHS no npportmnco of Ibo cn»o— -merely n lump of wlial 
Mcnie<l brown mud. On clom examination, lie wot not ci 
little OTcijoycd to find It was the while ant«, which had 
worked their woy in, and concenlcl the caso with thl* tem- 
pered mud. 
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barracks for her EoMiers — some nurseries for lier 
cblldren—for sbe is literally the mother of every 
one of her subjects. 

There is no end to the building of cells ; and it 
is this incessant passion for constructing new ones 
Which impels them to do so much damage to every 
thing edible which comes in their way. 

I leave it to naturalists to determine whether 
the second class, or soldiers, arc a separate race, 
or sex, or merely the labourers in a more advanced 
stage of development. At any rate, they are very 
different in shape, being fifteen times ns large as 
the workmen, and tlieir habits and duties ore quite 
distinct. When any work has to be done, a gallery 
repaired, or a breach filled up, the soldiers direct 
the gangs of workmen, but never attempt to work 
themselves. The third class is supposed to he the 
perfect insect, twice as large as the soldiers, fur- 
nished ^^ith four beautiful gauze wings, something 
like the English may-Oy. They ore not to he seen 
at all times of the yc.ir; it is only just after tlic 
first lain has fallen that they appear, swarming out 
of every crevice in the ncighlourhood of the west. 
The first notlee is usually given hy the crows and 
other birds, who wait for them ns they issue finn, 
their hiding-places, and devour them by thousands, 
almost before they have seen the light of day. 
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It is not only the birds nnd the table- 
servants wlio make war on these insects, 
but all sorts of animals devour them. One 
of their 'worst enemies is a large black 
ant. As soon as the winged ants appear, 
these black ants come in pursuit of them, seem 
to take a positive pleasure in seizing the luck- 
less white ant, with or ^7ithout his wings, and drag- 
ging it about in the most savage manner till it 
expires, then the black ant goes off In search of 
another victim. 

As might bo expected, very few pairs of these 
persecuted winged ants survive. It is said that 
every pair which does escape, founds n new nest. 
How this is managed, I do not know, but I am 
assured that whenever the despised working white 
ants, who are abvays wauOering about in obscure 
corners, fall in with a pair of the winged ants who 
have escaped the general destruction, they elect 
the winged pair monarchs of n new colony, and 
build for their queen, a magnificent chamber, which 
they enlarge as she grows, till she becomes the size 
of n small hen’s egg, ■whicli is calculated to be 
20,000 times the bulk of her largest subject. All 
this time she goes on laying eggs, at the rate of 
many thousands a day, which, ns fast ns tlicy arc 
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laid, QTC carried off l>y her subjects to the royal 
nurscric's ■where the young arc hatched, fed, and 
tended, till they are big enough to tahe their place 
among the worhing ants, and go through the round 
of life that I have already described. 

Tliere is, indeed, a plague of flics by day and by 
night in the monsoon : in the day, there is a very 
small hlflck fly, which well deserves the name of the 
‘ eye-fly.’ It is extremely annoying, hovers over 
one’s eyelids, and while reading, one hand is con- 
stantly occupied in keeping off the persevering 
intruder. 

It is at dinner, liowevcr, that the insects ore most 
tormenting. Attracted by the lights, they fly into 
the room in countless numbers. There is every va- 
riety. The long, graceful green mantis alights on 
the table, and begins stretching out its arms as in 
an imploring attitude There arc myriads of moths, 
with wings which seem made of delicate gold and 
silver tissue; some look inlaid with mother-of-pearl. 
There is n long, dark yellow hornet-shaped insect, 
with no end of joints, which makes you shudder 
as it flies by ; blister flies, with either ruhy or 
emerald-coloured bodies ; largo beetles, * armed to 
the teeth’ in black, strong, shining armour, and 
with horns like formidable spears. These beetles are 
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SO strong; that, ^Yhcn placed under a wine-glass, 
they move it before tbcm ns they advance along 
the table. It is in Tain the table servants en- 
deavour to remove these plagues. As may be 
supposed, many flew into the candles, others into 
the finger-glasses. So great was the annoyance, 
that I fear it was with something like satisfaction 
we heard some crackling in the dame, or saw ‘some 
strong swimmer, in his agony,’ struggling in the 
water. 

The tameness of some of the birds in India is 
very remarkable. The crows used to come and 
perch on the edge of the verandah, close to where 
I sat — perhaps, even cuter the windows, settle on 
the table, and if a cake, or piece of bread, were on 
it, carry it away. This they would do even when 
a pereon was in the room. The kitchen, in India, 
is usually detached from the family bungalow j and 
should a Servant, when carrying a dish to the 
dinmg-Tocm, happen to have his attention diverted 
for a moment from his chat^^ a crow will often 
swoop down and attack its contents. This re- 
minded me strongly of the chief baker’s dream, 
when he related that the birds nte the baked meats 
out of the basket on his head. 

Small birds Wore in the habit of building nests 
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even in my sitting-room, and they frequently pecked 
bits of wood off a table and flew away with them to 
their nests. There is a large kite, which at all 
times of the year is a great enemy to little chickens, 
and some of these robbers are always to be seen 
hovering over the house. 

I must not forget the pretty green parrots, which 
are the wildest creatures I ever saw. At sunset, 
in the garden, they are more noisy than in the day, 
thousands settle on the mango-trees, shrieking and 
scrcamiug, and It is only by the noise you know 
they are there, as it is next to impossible to distin- 
guish them from the bright green leaves. 

The small grey squirrels arc beautiful little ani- 
mals, and very numerous in the Deccan. They are 
very sociable, sometimes impertinent, running in 
and out of the verandah, scrambling up and down 
the bamboo blinds, keeping up n merry, but sharp 
noise, almost like the chirp of a bird. 

At Kirkcc, two miles from Dapooree, there is a 
very pretty cantonment, and a number of bunga- 
lows, and pretty gardens, where military officers and 
their families reside till the year. It is the station of 
a cavalry regiment. At Poona, six miles beyond, 
is another cantonment, for the infantry and 
artillery ; here many more officers, both military and 
Q2 
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Civil reside mlh tbcir families , seme constant!/, 
others onl/ during the monsoon 

Dinner parties nml halls go on at that sca‘!on of 
the jear, in spite of the inconvenience and dis 
comfort caused b/ the insects The heav/ ram 
even, does not prevent people from coming 
eight miles to n hall 

On one memorable o'*casion, when the ram hid 
been unusually heavy, when the roads were flooded, 
and the river had risen so high, as to invade, not only 
gardens, but even the interior of bungalows,* a 
ball took place at Dapooric The day liad been so 
rainy, especially towards evening, that the guests 
arrived late , and we began to think no one would 
come At last a young cadet entered, when the 
following conversation took place between him and 
myself; the young gentleman beginning with — 

“ It is a very rainy night ’ 

“ Very ’ ’ 

“ It is a very long way from Poona here ” 

* I bare known the nrer at Dapoone overfow books 
Tuslung past with ^aolencc carrying a*ong of 

bodies of the large bind, nnts which awnnn ecefTwhere m 
tho bbek soil on its banls Ihe waves frequently 
snakes from tho grass and brushwood on to the lower 
branches of trees where they often remain after water 
has receded and are easily shot 
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“It is, indeed, a •very long way.” 

“ I don’t think any one will come.” 

“ I fear, indeed, no one will.” 

This was, I thought, encouraging for the hostess 
to hear. In the mean time, a hamal having seen 
the youth enter with rather dirty hoots, which had 
done a little injury to the white cloth floor, ap- 
proached, and requested my new acquaintance to 
retire, and allow his hoots to he brushed, which he 
accordmgly did. 

It was a dismal night, though the rain had 
ceased, Presently*, carriages were heard ; hut out 
of them came people perfectly useless at balls — a 
middle-aged colonel, or a collector, who I knew 
made a point of never dancing. Then, wheels ap- 
proached again, and a troop of young hussars 
advanced. 1 began to think all woman-kind had 
heen drowned. At last, some ladies appeared. I 
always knew, by the expression of the aide-de-camp’s 
face, who was about to enter; he was all smiles 
when flounces, feathers, and fans were at hand ; 
while his face lengthened at the sight of swords, 
spurs^ and. yjhrpjbiehe&. 

The natives are gM to he invited to what they 
call a ‘ European natch,’ and on this evening two 
emirs of Scinde came to the bail; they reside in 
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Poona since their country was tnhen from them 
One was an cldcrl) man, with a snow white heard 
the other, a young man with a Wnck heard Tlicir 
drosses were pictiirceqnc — the former wearing AiH 
red silk trousers and a longaihitc drcs«, o' cr which 
was a crimson pelisse embroidered in gold The 
joungcrliad a similar costume, with tlic exception 
that he wore a green cloth jacket nclily adorned with 
gold lace llotli had red caps, square at tlio top, 
very like that of a lancer, and extremely handsome 
swords After saluting the goaemor, tlicy walked 
with a solemn and stately step to a sofa prepared 
for them, on which the elder one sat do'vn and 
tucked his feet under him, having left hi5 slippers 
on the ground , the younger emtr arranged himseK 
to sec the ‘ natch ' m a ' ery cunous position, sitting 
with lus knees close up to his nose I thought he 
might have chosen a more hccoming atlitude Their 
servants stood behind the sofa with small hand 
punkas, constantly moving them over their masters 
beads 

"With their Lastem ideas, they must have con 
Bidered the polking and waltzing very strange, and 
how they stared at the performers ’ 

This did not surpnseme, for the dancing at an 
English ball is by no means so quiet and d gnified 
as that of a natch girl nt a durbar 
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The rain having ceased, great immhcrs of blister 
flies flew into the ball-room, and a scene followed I 
never can forget. These insects often alight upon 
persons without their being aware of it, and should 
anyone unwittingly crush one on their face or neck, 
a large blister instantly rises, and causes considera- 
ble pain and inconvenience. On this evening there 
was a complete swarm of blister-flies. Some of 
these little tormentors climhed up into flounces, hid 
themselves in folds of net, visited the mysterious 
recesses of complicated trimmings; some crept up 
gentlemen’s sleeves, others concealed themselves in 
a jungle of whisker, and there was something very 
attractive in a hald head, the owner of which, in 
removing the insect, was sure to blister his hand, or 
skull, or both. One heard little else all the evening, 
but “ Allow me, sir, to take off this blister fly, that 
is disappearing into your ncck-clotb,” or “permit 
me, ma’am, to remove this one from your arm.” 
This, however, did not stop the dancers, and they 
polked and waltzed over countless myriads of in- 
sects that had been attracted by the white cloth on 
the floor, which was completely discoloured by their 
mangled bodies, nt the end of the evening. i 

‘ Tlicre is a blister fiy found in aU partg of Ben^il Bebar 
and 0«d., II i, „ .pecto of Moloo, „„ o°f tho tot! 
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When a child, I had read n little poeiO} called 
the ‘Butterfly’s Ball;’ the ‘Bbsterfly Ball,’ how- 
ever, has made even a deeper impression on my 
mind, than the former ever did. 

During the residence of the governor at 
Dapoone, he occasionally holds a durbar, to receive 
the native Sirdars/ and gentlemen of Poona 

It was an amusing sight to sit m the verandah, 
and watch the arrival of the visitors 

There is no longer any eastern magnificence to 
be seen m this part of India, among the natives of 
high, rank Once or twice a stranger camo to Do* 
poone, to vi:sit tho governor, and hud fine elephants, 
and sat in a hand&ome howdoh , but it seemed to 
me that, whenever the natives attempted to assume 

class, or coleopterous order in (bcLinncaii system, and is said 
to possess oil tho properties of tho Spanish blister fly, a 
Melod vesicatonus I do not Loow if the ono m the Dcccaa 
IS the some 

1 “Sirdar” means “one having rulo,” and is used to de- 
signate oil classes of the natno Dobihty They arc divided 
into three classes The first includes those cliicCi, ivlio arc 
petty sovereigns in their own dominions, and Late poncr of 
life and death, subject to tho confirmation of iLcir sentence 
by tho Bntish government In tho second class oro chiefs 
with smaller principalities, and more restricted powers, while 
the third comprises nil other tnembera of the ancient natiio 
arwtocmcj They arc simply exempt from orre-'t for debt, 
and bavo the privilego of betog tnod Vifwa & speticl cwirt. 
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* state/ there ■was a complete want of harmony in,^ 
all their arrangements. What would strike on 
■European as necessary for comfort, or for state, 
the native gentlemen would not think of, 
while they were strict about trifles, AvhicU to us 
seemed almost childish. 

"When these durhars took place, the style in 
which the natives presented themselves was very 
amusing. The gentlemen would be preceded by 
* patta-wallahs/ ^ wearing trowsers tucked up to 
their knees, and with muddy legs, carrying in one 
hand a sword — in the other an umbrella. 

Then would come a shabby sbigram, drawn by 
one horse, filled with native gentlemen, with jew- 
elled ear-rings and necklaces! and by the side 
several ‘ running-footmen.’ 

Kext a mussulman on foot, a servant carrying a 
large red umbrella, adorned with deep yello^v fringe, 
over his head ; succeeded by a native on horseback, 
his steed capering, and prettily caparisoned (like 
all the horses in the Mahratta coimtiy) with red 
saddle-cloth, cords, and tassels, the attendant en- 
deavouring, unsuccessfully, to shield the rider from 
the sun with a kind of enormous silk screen. Then 
more reJwtrians, riders, calSches, and palanquins, 
came in quick succession into the compound. 
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And, nt last, several servants would be seen 
Lurrying on, carrying shields os well as swords; 
tlicj, Ihcrefore, must belong to some very great 
man, who himself cornea on a prancing grey horse, 
behind whfeh marchea his elephant with red 
and green housing, and bells round its neck. Then 
a second, with n young man sitting in the howdah; 
and the procession closes with camels wearing red- 
cloth caps on their heads, and ridden by men. 

The owner of these elephants is, I understand, 
one of the Sirdars of Poona ; be is very poor, but 
will not giro up his elephants or submit to the 
loss of wbat he deems indispensable to his dignity, 
depriving himself of what is actually needful, in 
order to keep these animals; yet this poor native 
is not more absurd than the lady in London, who 
went without necessary comforts to enable her 
to have two footmen standing behind her carriage. 
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TOE EECCAK— Tire DECCAJf TLAtSS CFFOnB AXP AFTER THE 
IlArS8 — TIUA0E3 — STORIES — rilCmiUCB TO 8ACREP 
PLACES— LEOENt^—CEACTIFCL SCXSCTS Cl THE RARfT 
flEAAOT. 

'Tire Deccan plains — ^wWcli, 'before the min falls, 
are brown and nearly bare — ore very beautiful in 
August 'and September. T!bc jowarcc {Jtolcus sor- 
ghum) and bajrcc (Jtolcus sjncatiis) — grains raueb. 
cultivated in tbls country — are bigb, concealing, 
no doubt, many a cobra; and it is not unusual for 
officers, wben out sbooting, to meet with, and bill, 
these dangerous snabes. 

\Yhere tbere is no cultivation, tbc plain becomes 
covered -witb grass and minute wild flowers. 

Baboo! trees' and graves of mangos, interspersed 
• Ackvi AraSica. 
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With the bcaotiful hamhoo, arc at this season rich 
m foliage The babool thmes well in the Deccan, 
even in waste places , it is a very useful as well as 
ornamental tree, for its seeds arc of service to the 
pe isant m the hot sca'^on, when grass is dilEcult 
to be obtained, for his goats and sheep, which form 
the principal part of his property , the wood is 
tough and strong, and not only furnishes the 
greater number of bis agncultural implements, but 
IS much valued by wheelwrights , while the bark 
IS used by tanners as tbe staple ingredient m all 
mixtures for tanmng leather The trees bear small 
yellow flowers, which fill the mr with their deli- 
cious odour The mango, ihough as fine a tree 
hero as at Bombay, does not } leld so excellent a 
fruit , indeed, so inferior is it, that one accustomed 
to the mangos of Mnzagon would scarcely con 
sider those of the Deccan worth eating But it is 
here, on these extensive plauis, where I have wan 
dered so much, that the shade of these trees is so 
valuable 

The Hindoos have a legend that the tip of one 
of Kama’s (the god of love) five arrows is steeped 
in the mango blossom ^ 

' How true la tlie remark of Alajor More — ‘H ui 
India that eyery Uower iaa some romantic tafe Imied wift 
ita sweetness ' 
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There ere several small villages on the plains in 
the neighhourhood of Bapoorie, some very plc- 
tnresqne, among them Pashatv (which means rock or 
stone in Sanscrit), and which was a favourite resort 
of the last Peishwa. One or two temples are 
inclosed within the walls. There are a few 
miserable lints, and a numher of very fine hanyan- 
trees, under which 1 have often rested during the 
decVming heat of the day, waiting for the cool even- 
ing to begin my sketching. I ^Yas never tired of 
looking at these grand trees and the fantastic forms 
the houghs fell into as they descended to take root 
in the ground ; some hanging singly, others, meet- 
ing on the way down, were entwined together; then, 
while some foil in plaits, or were twisted into knots, 
some formed gothic arches ; and, from all those 
which had taken root, fresh stems were springing 
up, and there were more knots and more arches 
in process of formation. 

^one of these trees had their trunks disfigured 
hy names cut on them.* 

Oomra], a small village of the Deccan, near 
Poona, has, Pike many other places here, a very 

' Slccman eay^ “WTicrc an Englisluaan would write hia 
Came, a Blntloo would write that of lus god, parent, or 
benefcetor.” 
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pretty tradition connected with it It is called the 
history of ‘ Now lakh Oomraj, or Oomraj of the 
^ 00 , 000 ' 

Once upon a time, in the days of the Jfaho 
medan kings, there was a very covetous king, who 
had a very beautiful wife She was the only being 
in the world for whom he cared , the only thing he 
loved, except money When the king's tax gatherers 
oppressed the people, and denied them justice, they 
used to fly to the queen, and she would always use 
her influence on the part of the poor and oppressed, 
and was the only source of mercy or justice in the 
kingdom 

“ One day, when the king was m a very good 
humour with her, he told her to ask of him what 
ever she wished for, and promised to give it to her 
She prayed him to give her one day's transit duties 
at the toll gate of Oomraj The king, covetous 
as he was, was half^ angry at the smallness of her 
request, and said, ‘ That’s always the way witli her ’ 
instead of asking for something really useful, she is 
for ever begging for something that can do her no 
earthly good ' 

“ However, he was comforted by thmking that 
she had asked for the tolls of a wretched \ilhge m 
the mountain, ■nhero they hord'iy covered the pay 
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of a single toll-keeper, when skc might have heggcd 
for the customs of Surat or- Lahore. So he gave 
the order, and it 'wns prodaimed that his majesty, 
of his royal liberality, had granted to his beloved 
consort one 'whole day’s toll of the village of 
Oomraj. 

“The day fixed was far in advance, so that 
though not one in five millions of his people knew 
where Oomraj was, ■when the edict was proclaimed, 
all had inquired and discovered, many months 
before the day came, that it was among the hills 
near Poona and Chakun. 

“Every trader and cultivator in the kingdom 
had some cause to hless the qxieen’s name, and wish 
her well ; so with one accord, they agreed, in 
every village throughout the land, that, as the 
king’s rapacity left little else in them power, they 
should every man go, •with his cart or his bullocks, 
and pay toll to her on that day. So to Oomraj 
they went ; and though there was no Bhore Ghaut 
road in those days, they all found their way to the 
place; and from sunrise to sunset, filed through 
the viJJag'e hf th^sssds sad mSfhsas, each paying 
his four pice for one hundred head of cattle, and 
when the wearied toll-keeper counted the heaps of 
money after -the day was done, the total was 
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900,000 rupees (£90,000), and the village has 
been called Oomraj of the 900,000, ever since. 
His majesty ivas so struck by this practical illuS’ 
tration of the financial benefits of a character for 
justice and mercy, that he reformed his adminis- 
tration, and the good queen had the pleasure of 
seeing his people happy and prosperous ever 
after " ^ 

Alundi, about sK miles from Dapoorie, was a 
favourite haunt of mine. It is a place of pilgrim- 
age, to which natives in the neighbourhood of 
Poona resort for amusement, as much as for the 
performance of religions duties. At the yenly 
fair which is held there, whole families are to 
be met on the way thither. Tlic Hindoos are taught 

• Another story of royal domestic life in the palace of tho 
Delhi emperor*, is toW in connection with zodiacal gold 
mohurs, each of which bears the impress of sotno sign of Iho 
zodiac. I do not Touch for it as an historical f ict. It was 
told mo, I think, of Koor Iilaluil, oiho, when her husband 
bade her ask a favonr of him, be^ed that, for one tiny, 
money might be coined jn a woman’s same So tho emperor 
ordered all liis mints, for one day, to coin in her name ; and 
I have seen a vety beautiful gold mohur, which was shown 
mo as Ifoor Srahal's I bclicro there are coins with her 
name on them. The story is told wiih variations • some 
afllrming that tho cmiwror iilIowc«1 her to reign supreme for 
one day, and that tho coinage was only one of her nets of 
BOTcreignty. 
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by their religion that the performance of pooja 
(\7orship) at certain places ■will he of peculiar 
benefit to them : for this reason they sometimes 
travel a long distance to a favourite town, or even 
isolated temple. I have often met them going to 
Alundi. ^ If a man has a wife and child of tender 
years, they ride a small pony ; he walks, carrying 
a flag, which in the Deccan is of a brick-dust 
colour. 2 The elder children keep up with the 
party. There is no baggage ; perhaps one or two 
bundles, containing a few cooking utensils, a rug 
to sleep on, and the common copper or brass drink- 
ing vessels. At the holy place the families remain 
often a week. They, of course, give presents to 
the Brahmins, and bring back to their friends, who 
remain at home, some flowers, rice, and sweetmeats, 
■which had been offered to the god. 

Often did 1 make o. pilgrimage to Alundi while I 
was in India, sometimes regretting I was alone, 
hut frequently not — agreeing perfectly with 

‘ The last Peishwa used to go yearly to Alundi in great 
slate, •mlU Hs court ; tho rich made handsome presents to 
the temple, gave fine clothes to 'Wittoba; and -what with 
feeding the lirahmlns besides, the annual expenses were 
very considerable. 

’ This colour is sacred to Siva, or Mahadco. 


VOU 1. 
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what Petrarch says in a letter to Father Femus, 
his spiritual guide, when giving an account of his 
ascent to Mount Ventoiix 

“I sought a compiDion for this expedition 
among the friends I had , I met with no one quite 
suited to my mind so true is it that it is rare to 
find, even among persons who love one another the 
best, a perfect conformity in taste, inclination, and 
manner of thinking One appeared to me too 
quick, one too slow, I found this man too lively, 
the other too dull Theie is one, said I to myself, 
too tender and too delicate to sustain the fatigue , 
there is another too fat and too heavy— he can 
never get up so high , this is too petulant and 
noisy, the other too silent ond melancholy ’ ‘ So 
says Petrarcli I Jo not know whether I give thu 
correct words or not , hut that is the spiiit of what 
he said to Father Dennis 

There is no carriage road to Alundi, so 1 went 
there m my sedan cliair, open at three sides, tlic 
head being reniovcablc when the oppressive he it 

was over 

Ihc plain 1 tnivtr&cd was m juris ver; rotk>, 
and here and there small Inbools and calntropiis 
gigantca were spread thinly about The distant 

• T1 e liTo or iMrarch \y Mm l>ol sju. 
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liUls ivVicli surround the p^ain were dear and dls* 
tinct, with deeper shadows playing on them than is 
usually the case in India early in the day ; for after 
the heavy rains are over, the sky does not imme- 
diately resume its cloudless aspect, and wonted 
deep cohalt hlue, hut looks like a naughty child 
that has not quite recovered its good-humour, when 
the least thing would bring back a flood of tears ; 
and so the large grey clouds, tipped with white, 
seemed half inclined to weep. 

'frees became more frequent as I approached the 
River Indroani, on 'vhich the small town of Alundi 
is rituated. Among them was the neem, ' the lilao 
tree of India, as it is called; and thongh the blos- 
som is not so fragrant as fftc lilac-tree at home, it is 
very sweet and pretty : the tree is highly esteemed 
hy the Hindoos, and it is married sometimes to a 
pipull The neem I saw to day was in single bles> 
sedness ; but in the neighbourhood of Poona, these 
two trees are married by being planted together, 
and surrounded by the low stone wall, which is so 
often placed round trees for which the Hindoos 
have a peculiar reverence. These marriages are 
attended with many ceremonies. Tamarinds aro 
generally planted -near villages in India, and this 

* Aiadinuta laduui. 
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tree IS. often marned to the mango The bhere tree,^ 
also a favourite with tlie natives, likewise grows near 
Alundi I was always stnick by the servants and pal 
kec bearers knowing the use of all the trees, plants, 
and even of the minute weeds we trod on The 
grove I passed would in a few years yield a plea 
sant shade to the weary traveller, and he who 
planted it was, no doubt, full of hope that (as 
Ward says, in Ins work on ‘ The Literature and 
Mythology of the Hindoos’), “having set apart 
these trees to afford shade to Ins fellow creatures, 
so after death he will not be scorched by cvccssi' o 
heat mthe kingdom of Tatna, the regent of deatli 
Bridges, not of European construction or origin, 
are uncommon in the Deccan , but there is one 
here over the Indraom, it is a cunous one, ver) 
narrow, evidently not built for carriages, as there 
are at each end steps leading up to it 

The town of Alundi looks well from the bridge 
Temples, neat, pwturcsquc houses, walls in perfect 
order, trees in gardens, nil look pro'ipcrous 

Tliorc avere several good point® of mow, and, 
before I entered tho town, 1 nndc a sketch — the 
run ever) now and then putting a stop to m) pro- 
ceedings, but I could not on tin® occasion take 
' Fjtlor/ jvto or }k/jaru 
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refuge under one of the arches of the bridge; as I 
once afterwards did m the spring (at which season 
the beds of the nver are nearly dry), as the 
stream to day was rushing madly on, spln'shing 
o\er lochs and stones, determined to have its 
own way 

The little town, on nearer inspection, did not 
disappoint me Among the temples are two very 
large white stone ones, the ornaments carved in 
grotesque figures Wittoba i3 worshipped here , 
and m one temple is buried a saint, named Nane 
shwur, the hero of a famous legend, which I will 
relate presently The streets are very narrow, only 
wide enough for one bullock cart Little altars 
arc dotted about on green grass, close to the 
water, temples stand nearly in the river, pipulsand 
mangos being planted on its banks 

The curiosity of the people was very great How 
they ran out to look at me' wondermg what I could 
be, and why 1 came there 

It IS said that, in one of the courts of the tem- 
ples, grows what the Brahmins called ‘ the unknown 
tree ’ A gentleman of my acquaintance was very 
anxious to obtain a bit of this mystenous tree, but 
Iho priests always refused complying with his re 
quest The gentlemans servant, not wishing that 
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Ills master should be disappointed, attempted to 
climb over the wall and get a small branch , be 
was, however, caught in the attempt, and the angr/ 
priest nearly beat him to death Aflenvards, the 
gentleman procured, by fair means, a bit of the 
tree, which he planted , but, when I left India, it 
was too young to ascertain what it was ^ 

This sequestered place, which may well be ranked 
among the ‘ nooks and corners ’ of India, can boa^t 
of Its mythological legend Major More heard the 
story from some Brahmins, at Poona and Bombay, 
and m his * Hindoo Pantheon,’ page 425, relates 
It m the following words — “Naneshwur is an 
avatara, or rather, perhaps, an avantaro of Vishnoo, 
of recent date , by some stated to have happened 
twelve hundred, by others six or seven hundred 
years ago, at the village of Alundi, about mne 
miles eastward of Poona This city belonged, 
until lately, to Smdia, and the English had a 
detachment of troops there m the late war with 
that chief® 

‘ Since tbe above was wnlten I liavo received a letter 
from my friend Dr Gibson (Conservator of forests in tl o 
Bombiy president') who tells mo tliat the tree m quest on 
13 an antidesma Although xt tarns out to bo a well known 
tree, it is not common 

» Major More a work was wntten many jears ago 
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“ Nancshwur was a Brahmin living at AlunOi, 
and wrote a great hoolc on religion, metaphysics, 
theogamy, &c., in poetry. He is higlily venerated 
for Vis learning and piety ; his hook is named after 
him, ‘ Naneshweri,’ and is not scarce ; indeed, I 
hclicve it to he a metrical commentary on the Gita. 

It is said to he a work of such erudition, as not 
to he fully comprehended without a knowledge of 
fifty-six dialects *, that number of languages having 
flowed from the inspired penman through the com- 
position of this work. In the fullness of time, as 
is not very unusual with Sanyasis, Gussayns, or 
Yogis, ^ Noneshwur was buried alive at Aliindi, 
where his tomh is seen under a splendid temple ; 
and he condescends to appear, (for be is not dead) 
to very pious suppUants, and others he encourages 
hy spiritual movements.'’ 

The story proceeds to say, that tho name of Kan- 
eshwur’s father was not known — that losing his wife, 
while childless, he was so unhappy, he determined 
to become a saint. After some years, he learnt 
that his wife was still olive j hut his re-union with 
her, after having entered on the austerities of his 
probation, caused so touch scandal among the 
Brahmins, that they would not allow him to he a 
saint any longer. 

' Holy men of different sects. 
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They now liad four cbiWren — three sons and a 
daughter Naneshwar was the second son They 
were left orphans at a ^ cry early age — were con 
sidered outcasts by the Brahmins, and sadly per 
secuted , hut at last, they were relieved fiom their 
sad condition, by their receiving suddenly the 
power of performing several miracles 

One miracle was this “ Naneshwur was desired 
hy some Brahmins to endow a male buffalo, that 
happened to be approaching, with human faculties 
He was at this time under reproach that he could 
not read the Vedas, and cTchimcd that he would 
maho the buffalo recite from the sacred volume, 
and he laid his bands on the beast, commanded it 
to speak, which it immediately did, and accurately 
recited such portions of the Vedas as the sceptical 
Brahmins chose to point out * 

Another miracle is related, “ that a holy man, 
named Changa Deva, attracted by the fame of the 
first miracle, was coming towards Alundi to visit 
Naneshwur, who, witli his brothers and sister, 
happened to bo sitting on a wall The sister, 
intuitu ely knew of the approach of the holy man, 
apprized Naneshwur of it, and of his busmcs'<, and 
described his equipage On his nearer approach, 


' Alajor Aforo. 
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Kaneshwur laid his hand on the "wall, and com- 
manded it to bear him and his relations to their 
visitor ; •which, to the astonishment of all, it did, 
about a quarter of a coss, into the presence of 
Changa Deva, -who now^ appeared on a Bengal 
tiger, and for a irhip, whirled a cobra capeh” 

It IS by making expeditions like that I made to 
Alundi and other places, and by taking an interest 
in the daily events of native life, that the mono- 
tony of an Indian existence is amehorated It is 
not always easy to appreciate the significance and 
value of what is constantly before our eyes, but I 
think people can Icam to do so , and nowhere is 
such a faculty more valuable than m India, where 
one IS left so completely to one’s own resources— 
that IS, the ladies , for assuredly the gentlemen 
who hold office have much to do, and are hard 
worked, being employed early and late 

In returning from our cveumg drives during the 
iuon«oon, we are generally favoured with magnifi- 
cent sunsets One looks forward to them as the 
great event of the day, quite sure that each •niU he 
different from, and perhaps more beautiful than tlio 
one of the day before There are colours m the 
sky not seen at any other time of the year, espe- 
cially shades of green Towards five o’clock, the 
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edges of the clouds gradually become sharper and 
more distinct, and their tints more vivid, as they 
take the form of castles, forts, and mountains, of a 
rich copper colour. As the day declines, gorgeous 
hues of lilac, rose, and crimson, pour in among the 
deep dark purple clouds, and, as the sun sinhs 
below the horizon, a blaze of golden light bursts 
over the whole sky, making it bright and glorious 
beyond description. 



CHAPTER XII 


wonsmp OP wnroTJA 

I HAVE mentioned in the preceding chapter, that 
"Wiltoha IS worshipped at Alandi, but bis pnncipal 
shnne is at Punderpoor, on the Bheema, to the 
westward ofSholapoor 

Wittoha IS one of the many subordinate incar 
nations of Vishnoo It took place at Punderpoor, 
a town about eighty miles to the south east of Poona 
More relates the history of this incarnation It 
conveys, unlike most Hindoo legends, a moral lesson 
“A Brahmin, named Pundclly, was travelling on 
a pilgrimage from the Deccan to Benares, with 
hi5 wife, father, and mother, Vus neglect of the two 
latter caused them many vexations on the journey , 
for he would sometimes nde with bis wife, and leave 
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them to walk, &c. Arriving at Punderpoor, they 
took up their abode in a Brahmin’s house for the 
evening and night j during which, Pundelly noticed, 
with some self-abasement, many acts of filial piety 
and kindness on the part of his host towards his 
parents, who, with his wife, composed the hospitable 
family. Early in the morning, Pundelly observed 
three elegant females, attired in white, and richly 
decorated, performing the several duties of sweeping 
the host’s house, 'and putting it in order,' fiUiUo 
water, arranging the vessels for cooking, d-c., t&c., 
and, astonished at the,slght, he proceeded to enquire 
who these industrious strongers were, he not having 
seen over night any such persons in the family: hut 
his enquiries were received with repulsive indigna- 
tion by the beauteous damsels, who forbad him, ‘a 
chandala,’ an ungrateful and undutiful son, to 
approach, or converse with them. 

“ Pundelly, humbling hirasclf, solicited to know 
their names, and learnt they were named Ganga, 
Yamuna, and Saraswati, and immediately recognized 
the triad of rivcr-goddcssc'*. Jforc and more as- 
tonished, he, after prostration, inquired how it 
could he that such divine personage^, in propitia- 
tion of whose favour he, with Ills family, among 
tfiousancfs of others, und'ertook fong and pamA'^ 
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pilgrimages, should descend to the menial occu* 
potions he had witnessed. After reproaching him 
for bis undutiful conduct, they replied to this cfrcct 
— ‘ You have ^Yitnesscd the filial and dutiful afiec* 
tion of the heads of this family, to their aged and 
helpless parents ; for them they seem solely to 
live, and for them they find delight in toiling ; they 
seeh no pleasure abroad, nor do they deem it ne- 
cessary to make pilgrimages, or even to go to the 
temples for the purposes of prayer. Know ye 
that these nets, necessary and holy ns they may he, 
nre, nevertheless, of no avail unless earlier duties 
have been attended to. Bad men, especially those 
who neglect their first duties to their parents, to 
whom all first duties nre owing, may pass their 
whole lives in pilgrimages and prayer, without 
benefit to their souls. On the contrary with those 
who nre piously performing those primary duties ; 
the outward ceremonies of religion arc of secondary 
and inferior moment ; and even deities, ns you have 
witnessed, minister to their comforts and conve- 
nience. He who serves his parents, serves his god 
through them.’ 

“Struck with remorse at this rebuke, Pundelly 
resolved amendment ; and, dropping his intended 
pilgrimage, remained at Punderpoor, and for a 
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them to walk, &c. Arriving at Punderpoor, they 
took up their abode in a Brahmin's house for the 
evening and night ; during which, Pundelly noticed, 
with some self-abasement, many acts of filial piety 
and kindness on the part of his host towards his 
parents, who, with his wife, composed the hospitable 
family. Early in the morning, Pundelly observed 
three elegant females, attired in white, and richly 
decorated, performing the several duties of sweeping 
the host’s house, 'and putting it in order ; filling 
water, arranging the vessels for cooking, &c., , 

and, astonished at the«sight, he proceeded to enquire 
who these industrious strangcre were, he not having 
seen over night any such persons in the familyi hut 
his enquiries were received with repulsive indigna- 
tion by tbe beauteous damsels, who forbad him, 
chondala,’ an ungrateful and undutiful son, to 
approach, or converse with them. 

“ Pundelly, humbling himseli^ solicited to know 
their names, and learnt they were named Ganga, 
Yamuna, and Saraswati, and immediately recognized 
the triad of river-goddesses. More and more as- 
tonished, he, after prostration, inquired Jiow it 
could be that such divine personages, in propitia- 
tion of whoso favour he, with liis family, among 
thousands of others, undertook long and painful 
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the subordinate shnnes, is esteemed the orthodox 
cu’cuit, has been furnished by some votary of for 
mer days, \Yith a pavement, a luxury unhnown 
eVeivhere in the city Within the circnit of this 
street, the ground is holier than outside, and hence 
every available spot has been built on by the 
‘Poojans,’ who, for the better accommodation of 
their pilgrim guests, have earned up their houses to 
the height of six or seven stones, an elevation very 
unusual m the Deccan, whilst the cross streets 
between them have been reduced, so as barely to 
admit of two persons passing 

There are few institutions connected with the 
Hindoo religion, more cunous then those esta 
Wished by these ‘ Poojans No temple, however 
small, IS without one or more, and attached to all 
the larger shrines m the country, are several 
famihcs of them At Punderpoor, they are Brah 
nuns, but they are not always of that caste At a 

large shnne, like that at Nassich, Punderpoor, or 
Alondi, it IS their provmce to receive and entertain 
the pilgrims, to direct their religious observances, 
and to record their visit, and, as might be expected, 
the emoluments they derive from each branch of 
their duties arc very large These are divided, in 
the mo‘«t minute and methodical manner, among 
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senes of years acted m a most exemplary manner 
towards his parents, exceeding even in attention 
and duty the pattern of his former hosts , inasmuch 
that Vishnoo inspired him with a portion of his 
dmnity, and he now assumed the name of 
‘ Wittoba ’ " ^ 

Punderpoor was the scene of Wittoha’s most 
famous miracles, and the whole town — a very large 
one— IS more or less directly dependant on the great 
temple of Wittoba, which stands in the middle sur 
rounded by the houses of the principal ‘ Poojans, 
as the conductors of the worship and religious cere 
monies of the pilgrims ore called One of the most 
efficacious and important of these observances is to 
walk round the temple a given number of times 
reciting prayers, or invoking Wittoba 

The more devout, and persons bound by special 
vows, often make tbeir circuits prostrate The pd 
grim measures bis length with his face to the 
ground, makes a zdark as far forward as he can 
reach with his arm, and then rising, puts Ins feet to 
the mark, and repeats his prostration For the 
convenience of the pilgrims, wliilc thus employed, 
the street which nins round the temple at •'omc 
little distance from it, and which, as including nil 
* ‘Jfort * Ilinliv, Pantlicon ’ 
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the subordinate shrines, is esteemed the orthodox 
circuit, has been furnished by some votary of for- 
mer days, with a pavement, a luxury unknown 
elsewhere in the city, \yithin the circuit of this 
street, the ground is holier than outside, and hence 
every available spot has been built on by the 
‘Poojaris,’ who, for the better accommodation of 
their pilgrim guests, have carried up their houses to 
the height of six or seven stories, an elevation very 
unusual in the Deccan, whilst the cross streets 
between them have been reduced, so as barely to 
admit of two persons passing. 

There are few institutions connected with the 
Hindoo religion, more curious then thoso esta- 
blished by these ‘ Poojaris.’ No temple, however 
small, is without one or more, and attached to all 
the larger shrines in the country, arc several 
families of them. At Punderpoor, they are Brah- 
mins, but they are not always of that caste. At a 
large shrine, like that at Nassick, Punderpoor, or 
Alundi, it is their province to receive and entertain 
the pilgrims, to direct thdr religious observances, 
and to record their visit, and, as might be expected, 
the emoluments they derive from each branch of 
their duties are very large. These are divided, in 
the most raimitc and methodical manner, among 
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tlio various families of *Poojaris,’ and in each 
family among the various members, just as one 
member of an English family which has a share in 
a leading journal, receives as his portion, a column, 
or so many inches of a column of the daily sheet of 
advertisements, so a Poojari heir or heiress inherits 
a right to the emoluments of so many rooms in the 
family mansion, or so many hours’ service in the 
temple. 

llie following description of the proceedings of 
a pilgrim family visiting a great shrine during one 
of the ‘ Jatras,’ or periodical religious fairs, may 
give some idea of the mode in which the Poojans 
turn their superstition to account 

Sometimes a * Poojari ’ makes a progress through 
those parts of the country in wliich votaries most 
abound, and beats up for pilgrims, who attach 
themselves to him and follow his guidance till he 
has conducted them to the end of their pilgrimage. 
But this seeking for disciples is not considered a 
very digniSed or respectable practice, and is usually 
reserved for those shrines which are remote or 
really difficult of access. At all the large and 
more accessible shrines in the Deccan, the Poojaris 
generally await the pilgrims on the outskirts of the 
holy town, where a group, containing a representa- 
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live from every principal Poojari family, may 
usually seen on each of the principal lines of road 
■watching for the bands of pilgrims. As the latter 
approach, they arc accosted by the Poojaris, who 
inquire their names, caste, and place of residence, 
and soon discover, through means which will be 
noticed hereafter, to what family of Poojoris they 
belong. They are then directed to one of the houses 
of that family, and lodged and entertained accord- 
ing to their condition, and wealth; the rich, and 
such as promise to be liberal, are accommodated in 
the Poojaris’ house ; the poorer classes in a ‘ dbnrm' 
Ealla*— a place of public shelter, like a caravanserai 
— or in the courts and porticos of the temple, or, 
during the busiest part of the *jatra,^ encamped in 
the open air, on the hanks of the sacred stream, 
■which is always to he found at every place of pil- 
grimage, ahlutlon in which, is always an essen- 
tial part of the religious observances. 

There are no * hand-books to Punderpoor,' and 
the pilgrims have to apply to the Poojaris for oral 
instruction as to the bathings, ablutions, prostra- 
tions, and circumambulations (if there be such a 
word), which arc essential to a meritorious per- 
formance of the pilgrimage. The poorer pilgrims 
club together, and go through these ceremonies in, 
VOL. I. 8 
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crowds, under thfe gaidftnce of one ‘Poojari.’ But 
the richer pilgrims get separate spiritual directors 
for themselves or their own party. 

The most important as \vell as most trouhlesoine 
ceremony, is the salutation of the idol, Wittobas 
image — (regarding which many incredible stories are 
related) — the statue of a man with his arms akimbo, 
about four feet high, and carved out of the black 
basalt of the country; and it is one of the pecu- 
liarities of his worship, that his votaries are not 
content with '‘salaaming” in front of the idol, which 
is the usual fashion in ordinary temples ; hut they 
must embrace the idol. It is placed In a small and 
perfectly dark cell, not above twelve feet square, 
accessible by but one small doorway from the outer 
temple, which is itself a very moderately sized 
room j and the consequent di£Bcnlty of. getting in 
and out on the days of the great festivals, when the 
visitors are numbered by tens of thousands, maybe 
imagined. A Poojari stands behind or beside the 
idol to direct the pilgrims, and receive the offerings 
which are laid before the image, and which nro 
often of considerable value. This functionary U 
changed, when the crowd is great, every half hour, 
and it is said to be impossible for the strongest 
roan to endure, for a longer period, the heat and 
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confined air, Avliich freq^wcntly cause the weaker 
pilgrims to faint. 

It is not etiquette for the Poojari who entertains 
n pilgrim in his house to make any charge for Iits 
entertainment; all is supposed to he done for the 
loTC of AYlttoha ; hut the pilgrim is expected, heforc 
his departure, to mark his sense of his host’s hos* 
pitality by a voluntary offering, according to his 
means. This is ahvays much in excess of the cost 
of his entertainment; and these gifts, together 
with some share in the offerings laid heforc the 
idol, constitute the income of the Poojari families, 
all of whom are enormously rich. 

When all the ceremonies afe concluded, tho pil- 
grim is requested hy Ins host or conductor to state 
> his name, parentage, and residence, for record, witJi 
the date of his visit, in the Poojnri’s hooks, and, if 
he can Arrite, to inscribe them with his own hand, 
and in hts own tongue. These hooks are not 
smartly-honnd albums, such as a Swiss innkeeper 
shows to his customers, hut huge, husiucss-like 
volumes, such ns a native hanker uses as his ledger. 
The requisite particulars arc recorded in the most 
methodical manner ; and the great tome, when 
filled, is carefully preserved among the family 
archives of the Poojari. The inscriptions arc in a 
8 2 
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wonderful variety of tongues , the majority, of 
course, are m Mahratta, the language of the 
country Next in frequency are Guzeratti, hut 
Oordoo and Persian, Hindee (from the Nil* 
provinces), Bengali, Tamul and Tclcegoo, 
Canarcse, (from the south), Punjahi, Goor 
mukhi, and Scindi (from the west), and Hnr* 
wan (from central India), may usually he all 
traced hy turning over a few dozen pages of one 
of these hooks 

It IS something beyond mere curiosity, or the 
desire to possess the autograph of an agreeable or 
distinguished stronger, which induces the roojari 
to insist on this record by Ins guest hilc at the 
shrine, the pilgrmi tal cs the Poojan ns his ‘ gooroo, 
or spiritual teacher, for the time being, and this 
relation is n sacred one, winch endures throughout 
any numlor of generation", so that a pilgriai 
morally hound, when he visits the shrine, to adopt 
as his * gooroo,’ the same Poojan, or the dc'ccndant 
of the same man, who moj haae acted as * gooroo 
to any ancestor of lus who had aisitcd the slmnc 
in former day« As the income of a Poojan family 
depends on the nuinhcr and wealth of its (h<ciplc<, 
its claims oicr them arcatiy jealously gunrdc<h 
and it IS as a record of those claims that the 
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Poojari album becomes so valued an lieir-loom. 
From constant study of these documents, and long 
practice, the Poojaris can usually tell at once to 
■Tvlnch of their houses a pilgrim of any ■wcll-hnoiTn 
family belongs, should the pilgrim himself have for- 
gotten the name of his hereditary ‘ gooroo and 
the Poojaris Tvho "ivait for the pilgrims as they 
arrive at the outskirts of the town, have rarely any 
douht as to the ownership of their visitors. In 
case of a dispute, a reference to the books settles 
the (Question, and they are kept with such fidelity, 
that they are occasionally referred to in courts of 
laiv, ns registers of particular facts connected with 
cases of descent and inheritance. 

In the case of pilgrims coming os the first mem- 
bers of their families who have visited the shrine, 
or where the family name affords no clue, the now 
comer is assigned according to his native province, 
each family of Poojaris having one or more pro- 
vinces assigned to it, as its peculiar district, the 
inhabitants of which are taught to regard the 
representative of that family as their * gooroo,’ in 
all cases where no other hereditary tic can be 
proved to exist. 

H’ittoba was not originally an orthodox Brahmin- 
ical god, though his great popularity, especially 
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nmong llio JliiJirrttt'i.'!, hns m<l!iC(.d tlio Bralimms to 
rccognirc Avlmt ivn& onpinalljr n locn! divinity, to 
ndopt lui legends as tlicir own tndilion«, and to 
cngnfl him on their own system ns an nvatir of 
one of the ortliodox deities of tlicir own ver) ac 
coiiiinodatiiig pantheon In this respect, he rtscra 
hies many other local divinities, such ns Kandoha, 
who IS next to ittoha, the most popular oljcct of 
worship among the Mohmltas, and whose most 
finious temple is at Jejun, near Poona But 
B ittoha has had less difiicidtj m making his vray 
into the Bmhmiiucal ol)mpu< than his rival, vrho'C 
worship IS connected with such gro«s superstitions 
that all the more mteihgent and moral Brahmins 
arc licaitily ashamed of his admission on any 
terms 'V’l ittoha owes this advantage to a succession 
of disciples who have lloiinslicd withm the last two 
centuries, and who have composed m his honour a 
great number of poems, some of considerable length, 
but the majority are hjmiis and short didactic piece®, 
which form by far the most popular branch of m 
digenous Mahratta literature Tlie superionty of 
mind to matter — the vanity of earthly possessions, 
and distinctions of caste, cl iss, or creed — the beauty 
of moral excellence — the foUies and wickedness of 
hjpocntical religious professors — and similar topics 
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are constantly treated of witli a liberality of expres- 
sion Avbicb contrasts strongly ^vith the narrow and 
excluslre views of genuine Bniliminism ; and wliieli, 
joined to the poems being written in a dialect 
which is intelligible to all Mahrattas, render them 
universal favourites among that shrewd and intel- 
ligent people. 
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TOE DECCAN— KTEKEF — TIIF EONOPSI— T7EW— <JOSAEE^S— ' 
SDITEE — SACRED TREES— CUT OF TOONA— JAIN TESITLB 
— OARDEK OF D1A310NDS— TEUTLES OF PARBUTTEE'-” 
CEREMONT OF* OATCnitA— DOINEBS IN TOE OPEN AIR— ' 
SAintOORA— ntNDOO FESTtVAU. 

At Kirkee ivas fought, m 1817, the hattle* ivliich 
decided the fate of the Peishwo,^ and liberated the 

* Grant Duff’s Hatoryofthe Mahratlas, vol. 8, p. 223 to 227. 

* There are some cunoue particulars connected with the 
family of the late Peishwas, which are to be found m 
"Wilford’s ‘ Chronological Cssay,’ in the ninth Tolume of the 
‘ Asiatic Kesearches, Art 3. — “According to the Pauranics, 
Paruau Rama, hanng extirpated the Cshettrls, and filled tlie 
earth with blood, wanted to perform a sacrifice, but could 
find no Brahmin to assist on account of hi3 being defiled 
With the effusion of so much blood As he was 

standing on the summit of the mountams of Kucan, he espied 
fourteen dead bodies stranded on the ncljaccnt shores below : 
these were the corpses of so many MIech'chas who had been 
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rajah of Sattara, who was restored to his tiironc 
and to a small portion of his ancient dominions. 

The -view of Poona, at a short distance from 
^kee, is hcautiful. The scenery is still more so, 
on reaching the Sungum, where the landscape 
from the bridge is perfectly enchanting. 

Sungum means junction of rivers. Here the 
Moota and Moola join their waters. 

The place where rivers unite in India is looked 
upon as particularly sacred. There is a bridge 
here, called the ‘Wellington Bridge/ built hy 
Major Nutt, of the Bombay Engineers, in the time 
of Sir John Malcolm. From it, on either hand, is 
a lovely view, quite a subject for th^ artist. To 
the right, Singhur, ‘ Lion’s Den, or ‘ house,’ rises 

Svmg into the sea by their enemies, in distant countries, in 
the -west. They had been walled by the winds, and were 
then in a high state of putrefaction. Enma recalled them 
to life, impaitcd knowledge to them, and conferred on them 
the Brahminical ordination, and bid them perform the sacri- 
fice. From these fourteen men ore descended the Kucanas- 
tha tribe of hlahnittas — thus called, because they have 
always stakl and remmned in the Kucan. 

“There were three other individuals whoso corpses were 
Bimilorly stranded, more to the northward, towards the Gulf 
of Cambay, and these were brought to life again by a magi- 
cian. And from them are descended three tribes ; one of 
which is the Chitpawana, the ranas of tJdayapur with 
the Peishw a’s family bdong to it.” 
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above all the adjacent mountains, and on the build 
mgs there, at this season of the year, many a heavy 
cloua seems to rest On a lower hill stand the 
temples of Parbuttee^ and the ruined palace of the 
peishwas At the foot of this hill is the city of Poona, 
and among a variety of trees are seen native houses, 
longlmes of walls and houses of all height*, with Jloor 
ish arched windows, Hindoo temples, and mu«jids. 

At this end of the city is a long, low bridge, and 
the banlvs are clothed with woods 

To the left arc several temples standing m a 
garden , among them is a very tall, handsome 
white one, belonging to the gosaeens, followers of 
Mahadeo , gpsaeetis are a very numerous sect m 
the Deccan ^ 

* Doorgj or Parvali Pfirvnti is pronounced PnrLiitteont 
Poona 

* To become a gosaeen, such ciates as wear the katyoota 
(the sacred cord) destroy it, and substitute a piece of cloth, 
if any" coTcnng be deemed ncces<>nry , and the person gene 
rally attocl es 1 imself to some one of tlio fraternity, as 
Birous of becoming a cbeh, or disciple Tlio novice miy 
proceed thus fur, and still retract, the irrctncvnblo step by 
wl icJi lie becomes a goaacen for ever, is the ceremony ciUed 
‘homo,’ or s-icrifce wh cli, in tl i case must bo go"® 
llirougli in tl c most solemn mmner Jt is performed by 
taking an carlhcn vessel, one cubit square cnllc 1 ‘ stundccl * 
that IS to bo filed with pure nnmixe 1 moul 1 over w1 Ich 
powders of sanous colours are to bo strewed? upon tl sn 
fire IS kindled, and oier tl c mIoIc, thee or milk is pourcl 
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In the niches of the temple tire figures of mon- 
heys, ^vhich seem to be creeping out,^nnA nbout to 
jump down to do mischief to the persons beneath. 

In the garden arc, of course, all the favourite 
trcc% and among them I obscr\ed the graceful 
areca palm. Handsome step**, ns at all temples, 
lead down to the river’s edge. 

At the Sungum,* and on the shore of the ri\cr, 
by the temple, the Hindoo woman formerly immo- 
lated herself on the death of her husband 
It IS now many years since tins ceremony called 
by the natucs, Suttee, has been performed either 
for a certain numter of times, during wbicli time, rounturs, 
Of mystic'll rcracs arc repeated, and tows eolcmnly made 
of poTCTty, celibacy^ and pcrpclu'il pilgrimage to lioly places 
throiigliout India 

The disciples of a gooacen arc obtained in three wajs; 
voluntary folloiicrs, slaves purchased, and children obtained 
from parents who had vowed to makothem gosaecns prciious 
to their birlh ’ — Gtant Duff's Htslory of tie JUafirattas 
Vol I p IG 

‘ The Sungum was a (avounte resort of mine I was 
alwajs amused at the cunous scenes around me when I went 
there to sketch There were frequently Hindoo women close 
to the water, washing tlieirlong, black hair, and their sarccs ; 
not far ofi^ stood Parsecs, worshipping the cvemn" sun ; 
near them, little boys c itcliing water snakes , hero were 
Brahmin pnests, cleaning vessels used in the temple , there a 
man healing a tom tom, nnd every now and then, when bo 
ceased, the aoico of a pnest in a temple would bo heard 
re iding sentences out of some sacrc I book 
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at Bombay or the Sungam, at the latter place not 
since the Deccan has been in the possession of the 
English 

A suttee took place nt Sattarn, (then a native 
•state) as late as 1838 Major More tells us that in 
Ins time, n few years only had elapsed, since a 
widow in Bombay wishing to perform suttee, (that 
IS, “to hura heraelf), requested permission of the 
governor to he allowed to do so, and on his refusal, 
“crossed the harbour to the Mohratta shore, and 
there received her crown of martyrdom " 

In Major More s Hindoo Pantheon, there is a very 
interesting and affecting account of the sacnCco ofa 
young Hindoo widow, which he witnessed at the 
Sungiim, before the conquest of the Bcccau And 
bo carried his sympntliy so far ns to wiih to have 
some ashes of the hdy to preserve m lockcti, hut 
w as unable to obtain any 1 

A gentleman who was in the Deccan, when it 
still belonged to the Pcishnn, told me be took a 
friend to be present nt the burning of a widow, an I 
that m the middle of this awful ceremony, he licnrd 
hts friend Mj to himself, 'Bell, I thmk ngoodhang 
mg IS better tlian this burning ’ Oneof thepnnopnl 
causes of «uttcc was, the wretched hfu of the Hindoo 
willows (who ore not allowed to marrj again), after 
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tlic ileath of flieir hiisLands. As a mark of witlow- 
hood they arc forced to skave their head'’, and do 
aot wear the nose-ring. 

Formerly, it was a very common custom among 
the Hindoos to drown themselves in sacred livers; 
and persons afflicted with incurahle diseases buried 
therasehes ulhc. 

When the water was low at the temple at the 
Sungam, 1 have seen flat stones visible with two 
feet engraven on them. More mentions, that they 
are in remembrance of the widows who have per- 
formed suttee there. 

The Hindoos have generally a great reverence for 
the impression of feet. 

Near Foona there arc very fine groves of man- 
gos, which were planted by the late Peisbwa at 
command of the priests, to purchase a dispensation 
for his sins. Were such acts not connected with 
idolatry and superstition, they would be really 
praiseworthy. ^ 

* Tliere are such a number of eacred trees planted bj 
Hindoos, it would be tedious for the reader to hare a list. 
Besides tlio pipul, among tbe bouglis of wbicb tlie natives 
Bay the pods sil and listen to the wind playing among the 
leaves, there arc the mongo, banyan, and the champa. 

The peasant women often wear the yellow flowers of the 
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At the military station at Poona is a Protestant, 
as Tvell as Eoman Catholic church, and a Scotch 
hirl, the architects of all of which must have had 
very distorted imaginations when they designed 
them 

The view from the cantonment, looking ton ards 
the ghauts, is very fine. In the open space liere 
reviews are held, races take place, and the hea^t 
monde of Poona assemble to discuss public affairs, 
as well as the private affairs of their neighbours j 
in other words, they meet here to gossip, as people 
in all countries do meet somewhere or other. 

The city of Poonn is very largo j for an eastern 

chatnpa in tlicir lioir. says, *lbo fragranco of tlio 

chnmpa is so very strong, llat bees refuse to extract honey 
from it '—a circmnslanco tliat could not cscapo the keen eyo 
of the Hindoo poets , and they accordingly Jcign the cliainpa 
to ho sadly mortified hy this neglect They have, however, 
nflorded it consolation hy dedicating it to Cnshno, the hlack 
deity, ns they, contrary to some poetical naturalists, consider 
the union of yellow and hlack particularly hcnuUfuI The 
ebampa is further consoled hy the preference It has obtained 
in decking the glossy locks of hlnek-hoircd damsels , also in 
the following stanra, literally tran«lated from the Snn'cnt : 

. ‘Tliat thon art not hoiiourcil by the ill di«po«cd bet, 
why, O Champako, dost thou to heavily lament T Tlio locks 
of lotua-cycd damsels, rcscmhluig the frc<li dark clouds 
adorning the sky — let theso embellish thcc.'— Asmfic Jff'*' 
mUwiy, roL It 
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one, the streets tiro wulc Tlicrc is E'''irccly nti) - 
thing here to remind one of Europe ; tins is not 
nlways the case m the natne bazaar of Ilombiy. 

In the streets of Poona an European carriage is 
rarely seen The city is divided into sev cn qu irtCP’, 
called after the days of the vvcch 

The principal street is long, vMdo, and on each 
side are Hrottoirs’ There arc croisds of natives 
and shops similar to those at Bombay A few, 
howerer, are different I observed heaps of the 
red powder, with which the natives mark their 
foreheads,^ piled up 

’ Tho Hindoos— men, women, and children— have n 
fccianan mark on tlicir foreheads , tlicso are of difTtrcnt 
kinds and shapes TUosowho adore Gmiputty, u«o red 
minium for the small dot between tbo cj ebrow b 

Tlie perpendicular lincB belong to Ibc follo^\c^3of Vlslinoo, 
boruontal, to tbose of Sivn. Some of tho lines aro ninlo 
With turmeric, borax and lime , Bomo, avitli red sandtr'’, 
or chalk, or sandal wood , and some lines on tbo foreheads 
are double upngbt lines , BOinc bavo marks slinpcd like 
Crc«ccnt3 

Many unpnnt their skin with gunpowder, which leaves a 
blue mark Itoberts, in Ins ‘Illustration of Scripture,’ p 91, 
says ‘All Hindoos liaio ahlncks^ot or some otber mark on 
tbcir forcbcads, and tic true followers of Sun rub holy 
ashes every morning, on tho knees, arms, shoulders, brows, 
and crown of the bead ’ 

In Leviticus xix. 28, svo rend, tbo Jows were forbidden 
to ‘ print marks' on their flesh 
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This powder is used especially by those ivho are 
followers of Gunputty, the elephant god, who is 
more particularly worshipped in the Deccan than 
in the Concan ; and here is a great display of the 
sweet-scented mogra-flowcrs, used for garlands and 
offerings to gods. 

Then, what a supply of gold and silver orna- 
ments, and jewellery of all kinds ! and how numer- 
ous are the shops where the coloured glass bangles 
are sold, which the women wear on their wrists I 
These bangles hang up close to the entrance of 
the stall, glistening in the sun.^ 

At Poona are to be seen more ‘ saints ' than in 
Bombay. Some walk about wearing the skins of 
wild animals ; others, sack as the gosaeen, have 
merely their own skins, which barely cover their 
emaciated frames, and long, lanky legs and arms. 

At the doors of hoascs men ore singing, half- 
reciting tales and legends, probably kuthos,* in 
which the exploits of their gods arc related. 

• Alcn often trftTcl from TilLigo to Tillage, cnnTieg a 
great number of Ibese bangle*, ttning close]/ togctlicr, sus- 
pended over the back. 

» Tlio kuilia is a very fasouTite entertainment among tbo 
Mabmttas. It Is n sort of rcligioos ceremony, and is a kind 
of sermon or moral lecture, liaTing ibr its text some portion 
of tbo sacred books. But the art of tho preacher is sltown 
by tbo mode in wliicit Iio illattintes lib sulijeets by Uales and 
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Large fighting rams are led by nien;^ lazy sacred 
bulls lie about m everybody’s way— one Las a 
wooden leg, and, I conclude, is a doubly precious 
animal. 

There is every variety of temple. Tlic walls in- 
side are covered with figures of gods and goddesses, 
rudely pamted in very bnght colours Here and 
there are houses, all more or less in mins — 
some belong to the sirdars of Poona, others arc 
converted into government offices Some arc 
built round court-yards The staircases narrow 
and steep— the rooms low, and not large 
The habitations of the poorer community at 
Poona arc very miserable ; the walls seem all 
anecdotes vrhich he often repeats with dnmatio loiitationer 
of the voice and manner of the actors in bis story This la 
often done frith so much humour as to throw iho audienco 
into ccstacies of delight A good hnnhiss (as the reciter of 
the kuthas is called) wiU sometimes keep up the unfl'igging 
attention of a very crowded congregation for several hours, 
frithout more respito than is nflbrdcd by the occasional 
chanting of portions of the eacred hooks These are generally 
known by heart to many of the people present, who join in 
choms, and as'usl vn relieving tho hurdus and allowing inm 
a short rest for his voice 

' The keeping of fighting rams seems to have been an old 
custom in India. "Wo read in that ancient play, ‘ the Toy- 
cart, translated by hir WiWn, when Mnitreya enters tho 
stable, ho says — “Hero the ram stands to have his neck 
well rubbed, like a wrestler alter a match ’ 

VOL. I T 
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cnimbling do\7ii j nothing ever appeared to be re- 
pjurcd, and all is left to fall into ruin. Still there 
is mucli that is picturesque, particularly in those 
parts of the city near the river, where there are 
some very ‘ Prout Mike buildings, white mnsjids 
near warm coloured Hindoo temples ; walls over- 
run with moss and lichens, and steps down to the 
water, on which dohics and peasant women wash or 
rather beat their clothes on slanting boards. Poona 
was the principal residence of the peishwas.^ 

In a large ‘place* where the market is held, 
are the remains of the pcishwa’s palace; it must 
have been of considerable size. 

On each side of the gateway is a tower. The 
doors are very large, covered over with large iron 
spikes. Above the gateway is a small balcony sup- 
ported on pillars ; the ceilings of the rooms are low, 
TVe saw the terrace from which the young 
peishwa, Ifabdoo Rao Narrain, threw him'self in a 
fit of melancholy ; he only survived two days after 
the fall. This event occurred in irftS. * 

In driving tliroligb the city, a narrow street was 

> TJioBraljnjJn minufm orUteArnlimttA rajilt-i wI»o «»n 
riiutuptlioir mn-ftm In Uicir old cnpital of S-xUan, «■! 
Tfliile ruling In the njnli> name, cxcreivd for more »tian « 
cenliuy un«>nJroJJftJ power at tlioneir cnpfml frfckJi tb*-/ 
founded at Poona. 

* Grant DulT, V«4. a, p. 12C. 
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’where the peishwas caused offenders to he 
tied to elephants’ feet and crushed to death. * 

There was another residence of the peishwas— 
the Boodwar Palace, situated in the ‘"Wednesdny 
quarter.’ In this building there is on English 
school for the natives, and also public offices. Wo 
went into the palace of Nana rumawces, who was 
minister of the last peishwa There was but little 
to see — a small courtyard and fountain, confined, 
dark rooms, dingy passages, staircases like ladders. 
It 13 only the historical recollections which make 
the houses we visited interesting. 

* Such -was the of "Wiitoojee llolkar. “Tliat 
tie Peiahwa had a right to inflict the punishment of 
death on subjects so taken m arms cannot ho donbted, 
hut insurrection and plunder nro not rigidly -viewed 
among the Mahrattns, and m public opinion, a isorc lenient 
sentence than lo«9 of life ought to have been parsed upon tho 
son of Tookajeo Ilolkar, that ctrcumstonce, ho-wover, 
operated differently on the mind of the peishwa, who could 
not forget that ho was the son of the fnend of Nana Fuma- 
wees Having seated himself with his favounlc, Ballcjeo 
Koonjur, at a window wlueh overlooked the citcnor court 
of his palace, Wittoojee Holkar was brought before the 
peishwa, and there tied to tho foot of an elephant, in vam 
did ho offer up the humblest suppUcntions for hfc and mercy , 
the cxcrjuinn. wnnl. UikwodL , Xhuyn, Wan, «ia,a.<uuiuyv«yL 

spectator, and lieard the yells of the unhappy malefactor as 
the animal dragged him forth from tho palace yard, to a 
lingering death ^as in this case it happened to bo) m the pubhc 
street.” GrantDujf'alliStoTyoftheiJahrattaa Vol 3 Pagol99 
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At the end of the tovm is a very large Jain tcm* 
pie, Chinese-looking in its ornaments. The intenor 
of the temples of this sect of Hindoos is quite dif- 
ferent from that of the Brahmins, being perfectly 
clean. In a small room, with the ceiling, vails, 
and pillars painted red and green, and all the 
quaint ornaments carved and painted the same 
colour, there is a small square cage, with bars, lU 
which are two marble elephants, and on each side 
a little white marble god. 

Some of the mugids at Poona arc very hand- 
some, especially one near the tank under Ihe hlH 
of Parbuttee. The temples built by tbc Gosaecns 
are curious, as all the ornaments arc painted red^ 
green, and yellow. 

The drive to the foot of the hill of Parhuttcc is 
very pretty, hy the side of an extensive sljcct of 
Water, or tank, having handsome tamarinds e*' 
pipuls on its hanks; on n wooded island arc one or 
two cocoa-nut palms. Near this tank is the small 
villa once belonging to the pcisliwa; it has small 
rooms, some of which have pretty coloured ceilings* 

It is in a large garden, now in great disorder; but 
the trees are fine, including mangos, t-aranrind*, 
and palms; this garden is called the ‘Diamond 
Garden.’ I mounted the narrow staircase, a«d 
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came on the ‘ platform with two verandahs, one at 
each end/ the same as described in Lord Valentin’s 
travels, in which he gives a minute account of his 
visit to the peishwa in 1804, and the ceremonies 
that take place at a durbar. ^ 

On leaving the tank, a hill, crowned by temples, 
is immediately before you. Although the largest 
is not that dedicated to Parbuttee, the hill receives 
its name from that goddess. A long flight of hand- 
some steps leads from the bottom of the hill to the 
very summit; they were built by the pcbhwa, 
Bajee Lao Ragonatb. 

Besides six temples, wo find the ruins of the 
pcishwa's palace. From its numerous windows 
there are beautiful vistas, and wc see mountains, 
fertile fields, green plains, wooded hills, and exten- 
sive groves of mangos. On the western side 
there is a view that can never tire, overlooking 
Poona, its bridges, river, meadows, palms, and 
environs ; and as far as the eye can reach in the 
horizon, are two or three hills, quite detached 
from each other. 

The largest temple, including the shrine, is that 
of Siva, the third god of the Hindoo triad. 

' See Lord VolcDlia’B ‘TraTcU to India, Ceylon, the Red 
Sea, Abysaima, and Egjrpt.* 
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In it is a silver image of Siva, on bis bnees sit 
his wife, Parbuttee, and his son, Ganesa ; these tiro 
are supposed to be of gold.^ 

This building is said to have cost Ballajee Bojco 
Eao £100,000. It was erected, os were nearly all 
the others in 1749, by that peishwa 

Among the temples is one dedicated to Dovi, 
which is another name of Parbuttee or Parvati- 
This lady has many appellations j she is often called 
Kalee and Bhowanec. Here she is worshipped os 
the goddess of war, bloodshed, murder, and 
supposed incarmation of smallpox and ckolo^’ 

» I elioold think this ualikcljr, though they were on^n'JI/ 

of gold and silver doubtless I have beard Pftibuttco s cjr 
were of precious stones, hut they arc certainly not so now* 

* Although human sacrifices have perhaps ceased in In 
they existed onco to a great extent It was nlwn^s to t 
dreadful goddess Bhoi>anco that these sacrifices were made, 
“Tlio name Parvati took its rise from a wild pocUci 
fiction , 

Himalaya, or roatision of »now, is llio ramo of the va- 
chatn of mountains that limits India to the north, and em^ 
braces it with its eastern and western nnas, both exten m© 

totliooccnnt one rntac IsCliandra Sccharn, or moon s roc S 

nnd the other, which renehes westward to tlio inoatlts of th® 
Indus, was calteil, by tho ancients, Montes I’aneti- The 
mountain Himalaya, being pcrsoniGcil, is represented as a 
IKjvrerful monarfh, who«o wife wm Mena t their ilaughter 1* 
named Parvati, or roountaln*horo, and Durga of diCeolt 
aeccis,'*— •Vere’s /’cnnAceti, p 151 
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This goddess is the pcreomfication of qU that U 
frightful. She is described in vorious ways. One 
account of her is that her attitude causes imme- 
diate terror ; her limbs bcnd> enormous teeth and 
tushs are fixed in the lifeless gums ; ‘ her hair is 
stiffened out, forming a frightful glory round her 
head.’ To complete the picture, she has goggle 
eyes, and is sometimes represented with eight, 
sometimes with four arms. 

Then a serpent forms itself into a nechlace, car- 
rings, and a girdle ; sometimes she has a necklace 
of human heads. She holds ail kinds of destruc- 
tive weapons, and a sword, and a cord to strangle 
sinners with. 

In the time of the pcishwa, who founded this 
estahlishmcnt, the whole expense vtas borne by the 
state ; and tbo eatables, clothes, &o., furnished 
from, the public stores. The guard furnished to 
the shrine was taken from the retinue of the 
pcishwa, and consisted chiefly of Sundees, whose 
prescriptive right it was to guard the forts and 
shrines of government. 

Eventually the establisbment was abolished. A 
fixed monthly allowance of £350 per mensem was 
made to the sbrinc. 

As in former times, there is still the gooroo (a 
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teacher) ; also the sacrificing Brahmin, the disciples 
of the shrine, the books, the water-carriers, the 
lamplighters, the cleaners, the strikers of the gong, 
the band, the readers of the poorans, and the kar- 
koous (clerks). 

The present grant to the shrine is £1,800 a 
year. 

The palace, of which nothing remains but one 
side of a wall, was built by Bajee Eao Ragonath, 
It was struck by lightning in 1817, and totally 
destroyed. There are houses, also, where the 
Brahmins lire ; and, towards the north-west, is a 
Tory picturesque moorish window, where, it is said, 
the last peishwa sat and watched bis troops at the 
battle of ICirkcc, and from which the plaio so called 
is distinctly seen. 

More, in his ‘ Hmdoo Pantheon,' gives a very 
amusing account of the ceremony of the datchma, 
or alms-giving, which took place once a-ycar at 
Parhuttec. 

It was in the year 1797. The peishwa was pre- 
sent. Major More was allowed admittance into a 
large enclosure where thb ceremony took place. 
Thousands of Brahmins, came from great distances, 
and on their journey through all villages and towns 
were fed and taken care of by the inhabitants. 
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At the gate of the enclosure was a large cauldron 
full of red liquid, into wbicli a man dipped his 
hand, and marked the garment of every person who 
came in, or if ho had none on, which ^Yas not un- 
likely, the mark was made on his skin 5 when they 
returned to the entrance, they received their 
money. Major hlore relates — That on another 
occasion, among those who came for the present 
was one pleasant, jolly-looking fellow, who was 
waiting with others on the outside, who said he 
expected to get five, seven, or ten rupees ; but I 
could not gather from him what might ensure him 
u high share or confine him to a low one : he said, 
indeed, that it was all fortune or fate. He came 
from Surat.” In concluding the account of this 
ceremony. Major hlore adds, in bis usual quaint 
style of writing, and with his dry humour: — 

“I note as rather an extraordinary thing thatamnn, 
not 1 think a Brahmin, who had been instrumental 
in obtaining ns admission, refused to accept a rupee 
in return. I please myself to think he was not the 
man, nor our broad faced friend at Surat, who took 
my topaz pin, for some one had tbe address while I 
was in the crowd to convey a handsome one from 
my shirt. On this occasion the Pcishwa, it was 
believed gave away 60,0007. 
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Natives arc frequently seen dining under the 
thick foliage of the mango-trees, near the tank at 
Fnrbuttee. The climate admits of these fetes in 
the open air at almost all times of the year 
in India. 

There is often a crowd of people assembled on 
these occasions. When the repast is ready, the 
men sit down together on the grass. The women 
assembling at some little distance, dine apart from 
the men, as Hindoo wives never eat with their 
husbands, escept on their wedding day. 

These dinners of the Hindoos in the open air, arc 
often connected with their religious duties.^ 

The food at dinner is at all times laid out on 
plantain leaves, which serve for plates. I* 
sists of split-peas, fruits of nil sorts; fish sometimes, 
if the party be not one of Brahmins ; and nlway 
clarified butter. The natives are fond of spices n 
acids. The only beverage is water. 

In the neighbourhood of Poona, particularly near 
the river, arc cshausticss subjects for the pencil. 

Many of the streets and buildings in the city are 
highly picturesque. It is, however, difficult to 

■ Tliis reminds mo of a religious ecct in north America 
which 1 80 often heard when there. The memhcfS u* ^ 
haro ‘ lo\ o fcasU,' which began i^nth prajen, nod 
rcas(‘lfe^. 
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sketch hero as the streets ore so crowded- I ot« 
tempted to draw once or tw’icc, hut was obliged to 
give it up. Once, in o secluded part of the city, I 
had sat down in a comer, with my servant stand- 
ing near mo, and was about to begin n very pretty 
subject, when an elephant passed, nearly treading 
on my feet ; in a few minutes a large buffalo came 
sharply round a corner, and, startled at the sight of 
me, turned hack, raising up a considerable quantity 
of dust. Then the children rushed out of their 
houses, and ran about ; the women came to the 
doors to look at mo ; the fakirs and ^ saints,' too, 
stopped to wonder at me— -no doubt they all 
thought me insane. At last, a herd of cows and 
goats were driven by, and os the dust not only 
shut out my view, hut completely covered my paper 
and the inside of the colour-box, I went to the 
carriage iir despair. 

The natives very rarely liavo an eye for the pic- 
turesque, or any admiration for nature. They 
have merely a regard for those trees and flowers, 
that are connected with the worship of their gods 
and goddesses, or for those herbs winch they use 
for medicinal purposes. 

I heard of a gentleman arriving at a station in 
India, when a native mot him, and said there was 
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Natives are frequently seen dining under the 
thick foliage of the mango trees, near the tank at 
Parbuttee The climate admits of these fttes in 
the open air at almost all times of the year 
in India 

There is often a crowd of people assembled on 
these occasions When the repast is ready, the 
men sit down together on the grass The women 
assembling at some little distance, dme apart from 
the men, as Hindoo wives never eat with their 
husbands, except on their wedding day 

These dinners of the Hindoos m the open air, are 
often connected with then* religious duties ^ 

The food at dinner is at all times laid out on 
plantain leaves, which serve for plates It con- 
sists of split peas, fruits of all sorts , fish sometimes, 
if the party be not one of Brahmms , and always 
clarified butter The natives are fond of spices and 
acids The only beverage is water. 

In the neighbourhood of Poona, particularly near 
the river, are exhaustless subjects for the pencil 
Many of the streets and buddings m the city are 
highly picturesque It is, however, difficult to 

* This reminds me of a religions sect m north America, ol 
which 1 80 often heard when there The members used to 
hate ‘ love feasts,’ which began with prayers, and ended ia 
roast le(f 
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sketch hero as the streets are so crowded. I at- 
tempted to draw once or twice, but was ohligcd to 
give it up. Once, in a secluded part of the city, I 
had sat down in a comer, with my servant stand- 
ing near me, and was about to begin a very pretty 
subject, when an elephant passed, nearly treading 
on my feet ; in a few minutes a large buffalo came 
sharply round a corner, and, startled at the sight of 
me, turned hack, raising up a considerable (luantity 
of dust. Then the cliUdren rushed out of their 
houses, and ran about ; the women came to the 
doors to look at me ; the fakirs and ‘ saints,' too, 
stopped to wonder at me — no doubt they all 
thought me insane. At last, a herd of cows and 
goats were driven by, and as the dust not only 
shut out my view, but completely covered my paper 
and the inside of the colour-box, I went to the 
carriage in despair. 

The natives very rarely have an eye for the pic- 
turestiue, or any admiration for nature. They 
have merely a regard for those trees and flowers, 
that arc connected with the worship of their gods 
and goddesses, or for those herhs whbh they use 
for medicinal purposes. 

I heard of a gentleman arriving at a station in 
India, when a native met him, and said there was 
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a madman, who was a European, walking about 
the neighbourhood , he earned with him a basket 
and an instrument, with which he broke ofF pieces 
of rock, and sometimes returned with the basket 
full of stones The gentleman, on meeting the 
reputed madman, found he was an eminent geolo- 
gist’ 

There is no lovelier view than at Bamboora, a 
small village opposite Poona 

On a high bank by the nver, stands a very 
loftj temple, which, as well as Us picturesque gate, 
IS painted of divers colours 

In former times, a gun was fired from Bamboor i 
m the evening, which was a signal for the m 
habitants to return to their dwellings. It was the 
Mnhrnlta curfew Disregard of this warning was 
the cause of a tragedy m the year 1701 The ac- 
count wiU give some idea how sacred the persons 
of Brahmins were considered in former times 

On one occasion, several Brahmins who had been 
merry making, remained out till n late hour, the 
police locked them up, and put them into prison 
The hitical (head of the police) was not niiarc of 
nhat had taken place It uas known the next 
monimg that the Brahmins bad been shut up, and, 
altbough the kutwal was innocent, the people were 
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SO irritated at Bralimins Imving been imprisoned, 
that they demanded be shonld be given up to tlicm. 
Kotbing could save him, and be B-as stoned to 
death. If in former times the imprisonment of a 
Brahmin -was considered criminal, the niurdcr of 
one could not be overlooked, for Menu says, “ that 
no greater crime is known than killing a Brahmin, 
and the king, therefore, must not even form in his 
mind the idea of killing a priest.” 

This sacredness of Brahmins has ceased in a very 
great degree. Should they commit any crime worthy 
of death, they arc no longer inviolate. I have 
heard of a case when the friends of a Brahmin 
culprit found the means of conveying poison 
to him, the night before the execution, so that he 
might not have the disgrace of dying on the 
scaObld. 

The icte of Ganputty or Ganesa is celebrated in 
September, and lasts several days. Ho is consi- 
dered the god of prudence and policy, wisdom and 
foresight. He is always invoked by devout Hindoos 
before commencing any new undertaking, such as 
building a house, or evea wheu they commence 
writing n letter they invoke the aid of Ganesa. 
"Vrhen their horoscopes are drawn out, an image of 
this elephant-god is at the top. 
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Ho is greatly admired, and when a man writes a 
good band, the natives say, ** he writes like Ganesa." 

The festival in honour of Gnnesa lasts several 
days. From Foona tlicre arc processions — crowds 
of pcoplo^and palanquins, called doolies, Mn which 
are images of Ganesa. Then, there arc elephants fol- 
lowed by men on foot carrying guns, swords, or sticks, 
on which arc iron hoops, and as the stick is flourished 
in the air, the iron hoops jingle, making rather an 
agreeable noise. 

There are led horses with gay trappings, pic- 
turesque Guzerat carts, with gingnlar wheels, and 
two domed roofs, and red curtiuns oil round. 

There is an incessant drumming and trumpeting, 
with constant popping off of guns j end when this 
procession reaches the Sungum, their much.valued 
Ganesa is thrown into the river. 

The legend runs, that Gunputty was created by 
Farbuttee, and all the gods in the pantheon came 
to see him. One of them gazed at hb head with 
such intensity, that it was reduced to ashes j and 
the nearest head, within reach, happening to be 
that of an elephant, it was substituted for the lost , 
one, and the god was ever after elephant-headed. 

* The dooly is a kind of cradl^ suspended from a pole, and 
Surrounded by curtains. 
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Images of him, ivitli Lis attendant mouse or rat, on 
TvliicLLc rides, arc made of clay, and ricLly painted 
and gilt — ^worsLipped Ly all devout Hindoos for 
several days, and finally thrown into the water. 
During these ceremonies, it is very unlucky to see 
the moon ; should a Hindoo he so unfortunate as to 
BOO her, ho asks his friend to abuse him, and believes 
that the ill-luch he has incurred will be compre- 
hended in the abuse, and thereby averted. 

1 was never able to get any quite satisfactory 
explanation of the practice of throwing poor Gun- 
putty into the water, after making so much of him. 
The best reason I have heard is, that when the 
image is made, it takes very powerful prayers and 
incantations to induce the divinity to inhabit it. 
He could not he expected to remain there very long, 
BO the image is thrown into the water, when the 
separation of the clay image from the divinity takes 
place, and they remain separated for the lapse of 
another year, till fresh incantations induce Gunputty 
once more to inhabit a tenement of clay. 

There are two other days in the year when clay 
.ilmages arc in a similar manner made hy the 
Hindoos, worshipped, and thrown into the water. 
It is said that this is done in obedience to a com- 
mand contained in the Sbasters, that the earth 
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sliould be worshipped on these three days, viz , 
Gunputty day, Gokul Ashtnmi, and Nag Punchami 

On Gokul Ashtumi, day images are made of the 
infant Cnshna, whose birthday falls on that day , 
aftei' being worshipped the figures are thrown into 
the water 

There is a curious custom among the 
llahrattas connected with this day It is 
considered sacred to Canoba a god of rather 
doubtful orthodovy, but who for the sake of 
bringing him into the Brahmmical pantheon has 
been identihcd with Cnshna All disciples of 
Canoba practise a kind of mesmerism, and H e high 
pnest who by the way is never o brilimm, affects to 
be possessed himst.ir, and to cau<;c others to become 
possessed by Canoba, through processes which are 
quite identical with those used in mesmeric opera 
tions among oui selves The patient is thrown into 

what wc call a state of ‘clairvoyance,’ and while in 
this condition he presenhes for the sick, and insauc, 
and casts out evil spirits During the time he is 
m this trance, Ins di«ciplcs pay him divine honours, 
in the belief that he is po^cssed by the spirit of the 
deity 

The third festival occurred while we were in 
Poona, in. Augavt. , Ui ohaccNv.vw.cs. viwc very 
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curious, find almost equally suggestive of melan- 
choly reflections on the effect of idolatry on the 
human mind. The day is known as ‘ Nag Piin- 
chami,’ or the fifth day of the moon, sacred to the 
‘Nag,’ or snake. Tlie deities worshipped arc all 
the serpent demi-gods ; earthen figures of snakes, 
in all sorts of forms, but generally some figure of 
the hooded cobra, arc prepared, and consecrated, 
and placed in the evening outside the house, 
adorned with paint and gold paper, and garlands of 
flowers ; a street in a native town, on such an 
occasion, presents a very singular and picturesque 
aspect, with the snake shrine before every door, 
and the people of the house generally seated round 
it, clad in their holiday garments. These serpent 
figures also are finally thrown into the water. 

There can be little doubt but that tbe festival 
is a remnant of the ancient serpent worship, once 
so mysteriously universal. It was evidently a 
fetish worship to avert evil, apprehended from n 
malignant spirit, rather than to obtain a blessing 
from a beneficent being. Volumes might be 
Avrittea on tbe honouTs still paid to the sclent by 
Hindoos of all classes. Deadly as tbe cobra is 
kno>Tn to be, it is not often willingly killed. I 
have beard the downfall of a powerful family attri- 
VOL. T. u f 
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butecl to the death of a cobn, who bad long m 
habited the house, and was looked on as the 
tutelary spirit of the place When their bodily 
fears so far overcome their superstition, as to induce 
the natives to kill a cobra, the common people 
always burn the carcase with an imitation of the 
usual funeral rites paid to the remains of a hum m 
being, and duiing the cremation, address apologies 
to the animals spirit, assuring it that it was not 
killed from wanton malice, and deprecating any 
retaliation by tbe reptile of the wrong done to 
him 

I have said so much about other festivals and 
ceremonies with h-ird names, that I must not 
attempt to describe at length the obscnances of 
cocoa nut day, which is one of the great feabts at 
e\ ery sea port town It occurs in August, and is sup 
posed to mark the terrainatiou of the rainy season, 
the date when the navigation of the sea is open, 
and when the Hindoo trader may Yery safely trust 
bis ships and goods to the ocean At Bombay, the 
natives, clad in their holiday attire, go in proces 
Sion from their houses m the town to the sea 
shore, preceded by bands of music On the 
beach, numerous ceremonies are performed over 
a cocoa nut, generally covered with gold and silver 
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leaf, winch is then cast into the sea as an oflering 
hy the principal person present. Kvery trader 
or boat owner there raahes a similar ofTcring on his 
own account. Many of the lower classes of na- 
tives swim or wade in, to fisli out the cocoa-nuts ; 
and ns during the scramble, some of them often 
receive severe knoclcs from the cocoa-nuts, 
which arc thrown in by persons in the crowd, there 
is generally a good deal of laughter, noise and ex- 
citement. 

‘ The first boat of the season’ generally puts to 
sea directly after, gaily decorated with streamers. 
In former days, the chief civil functionary at the 
company’s factories, at such places ns Tanna, Surat, 
and broach, used to attend, andsometimes cast in the 
first cocoa-nut ; but tliis practice has, I am happy 
to say, been long since stopped by orders from the 
court of directors, and no servant of government is 
now allowed to take any part in any such ceremony. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

TUB DECCAN— CniNCnORE— THE ITTIhO GOD— ZUS OEIOIN— 
VISITSO BT LORD VALEMIA— ACCOUM OF TBX GOD BT 
A EDBOPEXN QLNTLEllAN — CHARUN — nTNDOO VlLLAOS 

EARLT IN TRE UORNTNO LOEOftlANT TEOBTATIOV AFTEIt 

TOC BAIK4— TBC rOBT OP CDAStW — FOBT OP BtKOntm 
— TOLAPOOR— STOtir OP ArRTOC*EBL AND TQB PERIIT- 
MAN — STORE or GRAIN DEALER— NATITE FEIIRT BOATS 

— GCNESKOVDT — DANCE OF CRJ3UNA AND HIS WIFE 

CANDALLAJI — THE DBSSERA. 

CniNCORE, R village about five miles from 
Dapoorie, bos a ‘ goodly appearance ’ from the 
river side. Temples, high-woHs, and a handsome 
flight of steps leading down to the water, often 
give on nir of importance to a Hindoo village; hut 
the temple at Chincore is not handsome. It is 
low, and completely devoid of external ornament ; 
for there arc no little stone monkeys grinning out 
of fiiclics — no grotesque figures and hideous gods 
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sitting under archer; but there ore many fine 
trees on the high hank just above the flight of 
stone steps, the lowest of which was, on the day of 
my visit, nearly hidden by the river. Passing up 
and do^vn these steps were many figures in red, 
blue, orange, green, white, yellow, and purple 
drapery, mostly women, fetching water. 

But it was not beauty of scenery I sought at Chin- 
chore when I went there ; it w as a singular sight — 
that of a living god, whom the credulous Hindoos 
believe to exist thereto this day, I failed, however, 
in seeing him ; he was out — gone on a pilgrimage, 
or to receive contributions from his disciples. I 
was therefore obliged to be satisfied with making a 
sketch of the temple and trees, from the hanks of 
the river Moola, on which Chinchore stands. A 
conspicuous object was a fcrry-hoat, at the bow of 
which was a horse’s bead carved in wood ns large 
as life, and painted red. 

The origin of the living god is this ; Mortvha 
Gosseyn Gunputty, a Bnihmm of Poona, who lived 
up^^a^ds of two hundred years ago, was a great 
saint. At an early age, he determined to pay par- 
ticular devotion to Gunputty, who, it appears, 
favoured Moraba very often, and performed several 
miracles in his behalf, especially when the saint was 
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persecuted by a family of Mnliratta Bnilimins, tyIio 
^^crc at tlmt time ^cry neb, nnd in great power m 
tlie country 

During tlicsc pcr&ecution«, Guiiputty appeared 
to Monba in a dream, and told him, among other 
tbingo, that he ^^ould\lSlt him in Ins habitation, 
nnd take up Ins abode avith him ^rornba, while 
performing his morning ablutions, found in the 
uatcr an image of Gunputty, he took it home, 
and prepared a shrine for it It was soon known 
that Gunputty hod taken up his residence with 
Jloraba, who shortly after married Gunputty 
now appeared again to Moraba in a dream — told 
Inm he should hare an only son, and that son 
would be himself, nnd be was to be called Chmtan 
Mun Deo one of the names of Gunputty When 
the child was born, the surrounding country wor* 
shipped it as Gunputty It is asserted that the 
god told Moraba he would remain with him for 
twenty one generations But I have heard that 
the original story was, thit the god declared it 
should be for seven generations However, this 
e-^traordinary imposture goes on to the present 
day 

Lord Valentia gives an account of his visit, in 
1804, to thia incarnation of Gunputty 
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At the time Poona was attacked hy the lloguls 
of Hyderabad, they went to Chinchorc, and laid it 
under contribution; promised a nuztir^ to the 
Deo ; when sent, it was a dish of beef, - but on un- 
covering the tray on which it was, in the presence 
of the god, instead of beef, sacred Hindoo flowers 
appeared. In conse<iucnce, the hloguls granted n 
revenue of 2,700 rupees for the support of the 
temple, which revenue continued to be paid in the 
time of More, who wotc an interesting paper in 
the * Asiatic Pesearches* about this living god. 

A gentleman gave me the following account of 
bis meeting with this extraordinary being : 

“ The only time I ever saw the living divinity of 
Chinebore, was when he was not at home, hut on a 
tour, collecting contributions from his disciples. I 
bad encamped at a small village in the Nugger 
CoUectorate, and he sent a messenger to say he had 
taken up his quarters in a temple in the village, 
and would be happy either to pay me a visit, or to 
receive one from me. So, in the evening, I went 
to see him ; and found a little wizen-faced man, with 
grizzled beard and hair which had not been shaved 

’ Nuzur moaQB a ‘ present.' 

* Beef is ncTcr eaten by Ilindoos, except by those of very 
low caste, (who will eat anything), as the cow is considered 
a sacred animal. 
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for «omc nnd m the >er) ‘tcinty undrc's of n 
Brnhmin, who hns ju'^t Hni^hctl liis nhlution'? He 
wns vrr} cujI, gfi\c me n chmr, niul jntroiluccd me 
to n joungcr brother, but comphmed, tint wlnt 
■with the muUiplicntion of the fiimily, nna defection 
nnd ilhl ernhtj of Ins dnciplc’, lie found it very 
hard to iiinintnin himself in rcspcctnbihtj A 
Brahmin wlio was with me, and who nffcctcd great 
reverence while ue were in the presence of the pro 
tended dcit), afterwards told me that the number 
of generations during whtcb the divinity had pro 
miscd to remain in the fimily had long since ex 
pircd, and that very grave doubts vrere now enter 
tamed ns to whctlier his god«lnp was any better 
than a mere mortal He had lately got into trouble, 
in consequence of suspected disaffection, nnd an 
inclination to some insurrectionary movements in 
the Deccan, and I gathered that one object of Ins 
attentions ti me was a wish to convince me that 
the reports of his disloyalty were ill founded He 
asked after 5Ir Elpbin^tone, and other gentlemen 
■whom he had heard of m former days , but he 
seemed singularly ignorant of the current events of 
the day At parting, he gave me a cocoa nut, as 
a ‘ prusad,’ or gift conveying a blessing, and was 
very anxious to mark my tbrebead with the ashes 
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of incense burnt before nn idol, but tins I innnnged 
to escape ; and, with n very pressing invitation to 
visit him at Chineborc, he let me depart.” 

At Cliahun, another village in the Deccan, we 
passed some days in the months of both August 
and September. 

The air there is very fine. It is only twelve milc.s 
from Dapoorie ; but even a slight change of air 
and scene is always beneficial in India after illness. 

F and I lived in the collector’s bungalow ; it 

consisted of one large room surrounded by n wide 
verandah, or rather corridor, and two smaller 
rooms. For our servants there were numerous 
tents in the Compound, and a larger one in which 
we dined. Tiic horses were pichetted about, ns 
there was only stabling for a few. 

It was somewhat of a gipsy life ; hut it was 
very agreeable, very independent — and its gi*eat 
charm was its complete seclusion from the outer 
world. 

"When we arrived at Chalcun, I heard that three 
snalics had been killed, the evening before, in the 
leal.tjfitni tenll This might ^mve given me rather a 
distaste for gip&y life; hut snake-finding, and 
snake-killing, were by no means uncommon, p.ar- 
ticularly during, and just after the rains. 
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The firft evening we passed there was not plea- 
sant it rained violently all night, and I thought 
mj mauls who w ere m tents might he floating about 
in their beds in tho Compound ' 

The nest morning was, however, beautiful, though 
the clouds were unsettled, and looked rainy, not- 
withstanding that the monsoon was supposed to he 
passing away 

Tho village here is exceedingly pretty It is 
close to the very extensive and curious old Mussul- 
man fort, which stands on rising ground, overlook- 
ing, and seeming still — though in a ruinous state — 
to protect the plains, the pretty village, and the 
temples (none handsome), by which it is nearly sur- 
rounded on all sides 

The Hindoo peasant is up betimes, and the 
women — always industrious — begin early their 
household duties , and os I go out, I see some 
fetching water from the tank, others grinding com, 
boys driving buffalos to graze — the animals, as well 
ns boys, staring stupidly and wildly at me, and it 
IS impossible to siy which is the wildest looking, 
the boy or the buffalo Sometimes, a man drives 
goats and cows on to the plam , he is completely 
covered with a black woollen wrapper, that con- 
ceals his head and features^ save one eye, which is 
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fixed on mo in wonder; for it is not often tliat 
strangers come to this out-of-the-way place. Then 
the little bazaar shows signs of life, and the sellers 
begin to arrange their baskets of rice, split-peas, 
&c., and the villagers come to buy sundry things 
they require for daily use. 

On this occasion, the rain of the night before 
had made vegetation, if p(»sible, more luxuriant 
than usual. 

The boughs of all the trees were bent under tho 
weight of their thick foliage. The lofty pipul 
stretched its huge arms over every other tree ; 
close by was a babool, with its delicate leaf, nearly 
overshadowed by its gigantic neighbour ; while the 
small, elegant foliage of the tamarind seemed to 
shrink from the contact of the large leaf of a fine 
mango. 

There was also the Pandamis Odoratissimus ‘ 
(screw pine) a very remarkable tree. It is not 

* Snakes arc said to be Tcry fond of this tree, and when in 
a low bushy form, are frequently met with among its leaTCs. 
Graham’s Catalojus of (he P/onto jromnj in Bomha^j and its 
victmtj. Page 227 

This tree is often nllodcd to in select specimens of the 
Hindoo Theatre. In “MalatiandMadhara” the latter says; 

“ Faint in the east, the gentle moonlight gleams, 

Palo as the palm’s sear leaf, and through tho air 
Tlio slowly rising breezes spread around 
The grateful fragrance of the ketaki.” 
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large, and is more curious than Ivvnd'Jomc Fiisi 
form roots issue from the stem , the leaves are from 
three to five feet long, the flowers are white, and 
and their odour is fragrant, but too powerful 

"What may be deemed the underwood con'^isted of 
milk bushes, prickly pears, Mysore thorn, ^ inter 
mingled in wild confusioD — and under nil, through 
all, and over all, grew creepers, red, blue, and 
white, twisting themsches from bough to bough 
Among them was the lovely convoholu®, already 
tired of the day, and beginning to close its lca\ cs, 
nnd the glonosa superba, %vith its flower of all tints 
of crimson nnd onngc, climbing o\crnnd nearly 
concealing the thick Ica%od cactus , tlic neighbour 
mg rocks and part of the old stone walls being 
masked b} bush nnd Idossom 

IMicn the Indnn conioholus feels the power of 
the sun in the normng it is quite time for the 
JZuropcan to go in So 1 went back to the bungalow 

The old Tort of CIi ikim lias acted u prominent 
part m the wars nnd ftinls of the Dece in It 1ms 
fccn many 1 iiglidi, Mnhomedun, and Mnhntta 
licror< Grant Diifl", la bis History of the Mahnttas, 
aol J, page GI, m^s **C!iikunjs a fimll fort, 
eighteen miles from Poona It is neirh fqiiari, 

' Of* Z' <* r II l« B Bet u«rtl In i! e J)<T«in as • 

f ire IIj Jrr Mil mm” I tr I f rtl'tr 1 1 Isrir* nil! Ii 
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ivitb towers nt the tingles, and centres of the faces , 
it has a good ditch about thirty feet uide, and 
fifteen deep, hut wet on the north side onlj , the 
walls arc high, the panpet narrow, and the towers 
confined There is but one entrance into the body 
of the place, though fi\cor sit gateways , and there 
is a mud outworh, which also has a ditch I mention 
It particularly on account of its reputed antiquity , 
for-, although it probably is the fort built by 
bluU\V.-ool Tigar, according to concurring Hindoo 
legends, it was constructed by an Abyssinian 
Polygar, AO 1295 As to how he got there, they 
do not pretend to account ” 

The Fort of Chohun was given to Manojeo 
Phonslay, grandfather of the famous Sivnjcc, and 
certain district® m the Dcccan made over to him 
also as a jageer ^ by the king of Ahmednugger m 
1604 And it continued in the possession of 
Shahjee and his son Sivajee, till 1662 

Siiajee was then in the height of his power, and 
he began ravaging the towns and villages in the 
Mogul districts m the Deccan 

Aurungzebe, Emperor of Delhi, sent an army 

‘ ‘Jageer lalanilofTil ch t1 o government land tax has 
been granted to a private Ind vidual — gencrallj on cond tion 
of service So tliat somewl at resembles land hold on 
feudal tenure 
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against Sivajee, beaded by Sbaisteh Khan, who was 
also Viceroy of the Deccan The Mogul comraan 
der laid siege to Chaknn, which held out for nearly 
two months , but, at last, Phirungajee Kursalla, 
who had commanded the foitress for fifteen years, 
was forced to surrender, after making an excellent 
defence 

In 1667, Chakun was restored to Sivajee^by 
Aurungzebe On one of the gates of the fort there 
are three inscriptions The only interesting ones 
are the second, which is, ^after the openmg of the 
fort, Umeer ool bourra entered it ’ (no date speci- 
fied) , and the third, which says * Umeer ool bourra 
again entered the fort in 1011, ^ by force of arms * 
There are two guns remaining with Mohratta cha- 
racters on them 

One morning, dunng our stay at Chakun, when 
I looked out of my window there was an unusual 
commotion going on in the camp On inquiring 
the cause, 1 learned news had come m that a goat 
had been killed by a tiger, not far from the village 

• All tJ e forts belonging *o Sir^ees successors irero m 
tl e po«3cssion of the Peisbwa, who assumed sovereign power 
in the Deccan , and Cl oktui, ivilh others, was given up to 
the English, when tlio lost AInhratta war terminated Kono 
of the forts were restored toSivajee a descendant, thoRnjah of 
Sattanu 


According to filahomcdan chronology 
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of cbaliim ; and that the gentlemen were going 
out in pursuit of the animal. The horses picketed 
about hecarae excited at the lively scene around 
them. I went out and stood on rising ground, to 
see the hunters go forth to the village ; they were 
followed by crowds of villagers, and by our servants, 
amongst whom were hamnls rushing along, their 
dusters, which they had not forgotten, flying in the 
wind ; u hile fat Parsec domestics tried to keep up 
with gorrahwallahs, who, nimble as horses, outran 
everybody. The cook, in spite of u gouty foot, hobbled 
after the crowd, and had not forgotten his gun. 
“Wheu all were out of sight, I returned to the 
bungalow; and it appeared afterwards that the 
tiger (if there had ever been one, which 1 duubt) 
bad entirely disappeared — and thus ended the 
morning’s excitement. 

The fort of Singhur is on a mountain, about 1700 
feet above the table land of that part of the Deccan 
where Poona is situated. On a clear day the out- 
line of the fort is very distinct. The ascent is steep, 
in some parts almost perpendicular ; and one is 
astonished that the palkee-bearcrs never slip back 
and roll down into the plain ! 

As we ascended, the balsams, both red and white, 
stood eight feet high; and the higher we ascended, 
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the more vigorously they grew They conipletely 
covered the sides of Uie paths which led up to the 
fort In the old ruined gateways were hanging 
boughs — leaves and flowers touching the travellers 
head as he ^vent through the archways 

The view from Singhiir is fine Sothbre, and 
rugged ravines separate it from the neighbouring 
mountains — these ravines were then luxuriant With 
herbage and underwood, and I saw the wild plantain 
growing among the clefts of the rocJfs 

Far away was the plain where Dapoone stands, 
and even beyond that place, open country stretching 
to the hills , m the tniddlo distince was the river, 
almost hidden by tree® temples, and buildings , and 
the city of Poona, with its white mucjicls, its palms, 
and Its many Hindoo temples 

Bene itli a pale blue shy, a wall of darkish clouds 
seemed to touch the tops of the hills, and there 
appeared to be every likelihood of a thunder storm, 
which came, and was magnificent among the moiiu 
tains which surrounded us on three side® As the 
night advanced the lightning was constant, illtinumng 
the entire landscape, darting tliroughtlic black clouds 
below ii«, and every now and then lighting up the 
river, which for the moment looked like o sihcr 
snake 
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Smgbur is thus well described by Gr'int Duff— 
Smghur is situated on the eastern side of the 
great S^hadrec range, near the point at winch the 
Poorundhur hills branch off into the Deccan , avith 
these lulls it only communicates on the east and 
west by very narrow tidgcs, wlulc on the south and 
north it presents a huge ragged mountain, with an 
ascent of half n mile, m many parts nearly perpen- 
dicular After arriving nt this height, there is an 
immense craggy precipice of black rock, upwards of 
forty feet high , surmounting and sunilur to that 
which has m the first instmce been dcscubcd as a 
common feature in the mountains of the Concau 
and Ghaut Mata , surmounting the whole, thcro is 
a strong stone wall with towcis The fort is of a 
triangular shape, its interior upwards of two miles 
m circumference, and the cxtci lor presents on all 
side®, the stupendous baincr already mentioned , so 
that except by the gates, entrance seems impossible 
“ From the summit wlicn the atmosphere is clear, 
IS seen to the cast the narrow and beautiful valley 
of the Neera , to the north a great plain, m the 
forepart of which Poona (where Sivajec passed his 
youth), 13 a conspicuous object , and though nt the 
period, at which we have arrived, only a small town, it 
was destined to become the capital of the i ast empire 

\0L 1 X 
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e ivns found;"?- To the south nnd irest appear 
/ juasscs of rolling mountsiins lost in tte 

1 e distJiDce with tJie sky.” ^ 

gingkur being near the cantonments of Poona and 
j'irkec is deligbifnl retreat for European families, 
•eral of whom bad small bungalows theie, 
rctty gJi’de^s, where English flowers were some- 
Jj^es WMrt; to Uoom. 

j{ Tvas n*- Singhur that the Brahmin who bad 
caused two brothers, of the name of Taughan, to 
lo bung near Tullygaum, in the last Mahratta war 
^ 18 X 7 , was confined in a wooden cage. These 
two gentlemen — one 'an engineer officer, the other 
a captain in the ifadras army — were trarelUng from 
Bombay to Poona, where they were seized and 
murdered. 

Sivajee got possession uf the fort of Singhur after 
he had obtained Chakun. At that time Singhur 
iras called Kondaneh, and belonged to the Jloguls ; 
but Sivajee restored its original name.® 

This fort was nlternatelj in tho hands of Sivnjeo 
jjTiil tho Moguls; nnd from bcnccv SIrajeo por- 
forraecl his most daring predatory achievements 
,vliich are so agreeably described by Grant Dafl^ in 

I fTrtuif Dujf* jritUjry ofOtt ^fahrotta*. Vol. 1. Pftot, | 

* ItfJ. V'oL I Pngo Ja 1, 
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his history of the Jlahrattas ; the perusal of which 
hook will repay anyone, more especially those who 
reside in ^Vestern India. 

Tolapoor is a little village on the banks of the 
Bhema, near Poona. A local tradition thus ac- 
counts for the name, which might be translated as 
‘ weighing town.’ 

In his progress through the Deccan, the Em- 
peror Aurungzebc came to n ferry, which then, as 
now, crossed the river near the villa’gc. "Vyhile 
waiting for his troops to pass, he got into conver- 
sation with the ferryman, who had a great local re- 
putation for humour, and mother wit. In trying 
to handy repartees, the ferryman asserted that, 
there was no living creature of which he could 
not give the exact weight j ” whereupon the 
emperor demanded to know forthwith the exact 
weight of the elephant he had been riding. The 
ferryman begged the nnim.al might he made to 
cross in his large ferry boat. This was accordingly 
done ; and the ferryman marked the water line 
down to which the elephant’s weight had sunk the 
boat. lie then filled the boat with stones till it 
was sunk to the same line ; and, after weighing 
the stones singly, reported their aggregate weight 
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to tbo emperor, as the c'tact couatcrpoise of lns 
elephant Ihc story ends ns nil «uch stones should 
The emperor ^\a3 so pleased ^>Uh the mans 
readiness and int,cnmtj, that he made a free grant 
of the \illage to him and his heirs, b) the iieiv 
name of Tolapoor 

Another \crsion of the talc makes a gram- 
dealer, who followed the royal camp, the hero of 
the story He was sitting bj the side of the road, 
selling gram to the soldiers, as they came down to 
cross at the ferry The emperor came up, and, 
wUdo waiting for the boat, began to rally the 
pedlar on the clumsiness of the pair of scales he 
was using The gram dcalci retorted “ that they 
Were better than they looked, for with them be 
could weigh even the elephant bis majesty bad 
been riding ’ The emperor ordered him to make 
good lus hoast, which, by resorting to the expedient 
of the ferry boat and the stones, he accomphshed, 
and received a grant of tbe village as his reward 
It must be remembered that the native ferry- 
boats on tbe large streams m thePeccan, oie much 
more capacious and substantial than the cockle- 
shells at an English ferry They are usually large 
barges, stoutly built of good teak timber, and 
capable of carrying fifty or sixty people at a trip 
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They are very safe, nad their ciiimsiness is to the 
natives a comparatively slight ohjcCtion. Most of 
the rivers arc fordable during the dry season, so 
that the ferry-boat is only needed when the stream 
is swollen during the rains, and when safety and 
capacity for carrying all the passengers ^^ho may 
collect during two or three hours arc of more 
importance than speed. To build such a boat, 
A\bicb often costs fiom one hundred to two hun- 
dred pounds, or to create an endowment for ferry- 
men to carry over the poor free of charge, are 
reckoned by the Hindoos acts of charity almost as 
meritorious as building a temple, or sinking a well ; 
and ferries so endowed arc generally to be found 
on the rivers which cross the roads leading to all 
the great places of pilgrimage ; to Nassick, to 
Punderpoor, iSLc., and on the main lines leading to 
the sacred Gunga. 

Half-way up a hill, to the right of the road from 
Kirkec to Poona, is a temple. It is called Gunes- 
kondy, which signifies ‘ lull of Guncs,’ who is the 
same as Gunputty, the elephant god. 

An image of this god is said to have been mira- 
culously found here, and the temple to have been 
in consequence dedicated to him. At the corners 
of the temple, near the roof, are two wooden tigers. 

xst 
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BACnr.!) DANCES 


Inside, on the walls, are painted grotesque figure? 
of gods and goddesses, with plenty of monsters and 
devils. There is a representation of Crishna and 
his wife performing a curious dance. 

A ’Brahmin girl, in the temple, seeing I was 
amused at this dancing, said sho and another girl 
with her would dance like Crishna and his consort. 

Standing opposite to one another, and holding 
each other’s hands, they joifled their feet together, 
and Lending their bodies as far hack as possible 
without separating their bands or feet, they twirled 
round and round till it made one giddy to look at 
them. While doing this, they made fbe most ex- 
traordinary noises. Having finished the dance, they 
said “ it was a favourite amusement of their gods !” 
for whom it seemed to me it might be a very whole- 
some, hut somewhat undignified exercise. 

A youthful priest in the temple, who was very 
communicative, informed roc he was unmarried, his 
father wanting two hundred rupees before he got 
him a wife ; but, he added, Devi would assist him, 
no doubt, in obtaining the money he so much de- 
sired. "While I remained looking at the beautiful 
■news and sunset, the same girls sat by me, singing 
a doleful ditty about a young maiden who went to 
a well Her uncle was out shooting, and, taking 
her for a bird, shot the poor girl dead. 
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Korygaum on tliG Bccma, is tlic village not far 
from Poona, wliicli was so courageously defended 
by Captain Staunton (in 1818, with little more 
than 500 men, supported by two six-pounders, and 
300 irregular horse) against the whole of tlic Mali- 
ratta force. 

Grant Duff gives the following interesting ac- 
count of the defence of Korygaum : — 

“ Most of the Pcishwa’s infantry, in numher about 
5000, had gone on in advance, towards the Bhorc 
ghaut, east of Poona ; but on first descrying the 
battalion, immediate orders were sent to rccal them. 
As soon as they arrived, three bodies, of six-hun- 
dred choice men in each, consisting of Arabs, 
Gosaeens, and regular infantry, mixed together, 
advanced on three different points, under cover of 
the bank of the river, and supported by two guns, 
to storm the village. A continued shower of rockets- 
was at the same time poured into it, and many of 
the houses were set on fire. 

Captain Staunton had selected a commanding 
position for the guns ; but, unfortunately, the in- 
terior ofthc village was not sufficiently reconnoitred, 
as there was a strong square enclosure commanding 
most of the streets, of which the enemy obtained 
possession, and whence they could not ho dislodged. 
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The ■\illngc ivns inimcdiitcly surrounded by horse 
nnd foot, nnd the storming p'lrty wns supported by 
ficsli troops All ncccss to the river wns «pccdily 
cutoff Cnptnin Staunton wns destitute of provis- 
ions, nnd the detachment, alrcnd) fatigued from a 
long night march, now, under n burning sun, with 
out food or water, began a struggle ns trying ns wns 
ever maintnincd by the Rntisli m India Every foot 
of ground was disputed, sever il streets were til en 
and retahen, but more than half the European officers 
being wounded, tbc Arabs made themselves masters 
of a small temple towards tbc cast side of tbo 
village, generally used os a clioultry, where three 
of the officers were lying wounded As«istnnt 
smgeon Wiugate, one of tlieir number got up, nnd 
vTcnt out, but was immediately stabbed by the 
Arabs, and Ins body cruelly mangled Lieutenant 
Swanston, who had two severe wounds, had the 
presence of mind to advise bis remaining com 
pamon to suffer the Arabs to rifle them unresist- 
ingly, which they did, but committed no further 
violence , and m the meantime n party of the bat 
talion, under Lieutenant Jones nnd Assistant 
surgeon AVyllie, arnved to their rescue, retook the 
choultry, avenged the ueath of Hr Wingate, nnd 
carried their companions to a place of greater 
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s'lfct) Tiie sufienng*; of the ^vouiidcd hcc'inic 
extreme from thirst , end the men mIio continued 
the conflict were fimting, or ncirlj fnntic, from 
the drendfut prnatjon of wntcr Some of the 
artillerymen— nil of whom bore ii xcry conspicuous 
part in this glonons defence — proposed to Cnptmn 
Staunton that they should surrender, if terms could 
be chtnined His determined refusal did not satisfy 
them , hut 1 icutcnant Chisholm, their officer, 
being killed, the enemy, encouraged by this cir« 
cumstnnee, rushed upon one of the guns, and took 
it Lieutenant Thomas Pattinson adjutant of the 
hattahonjlyingmortallywounded, being shot through 
the body, no sooner henrd that tlie gun in as taken, 
than getting up, he called to the grenadiers, ‘ once 
more to follow lum,’ and seizing a musket by the 
muzzle, rushed into tho middle of the Arabs, 
striking them down right and left, until a second 
hall through his bodv completely disabled him 
Lieutenant Pattinson had been nobly seconded , the 
sepoys, tbus led, were irresistible, the gun was re 
taken, and the dead Arabs, literally lying above 
cacb other, proved how desperately it had been de 
fended The body of Lieutenant Chisholm was 
found by bis gun with the head cut off. Captain 
Staunton judiciously took, advantage of the circum 
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stance, by pointing it out to the men, and telling 
them ‘such vrns the way oil would be served, who 
fell dead or alive into the hands of the Slalirattiis,’ 
on which they declared, ‘they would die to a roan/ 
and the conflict was resumed by all with the roost 
determined valour. Captain Staunton, Lieutenant 
Jones, and Assistant-surgeon ‘Wyllie were the only 
officers who remained lit for duty, and manfully 
persevered in continuing the defence. Their situa- 
tion towards evening was very hopeless ; Captain 
Staunton bad apprized Colonel Burr of the 
difficulties be laboured under, and an unavail- 
ing attempt from Poona hod hern made for 
his relief. As the night fell, however, the 
vigour of the attack relaxed, and the men were able 
to procure a supply of water. By nine o’clock nt 
night the firing ceased, and the village was evacu- 
ated by the Peishwa’s troops. Next morning, the 
hfahratta army was still hovering round the village, 
and Captain Staunton opened his guns upon them 
as soon as he could see. They appeared to draw 
off in the direction of Poona ; but they had heard 
of General Smith’s approach, who was hastening 
forward with a very small force, in hopes that the 
Peishwa might be encouraged to make a stand ; 
bat Captsia Staaataw, BOt’ Imaircng of 
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Sraitirs advnncf*, and having reason to believe the 
enemy was in wait for him on the route to Poona, 
gave out that it was his intention to proceed thither. 
As soon as it was darlc, however, taking os many of 
the wounded with him as he could carry, he moved 
out of the village, at first in the direction of Poona ; 
then, changing his route, he retreated to Seroor, 
where he arrived next morning, with the loss of one 
hundred and seventy-five men in killed and wounded, 
of whom twenty were of the small detachment of 
artillery. Besides these, about one third of the 
auxiliary horse were killed, wounded, and miss- 
ing.” ^ 

A large well, now dried up, was shown ns, into 
which the bodies of those killed in the action were 
thrown. 

There is a black stone pillar on which are en- 
graven the names of the officers and men who fell 
on this memorable occasion. This monument is in 
the middle of an enclosure, ornamented with cypress 
and neem-trees. 

The village, like many others in the Deccan, is 
dirty, and the houses little else than hovels. 

One year, at the end of the monsoon, we went to 
Candallah, about forty miles from Poona, on the 
* ‘ Grant Duff’s History of the Malirattas.’ 
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road to Bombay We had intended remaining at 
Candalloh a conple of days, but the incessant rain, 
and no appearance of a * hreah,’ changed our plans, 
and we left, the next day, for Bombay 

A tnvellei s bungalow — never a cheerful place 
in the Deccan — is most wretched on a rainy day 
In this one there were, besides the dining room, two 
small rooms for myself and my maids The gen 
tlemen i\ho accompanied me, were in n bungalow a 
quarter of a mile off 

I had come to Candallah for the «ake of the 
«oenery , ar d what did I see ? Every now and then, 
from my window, I saiv through a mist, as thin as a 
gauze, a brilliant, green ravine, distant hills, and the 
form of some beautiful tree, nearer were natives 
passing by—thc lain pouring down their hacks, 
rendered so shiny, you could see your own face m 
them , lazy buffaloes 'acre strolling about, cocks 
and hens n ere quarrelling for the possession of bits 
thrown from the kitchen, which, while the dispute 
was going on, were carried off bj the hungry dogs 
PoniL®, with long, outstretched necks, and with the 
anatomj of their 1 odios unpleasantly developed, 
stood drenched with ram At last, it grew dark, 
and I shut out the mist, rain, and oil the animate 
and inanimate, half drowned objects The interior 
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of my home was not more clieerful j tlic ceiling 
of the room Avas Avorn out by nearly four 
months’ incessant rain, whicU now fell through 
into a pan of charcoal, and put out the fire. 

^Ye all met at dinner, and each had a dismal 
tale to relate. One person’s servant had fever; 
one gentleman could not read, as the insects flew 
into the room and put out the candle ; another had 
hilled a snake near his room, and we all longed for 
the morning to leave this rainy region, 

1 Avas so fortunate, however, os to visit 
Candolioh, again, and in fine Aveather ; the 
scenery is, perhaps, even wilder than that at the 
^lababaleshwur Hills, Few Europeans reside there. 
The hand of man has not been so busy in making 
drives, and cutting trees to give beautiful vistas. 

There is a complete jungle everywhere, far and 
near, and all looks very tigerish. Near the travel- 
lers’ bungalow, was a large trap for panthers, 
Avhich are not by any means uncommon here. The 
trap is divided into two separate compartments, iu 
one of which a living sheep or goat is placed at 
sunset ; its bleating attracts the panther, which, 
entering the other compartment, the door falls 
down, and he finds himself iu every sense 
* taken in.’ 
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The cave or temple of Corli is not far from 
Candallah 

This magni6cent excavation is high up 
mountain *iide, and cannot be seen from the road 
The way thither is almost impracticable, there are 
heaps of rocks and jungly plant®, over and through 
■which the hearers had to cairy the palanquins 
The tempi'' is entirely cut out of the solid rock, 
and fills one with amazement, it seems as if**- 
could not have been the work of man It is dcdi 
cated to Boodhu "Ward, m his ‘ Literature and 
Mythology of the Hindoos,^ says — “ It is a ques 
tion not perhaps completely decided, whether tho 
religion of Boodhu, noiv spread over the Burman 
empire, biam, Ceylon, Japan, Cochin China, and 
the greater part of China itself, bo not, in reality, 
the ancient religion of India, and the Brobrainical 
superstition the in\ention of Inter times, and raised 
to predominance by the superior influence of the 
Brahmins with the princes of llindoostan ' 

Tlio large temple, jncliidmg the >cstibulc, is ono 
hundred and twenty ftct long, and fort} siX wide 
The ceiling is arched, and supported by wood 
There arc eocril pillars on each side of the 
Utnple 

‘ The entablature®,” sajs More, in his ‘Hindoo 
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Pantheon/ p. 245, “arc elegantly formed of figures 
of men and women seated on hnccling elephants, 
whose prohosci, joining the angles, form in graceful 
curves the volutes of the capitols.” 

The description of this temple in LordVnlcn- 
tin’s ‘ Voyages and Travels to India, Ceylon, tho 
Ped Sea, Abyssinia, and Egypt/ is well known. It 
is, therefore, unnecessary 1 should give any further 
account of it. 

Wo were usually at Dapooric during the festival 
called the Dusscra. 

It is in honor of Durga. More, speaking of this 
ftte, remarks, “ it is likely that this ceremony was 
one of gratitude for the past season, whence nil 
necessaries are derived, lor the rains may now be 
said to he closed, and the harvest in forwardness for 
reaping.”^ lie adds however, “ that no such idea 
can now he discovered among the modem Hindoos.” 

When the Dussera comes round, tho peasants 
adorn the necks of their buffalos, cows, and goats, 
with garlands of fiowers; tho former liaving their 
horns often painted red, and red tassels suspended 
from thenn It is a pretty sight. 

The animals arc then driven ‘to a temple, 
dedicated to Durga or Parvati, where the peasants 
invoke her blessings on tho cattle. 

’ JJfore’s Hindoo Pantheon, 
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One of the most singular observances of the 
Dussera season, is the custom of voluntarily swinging 
fromrun-borizontal beam, to which the devotee is 
suspended by small'* iron .hooks, inserted in the, 
fleshy part of his back. The horizontal beam turns 
round on the head of another beam, which is fixed 
perpendicularly in the ground. 

I cannot, of course, speak as an eye-witness, the 
ceremony is not one which I could attend merely to 
gratify my curiosity; but I have been assured by 
gentlemen who have been present, that there can be 
no doubt but that the hooks arc actually inserted 
into the flesh, and support the whole weight of the 
body. The other end of the pole is then depressed, 
and the devotee elevated into the air, and slowly 
swung round, above the heads of the applauding 
crowd. He very rarely shows any symtoms of pain, 
but on the contrary, appears gratified hy his tem- 
porary distinction. 

This barbarous practice is supposed to propitiate 
the sanguinary goddess to whom the day is sacred. 

The Dussera is always a great day with the 
Ijorsekccpers. In India, every horse Ims his own 
groom, and on this festival they dress themselves 
out in their best, put garlands of flowers round 
their horses' necks, and bring them in a kind 
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of procession, in the hope of being allowed to pay 
their respects to the master of the house, and per- 
haps get a small present from him to assist at the 
^merry-making, with ^Yhicll thc-day concludes. This 
is said to he in commemoration of the milk-white 
steeds of one of the five Pondoo brothers — tlic 
demigods whose heroic achievements form the 
theme of so many favourite Hindoo legends. Tlic 
Pandooa selected this day for the commencement of 
the war \>hich followed their twelve years' exile; 
and this is said to be the reason why the day was 
always chosen by the Mohrattas for beginning their 
annual predatory excursions. 'With them, the day 
always commenced with a general muster of all the 
warriors, in their best clothes, and on tlicir showiest 
steeds. After pcrfoiming solemn devotional rites 
to their swords, and other implements of war, a 
bufFiilo was led out and sacrificed — the rajah, or 
highest chief present, commencing the decapitation 
of the poor animal, whose head was hacked off by 
his attendants, and the ceretaony concluded with 
every one rushing to the nearest field of corn, and 
carrying off a few cars of green corn, which ho 
stuck in his turban. 

But the days for these military pageants have 
passed away, and except the decoration of the 

VOL. I. Y 
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liorscs nnd ( attic, tlic most noticeable ceremony m 
tlicso degenerate times is tlic presentation of tbe 
leaves of tbe *Soim’ or golden tree In the golden 
nge tlic leaves of tins tree * were pure gold, and 
thotigli, in this iron age they arc merely vegetable in 
substance, they are still presented ns ‘ »ona ’ or gold, 
wvtU tUe eitpTCSUQu of wvsli for tbe rccevvcr’s 
prosperity Every Hindoo carries at the season of 
the Etisscra a bunch of the leaves with him, and 
presents a few to all friends be meets Supe 
riora arc visited at their own houses, and the moch 
present of gold is made and received with perfect 
gravity 

Human sacnficcs took place at Poona formerly, 
during this festival, which were continued till pat 
an end to by Balnjee Badjerow ^ 

Sir John Itnlcolm m bis paper on the institutions 
and ceremonies of the Hindoo festival of the Dussera, 
gives the following interesting particulars on this 
subject, which he obtained from a Brahmin 

" The tribe of Brahmins called Kurradee, had 
formerly a honid custom of annually sacrificing to 
their deities (sactis) a young Brahmin The sacti 

1 I liolic^o a epeeves of Baahuiev— I speak with caalion 
* jte Bvijerew wi 17GI 
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is supposed to delight in human hlood ; and is re- 
presented with three fiery eyes, and covered with 
red flowers. This goddess holds in one hand a 
sword, and in the other a hattle-axc. The prayers 
of her votaries are directed to her, during the first 
nine days of the Dusscra feast ; and, on the evening 
of the tenth day, a grand repast is prepared, to 
which the whole family is invited. An intoxicating 
drug is contrived to ho mixed >yith the food of the 
intended victim, who is often a stranger whom the 
master of the house has for several months— per- 
haps years— treated with the greatest kindness and 
attention ; and sometimes, to lull suspicion, given 
him his daughter in marnage. As soon ns the 
poisonous and intoxicating drug operates, the 
master of the house, unattended, takes the devoted 
person into the temple, -leads him three times round 
the idol, and, on his prostrating himself before it, 
takes this opportunity of cutting bis throat. Jle 
collects, with the greatest care, the hlood in a small 
bowl, which he first applies to the lips of this 
ferocious goddess, and then sprinkles it over the 
body ; and a hole having been dug at the feet of 
the idol for the corpse, he deposits it with great 
care, to prevent discovery. After perpetration of 
this horrid act, the Kurrudee Brahmin returns to 
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bis family, and spends the night in mirth and 
revelry, convinced thot,'by this praiseworthy act, 
he has propitiated the favour of his hbodlhirsty deity 
for twelve years. On the morning of the following 
day, the corpse is taken from the hole in which it had 
been thrown, and the idol is deposited till next Dus- 
sera, when a similar sacrifice is made. The discon- 
tinuance of this horrid custom,however, of late years, 
is said principally to have arisen from the following 
circumstance : — At Poona a young and handsome 
Garnatio Brahmin, fatigued with travel, and op- 
pressed by the scorching beat of the sun, sat himself 
down in the verandah of a rich Brahmin, who 
chanced to be of the Kurradee sect. The Brnhmiu 
shortly after passing by, and perceiving that the 
youth was a stranger, kindly invited him to his 
house, and requested him to remain till perfectly 
recovered from the fatigues of his journey. The 
unsuspecting Brahmin youth readily accepted this 
apparently kind invitation, and was forseiernl days 
treated with so much attention and kindness, that 
he showed no inclination to depart. He had seen 
also the Kurrndcc Brahmin’s beautiful daughter, 
and conceived for her a violent attachment. 
Before a month had elapsed, he asked and obtained 
’irer'niTintrrnrgi;. htwk hnqijJ/ij 
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the time of the Dnssora had arrived, vihcn the 
deceitful old Brahmin, according to his original in- 
tention, determined to sacrifice his son-in-law to the 
goddess of his sect. Accordingly, on the tenth day of 
the feast he mixed an intoxicating, poisonous Jnig 
in his victuals, not, however, unperceived by his 
daughter. She, being passionately fond of her 
husband, contrived, unobserved, to exchange the 
dish with that of her brother, who in a short time 
became senseless. 

The unlucby father, seeing the hapless state of 
bis son, and despairing of his recovery, carried him 
to the temple, and with his own hands put him to 
death, and made to bis idol on offering of his 
blood. This being perceived by the 
Brahmin, be ashed bis wife the meaning of go 
sbocfehg and unnatural an action. 

She replied by informmg him of hi, ^ 
danger, and the particulais of the whole aff-” ' 
Alarmed for his own safety, and desiro^j 
justice should be inflicted on the cruel J * *!"“ 
be effcctod his escape, and, repjj,-^^ 
pcishwa, fell at his feet, and rcljtjj ° 
affair. Orders were instantly Ivhole 

Kurradeo Brahmin in the city of ®'he every 
ticularly the infamous perpetrate par 

''“'korrid 
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deed. He was, with n number of others feimilarW 
con\ncted, put to death j and nil the sect were 
expelled the city, and strict injunctions laid 'on the 
inhabitants to ha\e, in future, as little connexion 
with them as possible. 

By this well-timed severity, Balajee Badjerdw 
effectually prevented the recurrence of suiiilaV 
crimes ; and the Kurradee Brahmins now conterit 
themselves with sacrihcing a sheep dr a buffald.” ^ 

' Somha^ Ltieroty TransaehonSf vol )ii 
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